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The Symmetrical Balance Sheet 


as an Aid to Management 





si] By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER [9 


REAKFAST over, he looked at the 
B electric clock. It was just time to 
start. James was already at the 
door with the car. The usual morning 
good-bye was soon over. He picked up 
his hat, passed through the door, paused 
a moment to look at the thermometer, 
then stepped into the car. The gasoline 
gage on the instrument board indicated 
a full tank. He was scheduled to be at 
the airport at 8:45 sharp. With a fif- 
teen-mile drive across the city, and with 
numerous stoplights and two busy rail- 
road grade crossings to reckon with, it 
was necessary for James to be alert and 
lively if he were to be on time. Momen- 
tary glances at the clock and the speed- 
ometer assured him he would make it. 

At the airport a magnificent cabin 
monoplane was waiting. As he stepped 
aboard he overheard the traffic superin- 
tendent say to the pilot: “Better climb 
pretty well up, Charlie. Weather report 
indicates bumpy conditions through the 
northern part of the state, with a stretch 
of poor visibility a hundred miles out. 
I’ve just finished checking your ‘clocks’ 
—they are kayo.” 

Time clocks, thermometers, gas and 
oil gages, speedometers, crossing signals, 
stoplights, compasses, barometers, alti- 
tude measures, radio instruments, and 
so on—all employed to help the busy 





The printshop’s balance sheet1s 
an essential indicator for man- 
agement’s help. Colonel Miller 
m this accurately thought out 
article analyzes the symmetrical 
balance sheet for your benefit 


business man make a safe and prompt 
journey toa distant city! Indicators and 
measures all about us, so numerous they 
have become almost commonplace! Are 
they necessary? Absolutely! 

Nor is the printing house manager de- 
void of similar indicators and measur- 
ing devices that keep him informed and 
help guide him safely in the leadership 
of his business through the difficult and 
devious pathways of competition, sales 
resistance, economic disturbances, pro- 
duction snarls, and financial shortcom- 
ings. Attention has been called to them 
repeatedly. But there are yet those who 
ignore their presence and know little of 
their value. The one I desire to discuss 
particularly in this article is no new in- 
vention; it has been known and used in 
one form or another in all industries for 
some hundreds of years. I refer to the 
so-called “balance sheet.” But I hope it 


may be presented with all the present 
exceedingly valuable improvements in 
such a way as to prove its inestimable 
worth to the printing manager as both 
an indicator and a measure. 

Of course it would be interesting to 
antiquarians to know who made up the 
first balance sheet and how it has been 
improved during the centuries that it has 
served the world’s business man. But 
that is another story, and one that does 
not affect the actually very wonderful 
form that the printer’s balance sheet has 
taken on during the past few years. To- 
day, simply stated, accounting is the re- 
cording of the financial transactions of 
a business, and analyzing the facts re- 
vealed so as to show not only the history 
and interrelationships of these transac- 
tions but also the status of these rela- 
tionships at any time. 

Of all the various devices used by ac- 
countants to lay before management the 
financial facts of the business, the bal- 
ance sheet is the most important. Yet 
many managers do not have them, and 
many who do pay little or no attention 
to them. Many a bookkeeper or an ac- 
countant has grown discouraged because 
the balance sheets, over which they have 
labored many hours with painstaking 
care in order to present for the boss a 
financial picture of the business, have 
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been pigeonholed, or carelessly thrown 
aside, or else disinterestedly “filed some- 
where” out of sight and mind. 

Back in 1909, when the First Inter- 
national Printers Cost Congress was 
staged, printing managers and account- 
ants started a new habit of thought. 
Thinking in terms of common interest, 
they began to see the advantages of 
exchanging their experiences with print- 
ing costs; they first realized the neces- 
sity of arriving at universal definitions, 
uniform methods, and standard classi- 
fications. During the intervening years 
of thinking and working together, they 
have gradually developed devices and 
methods far in advance of those used by 
printers a generation ago, and have ac- 
cumulated information of actual expe- 
rience which is of immeasurably vital 
importance to the industry in forecast- 
ing and planning future action. 

The standardized balance sheet now 
used, with its uniform classification of 
accounts and its itemized ratios, is a 
conspicuous example. Through the cour- 
tesy of F. W. Fillmore,’ who is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
printing America for his untiring efforts 
in developing this work, we are per- 
mitted to present here the very latest 
balance-sheet ratios. 

These ratios are the result of careful 
compilation and analysis of the balance 
sheets with their complementary oper- 
ating statements as submitted by 419 
printing establishments in the United 
States and Canada, representing plant 
valuations (before depreciation) aggre- 
gating over forty and a half million dol- 
lars, total assets of nearly fifty million 
dollars, net worth of over thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars, and net sales of $64,294,- 
912.90. A balance sheet that covers an 
aggregate of so many concerns and such 
large volumes certainly may be regarded 
as a splendid cross-section of the indus- 
try, and its ratios be taken as quite defi- 
nite standards with which to measure or 
compare the ratios which are employed 
in individual businesses. 

In Chart I this balance sheet is shown 
with ratios only. Because of its repre- 
sentative character we regard it as very 
closely approximating a standard or nor- 
mal, Furthermore, because of this at- 
tribute of normalcy, the various ratio 
items may be considered as having rela- 


*Director of Department of Finance, United 
Typothetae of America, Washington, D, C, 


















































Chart I.—Symmetrical Balance Sheet Expressed in Ratios 
The ratio that each item of the standard classification of accounts bears to 
total assets is here shown in the columns at the right 
1 2 3 + 
Assets 
Cashi(bank-andipetty) > .s0c scan aeees 6.77 
Iotes’ @BCeIVADIE. <= 56.52. -sharocesse 2.66 
Notes receivable discounted......... 29 
Wetmuotes receivable, <2 22.4.5. sess 2.37 
Accounts Teceivanle: esccs.iseerccne ewe sisi cesie meee 19.10 
Total notes and accounts receivable........ 21.47 
Allowance for bad accounts............. 96 20.51 
Netreceivables’ <o65 scare ccesauieeinc ais — : 
Inventory, materials on hand................. 4.82 
Inventory, printing supplies on hand........... 34 
Inventory, finished 2006 «.6ss:6100.5 + oes sie cnieese 2.06 
Inventory, work: in) process:.....::..5 .s0s000 60008 4.12 11.34 
otal of mventones:......0.05..05460604- nadia 59 117 
Othersquiciassets s.,5--sha.u, sos sile-n sioner teeters anes 
Motaliquicksassets.cis.3.5. oi onient eye: ~ 
Investments—marketable securities............ : 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS...... —— | 
Real estate (land and buildings)............... 19.16 
Allowance for depreciation on buildings...... 2.82 
INetarcaluestatecs ssc) see racro sta hindes es 16.34 
Machinery, furniture and fixtures.............. 63.65 
Allowance for depreciation on same.......... 31.44 
Net machinery, furniture, fixtures......... SZ ez 48.55 
MotalthiKedaSsets--. 24s .o2 ee oe nsec : 
Other fixed assets—stock in subsidiaries........ . 88 
Miscellaneous........... 79 
Totalother fixed assets... .......05 66545. —— 1.67 
TOTAL FIXED ASSETS.......... ——= | ae 
Deferred charges—prepaid expenses........... 1.03 
Non-curren tassets soe rc0c65.0 0 cis sisters yearete ee 1.85 
TOTAL DEFERRED NON- 
Serer 2.88 
WOPAL AMIETS. .........2..: 100.00 
Liabilities 
Notes:payable tor matentals. .. 2.260660 .0456- 85 
Notes payable for borrowed money............ 4.45 
Notes payable for machinery (within one year). 6 
Accounts payable... occoncntes couse es seen 6.24 
Accrued liabilities(wages, interest, taxes)....... 1,25 
Bonds or mortgages (within one year).......... 68 
Miscellaneous abilities. i6<c4:24-.05 scas-oe sieve ce ae 86 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES.| —— 15.09 
Notes payable, machinery (beyond one year). :.. 63 
Mortgages maturing beyond one year......... 4.02 
Bonds maturing beyond one year.............. 5,55 
Miscellaneous fixed liabilities.................. 1.48 
TOTAL FIXED LIABILITIES. ...}| ——_ 11.68 
Reserves not already deducted................ 83 
Corporation capital stock (outstanding)........ 36.46 
Proprictanyscapmcal sciences. -rlonieie remncerese tees 9.48 
Totalicapitalsstructure 5 6n6.i 6 655 oo ee ss sone ee 45.94 
Surplus and undivided profits................. 26.46 
TOTAT NEW WORTH... 6050..060501-4 ee 72.40 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, RESERVES, AND 
IN WORDT, so 5005 ccs otrsnes ware se See 100.00 
From “Ratios for Printing Management, 1930,” United Typothetae of America. 














tively normal proportions to the total 
assets, and hence the balance sheet may 
be regarded as also symmetrical. 

The advantages to the printing man- 
ager of having at hand such a balance 
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sheet of ratios, both standard or normal 
as well as symmetrical, for use as a mea- 
suring stick against his own balance 
sheet, month by month or period by pe- 
riod, is at once apparent. By its use he 
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may determine wherein his statement of 
assets and liabilities is out of symmetry 
with the normal, and thereby be able to 
place his finger at once upon the weak- 
nesses or strengths of his condition and 
systematically begin such measures as 
appear necessary to protect the business. 

Before proceeding to examples of how 
one’s own balance sheet may be com- 
pared with this great standard or nor- 
mal, it may be well to explain particu- 
larly for the benefit of the layman that 
the balance-sheet accounts are usually 
divided into certain rather well defined 
groups on both the assets and liabilities 
sides—‘‘current accounts,” “fixed ac- 
counts,” and “capital or net-worth ac- 
counts.” There are a few miscellaneous 
accounts which practice seems to allow 
to roam, comet-like, outside either of 
the groups mentioned, but in their ra- 
tios to the total assets they are of com- 
paratively little importance and do not 
merit a group of their own. Some ac- 
countants prefer to find a place for them 
in the three groups referred to, a prac- 
tice I am inclined to favor. 


We have selected the balance sheet of 
acertain business which came under our 
observation at the close of a recent an- 
nual period. It is perhaps as typical as 
any that might have been selected, be- 


able is over twice what it should be, due 
to the readiness with which notes have 
been accepted or to the possible renewal 
of some which the debtors could not pay 
upon maturity. The accounts receivable 





Account 





Cash (bank and: petty)... 60.6 620s iencewes 


Ratios 
Normal 
6.77 


Plant 
6.31 


Item 
wiieveoes $RSIG61 








Chart III.—Comparison of ratio of 


ing out of symmetry in places and quite 
normal in others. Of course the first 
item is cash (bank and petty). 

Here the cash of the plant or business 
being considered is slightly below the 
normal; not dangerously so, but enough 


cash item with the normal ratio 


are higher by more than half than they 
should be, indicating that the collections 
have not been pushed or that the credit 
department has allowed some slow ac- 
counts to be accepted. It might also in- 
dicate general “‘slow collections.” 





Account 
Notes receivable 
Accounts receivable 
‘Potal notes and accounts. «2... ceseses 
Allowance for bad accounts...............-- 


COCK COKE CERHH EH CCC HR BESO ES 





Net receivables 


Ratios 
Item Plant Normal 
. $ 3,128.92 5.58 2.37 
és 18,818.25 33.57 19.10 
Pe $21,947.17 39.15 21.47 
ai 1,000.00 1.78 .96 
“y $20,947.17 37.37 20.51 








Chart IV.—Comparison of ratios of t 


to spur the manager who wants to play 
a safe game to “get after” collections. 
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Chart II.— This chart shows proportionally the ratios of current, fixed, miscellaneous, and capital accounts 
as found in both assets and liabilities. (The illustration has been drawn exactly to scale) 


Chart II visualizes these groups as 
they appear in the ratio balance sheet 
(see Chart I). In this chart the different 
groups are drawn to scale, showing their 
relationships to each other in the same 
group and on the same side of the 
balance sheet and to the corresponding 
group on the other side. The ratios on 
the chart are group totals; the size of 
the areas indicates relatively the ratios 
that the groups bear to each other. With 
these proportions clearly in mind, com- 
parison of an actual balance sheet with 
the “symmetrical normal or standard 
ratios” may be undertaken. 


After cash, the next accounts in this 
group of “current assets” are the receiv- 
ables, Chart IV, showing the ratio for 
each item as well as its normal ratio. 

In his comparisons here the manager 
is confronted with a picture of “poor 
collections.” The ratio of notes receiv- 


he receivables with normal ratios 


One way to determine just how your 
capital invested in accounts receivable is 
turning over (or whether collections are 
“slow’’) is to divide the net sales, which 
in this case are $104,787.78, by the net 
receivables to arrive at the rate of turn- 
over, and then divide this turnover rate 
into the number of days of the period, 
the result being the average number of 
days that sales are carried on the books 
as accounts receivable. Inthe case un- 
der consideration, the accounts are on 
the books an average of seventy-three 
days—decidedly a case of poor collec- 
tion effort. The formulas are as follows: 


Net sales 
Net receivables 


Period _ _. Average number of days 
Turnover rate 


= Turnover rate; 


An alert management, after behold- 
ing such a comparative picture, will busy 
itself to ascertain why the ratio of the 
net receivables is 37.37 instead of some- 
where near the normal of 20.51. Most 
certainly the balance sheet in this par- 
ticular is “out of symmetry” and needs 
study to determine whether it is health- 
ily unsymmetrical or not. 





Account 
Wiatexinie’ G1) WANG oo 6 ccesce se cceseteies 
Printing supplies on hand........<. 660.005 
Finished goods on hand.................-. 
WHOM IS PIQCONR  o o c rac ace dndceceee cues 
Fotal. of mventeries... os. ccc ccecccees 





Ratios 
Item Plant Normal 
ee dwenaes $ 841.64 1.50 4.82 
ates areca 1,581.59 2.82 34 
dace taued cCawdeda eer 2.06 
iatwueds 2,985.72 5.33 4.12 
ered an xe $5,408.95 9.65 11.34 








Chart V.—Comparison of the ratios of the inventories with normal ratios 
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There is good indication in the group 
of inventory accounts (Chart V) that 
raw materials such as paper and ink 
have been consistently “moved” rather 
promptly into processing, the item of 
work in process showing slightly higher 
than the normal. Evidently as soon as 
goods are finished they are promptly 
delivered, none remaining in the plant 
at the close of the period. It so happens 
that this particular plant was engaged 
largely in producing publications. 

Contrasting with this condition would 
be the case of the railroad-form printer 
or of the label printer who through long- 
established trade customs is required to 
carry in stock large inventories of fin- 
ished goods. The item here of printing 
supplies is apt to attract the attention 
of management and cause it to question 
whether the purchasing agent has not 
overbought. However, the total ratio for 
these inventory accounts, 9.65, is nearly 
a fourth less than the normal of 11.34, 
this being a favorable condition and a 
“lack of symmetry” which need give the 
firm little concern. 

In summarizing the totals of the ac- 
counts explained and commented upon 
above with “other quick assets” and 
“investments in marketable securities,” 
both of which in this case are below nor- 
mal, we have the entire group of “cur- 
rent assets” ratios compared with the 
normal ratios in Chart VI. 

One cannot help commenting here 
that if the receivables were collected a 
bit more closely, not only could the cash 
situation be improved but there would 
be excess cash for investment in securi- 
ties. Under such a condition the group 
of current assets would be more in sym- 
metry with the normal, and a condition 
would be brought about which all will 
acknowledge would be better. 


It is a place where management in- 
dulges its variety of individual whims. 
One printer who follows the best recog- 
nized practice may religiously enter all 
machinery and equipment items at total 


Mr. Fillmore has told me that “the 
book records with many firms do not 
show the original cost of purchase,” and 
that different firms take depreciation in 
different forms. “Some firms, in fact, 









































Useful Life Depreciation Rates 
GA; US. G.A. US. 
(Years) (Years) |(PerCent)} (Per Cent) 
BUILDINGS (not including equipment) 
Concrete, brick, reinforced concrete, and 
BEICKONGISIORN 65: ysc esc on iesie sate 40 40 21/2 2 172 
Mill type (masonry, slow-burning, with 
or without steel frames)............ 30 30-35 3/3 | 26/7-3 173 
| COE Cr Ln ae aE NPE creer 20-25 25 4-5 4 
BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
Wiring, heating, and sprinkler......... 15 15-25 6 2/3 4-6 2/3 
CPST EET Oa ea emer ORISA Saleem ee eee 15 25-30 62/3 3 1/3-4 
1S, CSF) 02) eae en Rene lines (At 0 15 20-25 6 2/3 4-5 
POWER PLANT 
EEC CEE ertoutinegy Panu ae pee nea 20 10-25 5 4 1/2-10 
LTE TISE| he PMR ye nen eee Ot Menem eN 20 16-25 5 4-6 1/4 
Generators, switchboard, motors...... 16 2/3 14-28 6 3 1/2-7 
MACHINERY 
Printing, lithographing, electrotyping, 
DINGS. hc nae eo ence ween 10 10-20 10 5-6 2/3 
TYPE 
MB DE MAGES Gero usps a VRS etseece h escersto nee 4 4 25 25 
Galleys (steel and brass)............. Lae 5 Ree 20 
Plates (aluminum and zinc).......... 5 6 20 17 
LITHOENGRAVING 
PROMS eects ae pt oe Shee 20 20 5 5 
GENERAL 
Roller or belt conveyors, cranes, stack- 
ing machines, hoists and platform 
BORIOB occ ass, Sesto alee gteatiteica Mor csee 10 10-20 10 5-10 
Machine-shop equipment............. 10 eave 10) Ss] | ere ne 
Ma Mintines nce est cise hae 10 HO Rete 
OFFICE 
Rurnituretand fixtures. <4 9.0aisa eae 10 5-40 10 5-20 
The above given schedule is based on one-shift daily operation, with the provision that for 
two shifts 50 per cent additional depreciation shall be taken. 
Variation of 20 per cent above or below for any item is generally construed as complying 
with the recommended and suggested rates. 

















Chart VII.— Showing rates of depreciation recommended by the graphic-arts (G.A.) industries, and those 
suggested by Internal Revenue Bureau, Treasury Department (U. S.); also years of probable useful life 


cost after installations and then year by 
year depreciate the account at the recog- 
nized rates for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. Another may wipe out certain 
large purchases of equipment as an ex- 





Account 





Cash (hank and ipetty) . ocx sine snes sce 
PE RNIN oo nics nw Siels < Ge cnin eats eben 
PUACRIIIUIBES © 656 occ cas aie boa ae oes 
RUE MOKBESELS 654d ss x6 ss sees caren ak 
Investments, marketable securities......... 


Dital @UPPENE DEBS oasis keen sees 


Ratios 

Item Plant Normal 
eo, Suaunaiers + $ 3,536.61 6.31 6.77 
ts ea ig athe 20,947.17 37.37 20.51 
ee 5,408.95 9.65 11.34 
severe sukase. | Vetaeuter cea atts 1.17 
nee ele 2,220.00 3.96 tal 
pubcetche alana $32,112.73 57.29 46.90 








Chart VI-—Comparison of ratios of current assets with normal ratios 


The next group of accounts is “fixed 
assets,”’ embracing for the most part the 
valuation of the plant. The group forms 
a comparatively large portion of the to- 
tal assets, and is a veritable focal point 
for no small amount of intensive study. 


pense item, and depreciate the balance 
of the account heavily “when times are 
good” in order to fool the tax collector. 
Still another may systematically carry 
his fixed accounts on the basis of ap- 
praisals periodically made. 
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have their equipment fully depreciated 
on the books of account while it is still 
being operated. Others charge off depre- 
ciation upon the depreciated value. We 
find a very considerable range in the re- 
lationship of depreciation taken to gross 
fixed assets. In other words, there is a 
vast incorrectness in recording fixed as- 
sets on the books of account.” 

As many concerns in the graphic arts 
were having difficulty with the Govern- 
ment as early as 1927 over the rates of 
depreciation used in arriving at income 
tax, conferences of printers and lithog- 
raphers, photoengravers, electrotypers, 
and others were held with representa- 
tives of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Treasury Department, in an endeavor to 
determine what should be the proper 
rates for depreciation and obsolescence 
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which the Government would recognize 
and allow. While the Government has 
issued two pamphlets? on the subject, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has made 
no recommendation concerning uniform 
allowable rates for the printing indus- 
try, holding the position that “the rates 
are to be set according to the facts in 
each case, that is, according to the ex- 
perience of the property owner.” How- 
ever, for the guidance of those who are 
interested we are showing in Chart III 
both the recommendations of graphic- 
arts conferences and the suggestions of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

And so not only do we have the gross 
plant valuation arrived at by different 
printers in different ways, but on that 
valuation depreciation is applied at dif- 
ferent percentages and under widely dif- 
ferent rules. However, as the normal 
ratio for “total fixed assets,”’ 50.22, was 
arrived at in aggregating the experiences 
and conditions of 419 printing concerns, 
we may reasonably suppose that every 
one of the various practices, referred to 
by Mr. Fillmore as being used by print- 
ers in establishing and carrying their 
fixed-assets accounts and taking depre- 
ciation thereon, was indulged in by one 
or more of the 419. The resultant ratio, 
50.22, therefore seems as reasonable a 
normal or standard as is possible to ob- 
tain at this time, or until printing man- 
agement comes to a fuller recognition of 
the value of adhering more closely to 
the best practices of accounting which 
can possibly be employed. 

Returning again to the balance sheet 
we are comparing with the normal ra- 
tios, we find the group of fixed-assets 
accounts (Chart VIII) stated thus: 


the normal ratios. But when we examine 
the ratio for the gross valuation of the 
machinery and equipment we find it ab- 
normally high, compared with the nor- 


In this particular balance sheet the 
miscellaneous asset accounts not in- 
cluded in either of the two groups 
treated above are favorably within the 





Account 





Deferred charges (prepaid expense).................. $613.79 1.10 2.88 


Ratios 


Item Plant Normal 








Chart IX.—Comparison of ratios of miscellaneous-assets accounts with normal ratios 


mal ratio. In this particular instance it 
happens to be appraised sound value, an 
appraisal that is approximately a thou- 
sand dollars less than the original cost. 
The depreciation is heavy, for that 
manager happens to be one who believes 


limit of the normal, and are shown in 
Chart IX, presented just above. 

In comparing the three main groups 
of accounts on the liability side of the 
balance sheet, we may set all three down 
at one time (Chart X), but sufficiently 








Ratios 
Account Item Item Plant Normal 
Notes payable for: materials: ..cciscccscccees  ceueees we 85 
Notes payable, borrowed money........... $ 6,000.00 10.71 4.45 
Notes payable, machinery, one year........ 1,000.00 1.78 .76 
PICCOUNIS DAVENIOL «665 c cece cde ckeecceces 4,588.27 8.19 6.24 
Accrued wages, interest, taxes.............. 497.76 89 1.25 
Bonds, maturing within one year........... 0 ....ee. P 68 
Other miscellaneous current liabilities....... 0 ....... ae 86 
Total CURRENT liabilities. ....... «......000050+.$82,086.03 21.57 15.09 
Notes payable, machinery, maturing beyond 
QUE NORE < sei cemce rece cneoeee cei 7,000.00 12.49 63 
Mortgages maturing beyond one year.......  ....... ait 4.02 
Bonds maturing beyond one year........... 0 ...eeee 5.55 
Other miscellaneous fixed liabilities......... 0 ....... see 1.48 
Wotah PGP HADES. soc hoe cc ce tkensceeexcs 7,000.00 12.49 11.68 
iG ic cie dened saenseene $19,086.03 34.18 26.77 
Reserves not already deducted..................00- 1,226.61 2.18 83 
Capital stock issued, outstanding.......... $ 5,000.00 8.92 45.94 
Surplus and undivided profits............. _ 30,730.64 54.84 26.46 
"POtali NED WON Bite ccc cccc ccs teicccecscecuces _ 35,730.64 63.76 72.40 
Total Liabilities, Reserves, and Net Worth...........$56,043.28 100.00 100.00 








Chart X.—Comparison of ratios of liabilities with normal ratios 


that the more his business is loaded with 
depreciation charges and high salaries, 
the less taxes he will have to pay. Being 
almost a sole owner of the business, he 
does not concern himself with dividends. 
As a consequence the net valuation of 
machinery and fixtures is rather abnor- 
mally below the normal ratio, and this 








Ratios 
Account Item Item Plant Normal 
Real estate (land and buildings).......... $11,000.00 19.62 19.16 
Allowance for depreciation........... 1,681.29 _3.00 2.82 
Nat faa Cktdtere  oisc'ae bio cau oe eee ce mee $ 9,318.71 16.62 16.34 
Machinery, furniture, fixtures............. $48,946.37 87.34 63.65 
Allowance for depreciation........... 34,948.35 62.35 31.44 
Net miaclimery, C66.. «2.6. cccewcsaceesesees 13,998.02 24.99 32.21 
Total net real estate and machinery...... $23,316.73 41.61 48.55 








Chart VIII.—Comparison of ratios of fixed assets with normal ratios 


The account of building and grounds 
here appears to be carried at about the 
original cost. Its ratio and the ratio of 


depreciation are both well in line with 


*Bulletin F, “Income Tax Depreciation and 
Obsolescence,” Revenue Act, 1928; “Deprecia- 
tion Studies,” January, 1931. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


directly affects the total assets and re- 
duces the net worth of the business. In 
fact, every abnormality in the balance 
sheet pays a penalty somewhere along 
the line. For that reason such items in 
the balance sheet ought to be reduced to 
as nearly the normal as possible and as 
soon as possible. 
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divided easily to recognize the character 
of the accounts included. As on the as- 
set side, we first have the group of “cur- 
rents,” then the group of “fixed,” one 
item of “miscellaneous,” and finally the 
group which never appears on the asset 
side, that is, the “capital” or the “net 
worth” group representing the excess of 
assets over the total amount of debt. 

The total current liabilities here are 
out of line, the ratio being 21.57 in con- 
trast with a normal of 15.09. The bank 
borrowings are heavy, probably made to 
take care of current accounts payable, 
but they do not appear in the cash sit- 
uation (only $3,536.61 on hand). The 
money evidently has been used for other 
purposes not disclosed. 

Taken in connection with the excess 
ratio of accounts receivable, we observe 
a distinct call here for management to 
correct a situation which later may grow 
embarrassing. Here again a vigorous 
collection effort might readily clear up 
this unfavorable difference, as shown in 
the comparison of the ratios of this item. 
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The fixed liabilities are seen in only 
one item, but the ratio of the total is in 
excess of the normal ratio. This is for 
the purchase of machinery for which 
notes were given payable beyond the 
current year. If this item be added to 
the item of machinery purchases above, 
the notes for which must be met the cur- 
rent year, we have a total debt for ma- 
chinery with a combined ratio of 14.27 
contrasted with the normal ratio for this 
purpose of 1.39, or close to twice the 
amount of the allowance which is made 
for a year’s depreciation. 

Too many printers make this mistake 
of buying machinery and giving notes 
calling for payments in instalments far 
in excess of depreciation allowances and 
even of average profits. Buying machin- 
ery requires a capital expenditure which 
must be made from capital or surplus, 
and unless the printer has plenty of both 
he had better go cautiously about giv- 
ing notes in excess of the ability of the 
business either to earn profits or to ac- 
cumulate surplus. If machinery houses 
were to take more notice of such situa- 
tions and not require instalments be- 
yond the buyer’s ability to pay, there 
would be more intelligent selling of new 
machinery and equally better judgment 
in its purchasing. 

We see, also, that the ratio of total 
debt, 34.18, is over 27 per cent above 
the normal ratio. This of course directly 
affects the net worth and seriously im- 
pairs the concern’s credit. When a bank 
scrutinizes the balance sheets submitted 
with applications for loans, it takes into 
consideration not only the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities, but at 
least five other very important ratios: 
worth to debt; worth to fixed assets; 
sales to net worth; sales to fixed assets, 
and sales to receivables. Any bank will 
tell you the reasons for this. 

The “capital” or “net worth” group 
of accounts which appears only on the 
liability side of the balance sheet affords 
another place for the management to in- 
dulge individual whims. As for example 
in the above-given case, the manage- 
ment prefers a small capitalization and 
large surplus to the larger capitalization 
with a smaller surplus, as indicated in 
the normal ratios. Generally speaking, 
it is largely a matter of individual choice 
as to how one would have his net worth 
divided. Sometimes state departments 
make certain requirements for stock is- 


sues before they grant corporate char- 
ters, but there are few other restrictions 
that would limit the individual choice. 

I have endeavored to show at least a 
few of the facts about a business which 
a comparison of ratios is bound to re- 
veal. The subject is by no means ex- 
hausted even for the balance sheet, to 
say nothing of the value of comparing 
ratios on the operating statement. By 
such comparisons, month by month and 
year by year, management may put its 
finger on the spots which need attention. 

If cash be low and receivables high, 
a vigorous policy of collection is needed. 
If inventories be high, purchases may 
need attention, or the inventory-control 
system may be awry. If the notes or ac- 
counts payable are out of line, the diffi- 
culties ahead may be anticipated and 
provision made in advance for meeting 
the situation satisfactorily. 

Through any number of comparisons 
of ratios, according to the nature of the 
problems in every individual business 
management can acquire complete pic- 
tures of the business and visualize the 
extent and completeness of its resources, 
the possibilities as to credit, the relative 
weight of its burden and its ability to 
carry it, a definite measure of the actu- 
al worth of the enterprise, and whether 
there be any trend toward appreciation 
or depreciation of such net value. With 
the broader, clearer vision obtained by 
the use of such an indicator and measure 
as the balance-sheet ratios, management 
will drive the business more safely and 
more successfully toward its objectives. 
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Strangely, These Advertisers 
Keep on Advertising! 

E. R. Squibb & Sons in 1930 spent 
$3,182,470 for advertising, the largest 
appropriation in the company’s history. 
Its profits were $1,571,648. 

The strange thing about the way that 
Coca Cola, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, and certain others throw money 
away on advertising is that they are 
showing bigger and bigger profits right 
through the so-called hard times. 

Advertising is never a cure-all. But 
when the other fellow is spending all his 
waking hours laying off the help is a 
good time for his live competitor to do 
something brilliant in new ideas or sales 
plans.—“ Double Dollars.” 
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Bank Advertises Pulling Power 
of Direct-Mail Pieces 

The Select Printing Company, Incor- 
porated, well known New York City 
concern, has brought to THE INLAND 
PRINTER’s attention the unusual news- 
paper advertisement recently used by 
the National Shawmut Bank, of Boston. 
This advertisement, displayed in large 
space, is a remarkable tribute to the 
pulling power of direct-mail advertis- 
ing. Here is the evidence, as presented 
in the bank’s own words: 

““A few years ago a certain Massachu- 
setts manufacturer’s sales graph began 
to waver up and down. Its prevailing 
trend was steadily down. The company 
faced handicaps common to many cor- 
porations. Its capital was limited. It had 
no sales force, no consumer recognition. 
Its machinery could manufacture only 
one kind of product. 

“How could the business be built up? 
Experts experimented. First they tried 
one idea, then another. At last they dis- 
covered a new product that could be 
made without changing any of the ma- 
chinery. Samples were sent to a selected 
list of friends. On the strength of their 
favorable comments it was decided to 
market the novelty. A preliminary sur- 
vey was made. Then each of these four 
marketing plans was given a thorough 
test for three months: 

“1, Sideline salesmen carried the nov- 
elty as one of their numerous items. 

“2. The merchandise was distributed 
through jobbers and sales agents, the 
company relying upon their efforts to 
sell the goods produced. 

“These two plans proved impractical. 
With a consumer price of $0.75 the ar- 
ticle was so small that it was lost in the 
long line of the salesmen’s and jobbers’ 
larger and more profitable items. 

“3. Magazine advertising was used 
to sell to consumers direct. 

“4, Sales were made to retail stores 
throughout the country by advertising 
in trade journals and by direct mail. 

“This last plan held the solution. The 
first announcement opened ninety-nine 
new accounts. In two years the com- 
pany has secured distribution in 90 per 
cent of the country’s key department 
stores, and has ironed out its sales graph. 
Sales moved upward. In the first half of 
1930 they increased more than 50 per 
cent over the same period in 1929.” 














Craftsmen’s Convention Is Featured 


by Sound Facts Plus Inspiration 


spay 


RED J. HAGEN, Chicago, was unan- 
Prins selected president of the 

International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at its twelfth an- 
nual convention, which took place at 
St. Louis, August 17-19. After Mr. Ha- 
gen’s name had been placed in nomina- 
tion by Craftsman John J. Deviny, of 
Washington, the audience arose and ap- 
plauded, and the motion for a unani- 
mous ballot was quickly carried. 

The first official act of President Ha- 
gen was the reappointment of Ira D. 
Pilliard, Milwaukee, as chairman of the 
Educational Commission. 

As the result of the unanimous elec- 
tion of the other officers, L. M. Augus- 





Encouraging reports from all the local 
clubs were summarized in the annual re- 
port given to the convention by Oliver 
Watson, of Toronto, president of the in- 
ternational association during the past 
year. Greater attendances and increased 
memberships indicate the progress of 
many of the clubs, according to his re- 
port. Out of the 59 clubs, 27 reported 
gains; 10 retained the same number of 
members, and 22 reported a slight loss. 
President Watson said that, while sev- 
eral centers had been seeking formation 
of new clubs, the board of governors de- 


cided to move slowly because of general 
economic conditions, excepting in two of 
the cities, in which clubs were organized, 
where there was assurance of a definite 
growth. He reported that the policy of 
stimulating the educational and numer- 
ical strength of clubs already within the 
association had been adopted. 
Regarding the proposed graphic-arts 
exposition, President Watson remarked: 
“With a feeling that the magnitude of 
undertaking our next exposition has re- 
quired certain preparatory work during 
my administration, I wrote to those of 
our members who might be in contact 
with the situation, appointing a commit- 
tee to conduct a study of this question 
and report any developments.” 





tine, of Baltimore, and Harvey 





H. Weber, of Buffalo, were re- 
turned to the offices which they 
had filled for a number of years 
past, respectively secretary and 
treasurer; Thomas E. Cordis, 
of San Francisco, who has been 
serving as the second vice-pres- 
ident, was made first vice-pres- 
ident; John B. Curry, Boston, 
was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and Clark B. Long, of 
Washington, D. C., was chosen 
third vice-president. 

Chicago club delegates pre- 
sented an informal invitation to 
the association to hold its 1933 
gathering in that city, one good 
reason being that the Century 
of Progress world fair would be 
held there that year. Another 
reason advanced was that there 
was a strong probability that a 
graphic-arts exposition would 
be staged that year. A request 
from the Chicago club that it 
be authorized to proceed with 
several preliminary plans for a 
graphic-arts exposition in 1933 
has been referred to the inter- 











Fred J. Hagen, Chicago, new president of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


President Watson praised the 
work of the Educational Com- 
mission of the international 
association, of which Ira D. Pil- 
liard, Milwaukee, is chairman. 
In part he stated: “The work of 
the commission during the past 
year has borne fruit, and has 
resulted in a keener interest in 
club meetings. As proof of this, 
I took a survey of the club pro- 
grams from 181 bulletins, rep- 
resenting 31 clubs. I found that 
there had been 22 plant inspec- 
tions with plants in operation; 
3 addresses on layout; 10 on 
management; 7 on salesman- 
ship; 23 on paper stock; 21 on 
inks; 5 on color; 29 on press- 
room and presses; 26 on the 
bindery; 5 on specialties; 6 on 
machine composition; 13 on in- 
taglio, offset, and gravure proc- 
esses; 8 on vocational training; 
5 on estimating and costing; 30 
on typography; 21 on engrav- 
ings, electrotypes, zincs, and 
stereos; 15 on Craftsmanship; 
3 on photography; 4 on art; 
5 on historical subjects; 6 on 











national board of governors. 
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advertisements and advertising, and 35 
on general topics of the graphic arts. 
This list represents less than 50 per cent 
of such meetings held during the year, 
and clearly displays the policy of shar- 
ing your knowledge.” 

Presiderit Watson in his report made 
the following four recommendations: 

“1, Feeling that the districts are in a 
position to choose Craftsmen who are 
capable of guiding the work in their re- 
spective areas, I recommend that each 
of the twelve district conferences ap- 
point their own district representatives 
to act for the ensuing year, with the ap- 
proval of the incoming president, the 
term of the appointee to commence im- 
mediately upon such approval, and that 
Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution 
be amended to include above provision. 

“2. To facilitate the work of our in- 
ternational secretary in keeping the rec- 
ords and mailing lists accurate and up 
to date, I recommend that the clubs hold 
their annual election during the months 
of December and January, and send in 
to the secretary of the international a 
list of the new officers immediately fol- 
lowing installation. 

“3. I recommend that this interna- 
tional body encourage an annual exhibi- 
tion of printed specimens by all of the 
clubs at every annual convention, the 
number of exhibit boards from each club 
not to exceed a total of six of a standard 
size which shall be determined by the 
Educational Commission. 

“4, I recommend that the incoming 
president form a committee composed of 
one representative from each district, to 
confer with the board of governors for 
the purpose of establishing a fund for our 
educational work, independent of what 
is obtained from printing expositions, 
and to bring ina report at the next inter- 
national convention.” 

Relative sizes of the clubs comprising 
the international association were indi- 
cated by the report of Secretary Augus- 
tine, which listed the amounts received 
during the year in payment of the $2.00 
per capita tax. The New York club with 
its payment of $754 topped the list. The 
Chicago club ran a close second with 
$749.50 to its credit. Then followed To- 
ronto with $454; Philadelphia next with 
$450, and Boston with $415. The next 
ten were: Detroit, $395; Milwaukee, 
$323.50; Montreal, $285.50; Los An- 
geles, $285.50; Des Moines, $259; San 





Francisco, $247.50; Cincinnati, $237; 
St. Louis, $233.50; Seattle, $219.50, and 
Washington, $214. 

Three addresses were given during the 
three days of the convention. Each was 
designed to be helpful to the printing- 
plant executives in attendance. One was 
on the general subject of management 
in relationship to reducing costs by in- 
creasing efficiency; another covered the 


IRA D. PILLIARD 


Remains chairman of the Educational Commission. 
His service upon this vital phase of Craftsmanship 
has done much to increase the international group’s 
importance throughout the entire printing industry 


subject of color and its relationship to 
production of work, and the third dealt 
with the broad subject of managing the 
people in the printing plant. 

Herbert R. Lewis, vice-president and 
general manager of the W. B. Conkey 
Company, of Hammond, Indiana, and 
also Chicago, gave the address at Mon- 
day’s session on “The Management of a 
Printing Plant,” an amplification of the 
address he gave in May at the meeting 
of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and which was quite fully 
reported in the July number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Following the conclu- 
sion of the address, and before the mo- 
tion could be made to give Mr. Lewis a 
vote of thanks, the audience arose and 
expressed its appreciation in long and 
vociferous applause. 

Much interest was manifested by the 
audience in the address of Charles R. 
Conquergood, of Toronto, on “Theories 
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in Color,” delivered at the Tuesday fore- 
noon session. This lecture, which had 
been given to clubs in Canada, was con- 
sidered one of the best which had been 
presented to Craftsmen during the pre- 
ceding year, and for that reason it was 
placed on the international program. His 
presentation dealt with what he termed 
as being the three main theories of color, 
namely, color in light, color in pigment, 
and color in optics. 

“Color has been in this world,” said 
Mr. Conquergood, “ever since God first 
said, ‘Let there be light.’ In the printing 
industry we are inclined to think of our 
inks and dyes as having color in them- 
selves. However, it is quite capable of 
proof that they only possess color as 
they are seen in light. Colors will change 
with every change in the quality or the 
quantity of light. It becomes very im- 
portant, therefore, that the light in the 
pressrooms under which colors are being 
passed upon, and under which proofs are 
matched, should be of finest quality.” 

Mr. Conquergood referred to some of 
the peculiarities associated with the mix- 
ing of colors which he illustrated with 
several slides. He stated that by mixing 
a red and a green in light, the resulting 
color was a yellow, whereas, when he 
mixed the same colors in the same pro- 
portions in printing inks, this mixture 
produced a dark brown. He mentioned 
that if the same two colors are mixed in 
the same proportions by means of the 
Maxwell disc, that is, by the rapid rota- 
tion of two surfaces with the light and 
reflecting surface constant, but with the 
speed so rapid that the nerves of the 
eye cannot pick out the individual reflec- 
tions, the resulting effect will be a dark 
orange, midway between the yellow pro- 
duced by light and the dark brown pro- 
duced by mixing of inks. He explained 
by means of this and other illustrations 
that, while all theories of color were of 
help, a distinction must be made con- 
cerning results because of the different 
results obtained from the use of light or 
pigments, and effects upon the optics. 
He advised Craftsmen to devote some of 
the study periods in their clubs to con- 
sideration of the Munsell color system. 

Apprenticeship training was stressed 
in the address of George Gannett, pres- 
ident of the George D. Barnard Com- 
pany, St. Louis, who spoke on “Square 
Pegs in Round Holes” at Tuesday after- 
noon’s session. He ridiculed the “rule of 
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thumb” way of training apprentices by 
asking what boys in printing offices can 
learn about the business when they are 
kept busy going out for lunches. He also 
urged Craftsmen to develop very defi- 
nite methods of imparting exact knowl- 
edge to those who will sometime become 
responsible for producing printing and 
lithography. He illustrated his point by 
referring to the haphazard methods of 
training of lithographers that prevailed 
before the establishment of the Litho- 
graphic Foundation, and mentioned that 
the rule of exact knowledge is now in 
effect in the lithographic plants. 

The first part of Tuesday afternoon’s 
session was devoted to a demonstration 
of how a local club meeting should be 
conducted. George Ortleb, president of 
the St. Louis club, was assigned to de- 
velop a program for the interclub con- 
ference which “would be different from 
any ever held,” as President Watson an- 
nounced in his introduction of Mr. Ort- 
leb. The vigor with which Mr. Ortleb 
expressed his views and conducted the 
meeting furnished many a good-natured 
laugh to the audience during the demon- 
stration. Following the conclusion of his 
demonstration, Mr. Ortleb was showered 
with congratulations because of the suc- 
cess of the program. 

His first comments were to the effect 
that he would express in words, and by 
his conduct of the meeting, the manner 
in which the regular meetings of a local 
club should be conducted. One of the 
features of Mr. Ortleb’s program was a 





J. GUS LIEBENOW 
Vice-president of the Thomson-National Press Com- 
pany and a past president of the Chicago guild, ap- 
pointed delegate-at-large to succeed George Ortleb 


calling of the roll of the board of gov- 
ernors, his point being that if all of the 
members of the board registered their 
presence the members generally would 
be impressed with the idea of punctual- 
ity and regularity in their attendance at 
the regular meetings. 

Reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with, but the sec- 
retary of the “club” read a brief report 
of the proceedings of the board of gov- 
ernors at its meeting during the interim, 
which included approval of the applica- 
tion of three executives for membership 
in the club. The three successful appli- 
cants were then called to the front, and 
Mr. Ortleb called upon Mr. Pilliard, of 
Milwaukee, to illustrate a simple proce- 





GEORGE ORTLEB 
President of the St. Louis club, and chairman of the 
convention committee. He deserves unlimited credit 
for the completeness of the convention plans and for 
the smoothness with which they were executed. His 
resignation as delegate-at-large, made necessary by 
business reasons, was accepted with deepest regret 
dure of installing the members. Mr. Pil- 
liard explained that the club requested 
the new members to refrain from any 
participation in talk at their meetings 
about unions, or about the individual in- 
terests of their respective employers, 
because the function of the Craftsmen’s 
movement was purely educational, ex- 
pressed by the Craftsman motto. 

Much time was devoted during the af- 
ternoon session to reports as to how the 
Educational Commission’s program of 
activities was localized by clubs and dis- 
tricts. The success of promoting exhibits 
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General superintendent of Brigden’s, Limited, o 
Toronto, and retiring president of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. His able 
administration and his ceaseless devotion to the as- 
sociation’s interest have been accorded wide praise 


of printed specimens was reported on by 
Philip J. McAteer, of the Boston club, 
and he announced that, in addition to 
having an exhibit of local specimens, the 
club was planning to have an exhibit of 
foreign specimens. He also referred to 
the value of watching the trade publica- 
tions for items offering suggestive ideas 
which could be used in local activities. 

Gratifying results were reported by 
Eric Anderson, of the New York club, 
concerning the cooperative movements 
designed for promoting apprenticeship 
training. He stated that the Craftsmen 
were factors in that movement, which 
was to be further advanced by the con- 
struction of a central school to house all 
the branches of vocational training ac- 
tivities by New York’s civic leaders. He 
urged an improvement in the selection 
of apprentices on the theory applied by 
bakers, that, if good bread is to be made, 
good dough must be used. 

The Chicago club’s activities were de- 
dscribed by O. H. Runyan, chairman of 
the educational committee. He declared 
that the committee, as it was appointed 
two years ago by President Hagen, con- 
sisted of five men who represented the 
major branches of the printing industry, 
and that this committee’s plan was to 
choose the subjects for discussion at club 
meetings far enough in advance of the 
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meetings to enable the committee to ob- 
tain the most capable speakers to pre- 
sent the subjects. Another activity was 
that of encouraging the members them- 
selves to participate in the discussions. 
This, Mr. Runyan said, is difficult, but 
it could be and was being overcome. 

Haywood H. Hunt, of the San Fran- 
cisco club, referred to the importance of 
the printing industry, and declared that 
the industry was apparently suffering 
because of the “inferiority complex” of 
the men in it. Other Craftsmen from the 
Pacific Coast who reported concerning 
the educational activities were Harry L. 
Strang, representing the whole Pacific 
group, and Marks Stith, who told speci- 
fically about the Seattle club. Reference 
was made to the splendid exhibit of 
fine printed specimens which the Pacific 
Coast group of clubs brought to the in- 
ternational convention, and which was 
displayed on the mezzanine floor of the 
Jefferson Hotel, just outside of the con- 
vention hall. The men of the Far West 
told of the educational benefits derived 
by them from their activities connected 
with the collection of the specimens, and 
their display of them at the various club 
and district meetings. They passed on a 
suggestion that such exhibits should be 
part of the regular program of clubs. 

E. N. Rodell, Topeka, warned against 
a club becoming a “one man” affair, and 
advised that measures should be taken 
to prevent such a degeneration. Mustoe 
Given, Central District representative, 
made the good suggestion that, because 
of beneficial results of the “Share Your 


Knowledge” programs, the employers in 
each city should be induced to tell their 
key men to join and to participate ac- 
tively in the meetings which were held 
by the local Craftsmen’s clubs. 

Howard N. King, of the York (Pa.) 
club, in his report referred to the educa- 
tional value of printing exhibits, and de- 
scribed the manner in which he gathered 
the specimens constituting the exhibit of 
European printing which he displayed in 
the space adjoining the convention hall. 

The concluding feature of the Tues- 
day program was the analysis and crit- 
icism of the Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Company calendar by L. B. Siegfried, 
editor of The American Printer. John B. 
Curry, of Boston, presided for this part 
of the session. He introduced A. V. How- 
land, the vice-president of the company, 
who explained that the calendar was the 
product of the combined efforts of thir- 
teen artists and thirteen printers, each 
of the thirteen sheets being given to an 
artist and a firm of printers, and that no 
restrictions were placed upon either the 
artists or the printers by the purchasing 
company. He said that the possibility of 
public criticisms or praise of the work of 
artists and printers at the meetings of 
the Craftsmen’s clubs in the East was 
considered sufficient incentive to induce 
artists and printers to do their best. 

During the sessions of the convention, 
at different instances, President Watson 
called upon the international past-presi- 
dents in attendance to address the dele- 
gates and guests. Among those who thus 


View of the Craftsmen’s banquet, held at New Ho- 
tel Jefferson, St. Louis, Monday evening, August 17 


participated at this invitation were past 
presidents P. H. O’Keeffe, of Detroit, 
the recipient of the gold medal usually 
awarded to the past presidents; John J. 
Deviny, of Washington, who was called 
upon also to instal the new international 
officers, and William A. Renkel, of New 
York, who is now president of the cor- 
poration organized to conduct graphic- 
arts expositions under the auspices of 
the international association. Other men 
thus introduced included George Ortleb, 
chairman of the St. Louis convention 
committee, members of his committee, 
and, at another time, editors of the trade 
publications of the industry. 

Social features of the convention days 
included a series of events for the enter- 
tainment of the wives of delegates dur- 
ing convention sessions; the sightseeing 
trip for all the delegates and visitors; the 
banquet on Monday evening, at which 
Martin Collins, of St. Louis, was toast- 
master, and President Watson was the 
chief speaker; an evening of entertain- 
ment on board a chartered boat which 
cruised up and down the Mississippi, 
as the feature of Tuesday evening, and 
another evening’s entertainment at the 
open-air opera, on Wednesday. 

Much praise was showered upon the 
St. Louis committee for the manner in 
which the members planned for the con- 
vention activities. Mr. Ortleb, in his re- 
sponse, said that it was gratifying to the 
committee that the whole arrangement 
was financed, with all bills paid, without 
obtaining any contributions from sup- 
ply concerns of the industry. 














What Is the Paper Merchant’s Side 
of the Broken-Package Discussion ¢ 


By A. H. CHAMBERLAIN 


APER merchants have undoubtedly 
p=: with interest the article en- 

titled “Industry Again Turns the 
Spotlight on Small-Lot Paper Prices,” 
by Wiley F. Wallace, in the July issue. 
That interest, however, should prompt 
some comments as to the suggestions 
and statements which the article sets 
forth. 

The action of the Job Printers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which complained 
against the 50 per cent less-than-unit 
charge and requested manufacturers to 
make their papers “available in units 
smaller than one ream,” is correctly re- 
ported. It is also true that the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, at its con- 
vention last February, resolved in favor 
of appointing committees from different 
branches of the industry to investigate 
and consider the feasibility of “estab- 
lishing standard packages of such con- 
tent as might serve to eliminate the 
necessity of broken packages.”’ 

It should be noted, however, that this 
resolution advocated a conference for a 
study of the subject, but did not neces- 
sarily favor a change in present methods 
of packing. I am told 
that this resolution 
was proposed and it 
passed with no other 
object than to assure 
the group of printers 
that the suggestions, 
whether practicable 
or not, would receive 
proper attention. It 
should also be noted 
that this resolution 
was an act of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association and not of the writing- 
and cover-paper manufacturers’ associ- 
ations, which latter groups, being the 
ones particularly affected, would natu- 
rally have the deciding voice. 

The article we refer to neglects to 
state that two meetings were arranged 


T he Acting Executive Secretary, National Paper 


Trade Association, Comments on ‘T his Question 


between the Master Printers Federation 
of Chicago and the representative pa- 
per merchants of that city, at which the 
printers presented their arguments and 
the paper merchants assured them that 
the present charge for less than units 
was inadequate and that the packing of 
papers in smaller units would materially 
increase the manufacturing cost. The 
latter statement cannot be questioned, 
and it completely nullifies the printers’ 
arguments, which are based on the al- 
leged ground of reducing the cost of fine 
papers to the consumer. 

As to demonstrating the inadequacy 
of the less-than-unit charge, the paper 
merchants have patiently offered such 
demonstrations, before both printing 
and manufacturing groups, based on in- 
dividual, local, and national survey, so 
concrete and so convincing as to leave 
no room for argument. This ground has 
been gone over many 
times during the last 
four years since the 
merchants came to 
realize the losses suf- 
fered on their small 
orders. I feel safe in 





saying that repeated 








From an insert in The Members’ Circular, or- 
gan of the British Master Printers Federation 


demonstration could 
willingly be given if 
occasion is justified, 
but we have realized 
that printers, like most of us, do not like 
to listen to unpleasant facts. 

The printers should appreciate that a 
large proportion of such orders are so 
small that no percentage markup could 
be applied—even 100 per cent—which 
would defray the cost of handling. In 
many instances the merchant could save 
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money by giving them the paper if they 
would come and take it away, rather 
than put it through the books, much less 
deliver. As a matter of truth, the net 
amount of the extra is often so trifling 
that it does not affect the price of the 
printer’s product. The merchant, how- 
ever, does obtain partial relief from the 
total of these extras that accumulate on 
the hundreds of small orders received 
during a period of months. 

Operating costs vary somewhat in the 
different territories—New York would 
be noticeably higher than New Orleans 
—but I have before me a letter from a 
representative fine-paper merchant, un- 
der date of July 25, 1931, in a compara- 
tively low-cost city, who reports after 
a thorough investigation that he could 
only break even on an order amounting 
to $7.85, every charge for less than that 
amount representing an actual loss. This 
merchant states that he found he was 
handling approximately three hundred 
orders a month below this deadline, and 
it is obvious that the resulting loss, par- 
ticularly on very small orders, would 
aggregate a very substantial total. The 
merchants do not begrudge service or 
accommodation to customers whose ac- 
counts justify it, but under the present 
stress of business conditions and operat- 
ing expenses it is absolutely necessary 
for them to know what they are doing 
and find some way to protect themselves 
in handling accounts which show a loss. 

One suggestion said to originate with 
the Master Printers Federation cannot 
fail to provoke a smile among those who 
know the paper-merchandising business. 
This is the proposal to establish a “re- 
tail” fine-paper company in Chicago to 
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distribuie broken packages of standard 
lines. The estimate is credited to the 
originator of this idea that such a house 
could do a volume of $200,000 annually 
at a net profit of $40,000. If a large and 
well organized paper merchant, doing 
$1,000,000 business annually, with the 
average proportion of small orders, can 
handle them only at a loss, it certainly 
takes a real financier to figure out sucha 
profit on a business of $200,000 consist- 
ing of broken packages only. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there isn’t a paper merchant 
in the country doing $200,000 annual 
business who makes $40,000 net profit. 
This amount of profit for a full year 
would be even better than an average 
net profit on a $1,000,000 business. 

Most thoughtful printers realize 


equipment, and the trend of printing 
thought which were in vogue approxi- 
mately forty-five years ago. 

The cover of this novel review num- 
ber, eighty-eight pages in size, is a rep- 
lica of THE INLAND PRINTER’S cover 
for July, 1886, and throughout the is- 
sue every effort has been put forth to 
convey the 1886 atmosphere. The body 
type chosen duplicates as exactly as 
could any machine face the text of that 
early INLAND PRINTER, and the bold- 
antique headings closely approach the 
heading type used. The engravings and 
articles were selected from among the 
twelve issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for 1886. Page after page of the type 
faces featured then by the typefounders 


ably depicts the prevailing interpreta- 
tions of smart and effective type design. 
A long discussion of printing presses, 
illustrated with cuts of more than forty 
presses, shows the development of this 
vital branch of the industry. Supply- 
house advertisements are reproduced as 
a means of demonstrating what strides 
advertising typography has attained in 
the nearly half-century which has since 
elapsed. 

THE INLAND PRINTER commends Mr. 
Porte’s ingenuity in producing this un- 
usual review issue, and appreciates the 
opportunity he afforded it to provide 
this historical material for the informa- 
tion of the printing industry in general, 
as these review numbers are valuable. 





that their own interests and those 
of the paper merchant are entirely 
mutual. They know and desire that 
the merchants should prosper in or- 
der that they may give the printers 
those services and accommodations 
which they depend upon and which 
they could not obtain from another 
source. But when it is all said and 
done, the paper merchant is no dif- 
ferent from any other business man. 
In spite of keen competition, he ex- 
pects to make a profit and he must 
at least make both ends meet if he 
is to continue to exist. 

It is my belief that most printers 
are fair-minded, and if they want to 
learn more about the practical side 
of the paper business—investment, 
administration, operating costs, de- 
livery charges, rent, sales expense, 
and average net profit—I am sure 
the paper merchants will gladly give 
them the opportunity whenever the 
printers indicate this desire. 
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Porte’s Publication Reviews 
Inland Printer of 1886 

Issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for 1886 are interestingly reviewed 
in the July-August number of The 
Business Printer, that lively and al- 
ways different magazine distributed 
to printers by the Porte Publishing 
Company, of Salt Lake City. Turn- 
ing back the pages of history nearly 
a half century, Roy T. Porte has, 
with THE INLAND PRINTER’S coop- 
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eration, successfully portrayed for 
his readers the type faces, the plant 


The July, 1886, cover of The Inland Printer, which was used in reduced size by Roy T. Porte as the cover of his 


July-August issue of The Business Printer. Contents of the issue are described in the accompanying item 
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~COST AND METHOD 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
é questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed 
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The Higher Hour Costs in the 
Small Printing Plants 

Although those owners of small print- 
ing plants who do not operate a cost sys- 
tem usually are of a contrary opinion, 
the hour costs of the various operations 
of printing are almost invariably higher 
in small plants than in large plants. In 
small plants employes cannot be kept 
busy so large a part of the time, which 
makes the hour wage cost higher. Ma- 
chines are idle a larger part of the time, 
which makes the cost of rent, insurance, 
taxes and depreciation, etc., proportion- 
ately greater. Both office work and work 
within the mechanical department must 
often be done by employes who receive 
higher wages than are usually paid to 
persons doing this class of work. Nu- 
merous other causes help increase hour 
costs in small plants. 

Because the small printer cannot pro- 
duce at as low an hour cost as can the 
large printer, he must, if he wants to 
make the same percentage of profit or 
any profit at all, sell at higher hour rates 
than does the large printer. To do this 
ought to be a simple matter, however, 
mainly because the small printer can 
and ordinarily does give service which 
on small work the larger printer cannot 
afford to and usually does not attempt 
to give, because that would interfere too 
much with the production of the larger 
orders which his plant is best fitted for, 
and would increase his hour costs. 

The small printer therefore will have 
no reason to be discouraged if he cannot 
bring his hour costs down to those of the 
larger concerns. There is a class of print- 
ing for the production of which small 
plants are best fitted, and a class of cus- 
tomers which the small plants can best 
serve. The owners of the small printing 
plants who devote themselves as much 
as possible to this class of printing and 
this class of customers, who do fair work 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


and pay strictest attention to business, 
stand a good chance of seeing their busi- 
ness grow and wax prosperous. 

“If the Other Printer Can, I Can” 

May Not Work Out 

Among the many reasons why it is 
unwise to accept work at a given price 
simply because some other printer has 
been doing it for that price, or is sup- 
posed to have done it for that price, is 
one that hardly ever comes to mind: 
The plant which has once handled an or- 
der can in ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cases do it at a somewhat lower cost the 
second and succeeding times. Because 
of peculiarities of his plant or of some of 
his employes, a printer who has done 
the work a number of times can some- 
times develop methods of doing it that 
enable him to produce it at a price spell- 
ing loss to most other printers. 








Nobody Wants 
Advertising | 


HAT a remark, that . . . offered 
VV by a bunch of dyed-in-the-wool 
advocates. ‘“‘Nobody wants advertis- 
ing’’!!! Well, they don’t! What you 
and your company, all executives and 
all the companies, really want is not 
advertising but salcs! Insomany words, 
you'd tell us to go drown our adver- 
tising—if you could ‘successfully get 
along without it. 

We of The Rein Company adver- 
tising staff are inclined to agree with 
you in that. In fact, we've been brood- 
ing over this idea for a considerable 
number of years. 

Advertising be d--d unless it means SALES! 

Drop around some day. We'd like 
to show you a few sales records hung 
up by Rein clients. 




















House-organ advertisement appearing in The Rein 
Company’s always stimulating publication Reimproof 
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When Plant Costs Are High in 
Some Departments 

When a printer who operates a cost 
system compares his hour costs with av- 
erage costs in his city, or with those of 
the country, it often happens that in a 
few departments his own costs are found 
to be much above the average. 

If the high costs show up in certain 
of the principal departments, as for in- 
stance hand composition, then the cause 
should be investigated thoroughly and 
corrected as quickly as is possible. If 
on the other hand the departments that 
show these high costs are operated but a 
small part of the time, then their high- 
ness need cause no alarm. In that case 
there will be but few chargeable hours 
produced in that department, and even 
if all of them were sold at a loss the total 
loss that this would occasion would not 
be great enough to worry about. 

Business concerns which can operate 
all departments of their plants at a sat- 
isfactory profit are few; and so are those 
that can keep costs in all departments 
down to somewhere near the average. 
Often it is necessary to instal and oper- 
ate certain machines, although their 
cost of operation is bound to be abnor- 
mal. This may be necessary to hold the 
business of a good customer, or to hold 
a certain kind of business. 

In a case of that kind what is really 
important is not whether the hour cost 
of operating the machine is high, but 
whether the work done on the machine 
can be bought for less outside; whether 
it could be gotten out on time if the work 
were handled outside; whether the busi- 
ness, to hold which the machine is neces- 
sary, could be retained if the work were 
done outside, or there would be danger 
of losing it; whether there is a net profit 
on the class of work the machine is used 
for, or on the entire business of the cus- 
tomer who is to be held. 











The all-important thing is the profit. 
If there is a satisfactory profit on the 
orders on which the machine is used, 
then it cannot cause a loss to the busi- 
ness, even if its hour cost is high. If the 
total business of the customer on whose 
orders it is used and for the production 
of which it was necessary to instal the 
machine results in a satisfactory profit, 
then the machine cannot cause loss to 
the business operating it. 

Nevertheless the profits of the busi- 
ness would be greater if in either case 
the work of the equipment in question 
were bought outside for less than it costs 
to produce it, supposing that were pos- 
sible; and in all cases continual efforts 
should be made to keep down costs, for 
there is no profit so certain as that which 
comes from savings which have been ef- 
fected in the cost of production. 

Is It Profitable to Analyze Losses 

Through Spoiled Work? 

No matter how spoiled work is taken 
care of upon the books of account, or 
whether the concern operates a cost sys- 
tem or not, knowledge of why and where 
orders were spoiled is both interesting 
and profitable and should therefore be 
made readily available. 

Inasmuch as the cost sheets of spoiled 
work, that is, work that had to be done 
over because of errors or misunderstand- 
ings, will but rarely be referred to for the 
same purposes as are those of regular 
orders, the record of their cost can well 
be filed separately from that of regular 
orders. For this purpose a separate series 
of order numbers should be assigned to 
the spoiled work; or the records of the 
spoiled orders can be simply kept segre- 
gated from those of regular work; or, if 
it is the practice of the concern to file 
order cost sheets in the order envelopes 
or tracers, the envelopes may be filed 
with those of regular orders, while the 
cost sheets of the spoiled work are filed 
in a separate place. 

No matter how the separate filing of 
the cost records of spoiled orders is ac- 
complished, having them all ready to 
look through at any moment, to analyze 
them, is well worth the trouble. It is im- 
possible to run a printing plant without 
an occasional spoiled order; and yet any 
spoilage that can be avoided is like any 

other economy—that much clear profit. 
Analysis of all the causes for the loss by 
spoiled work often helps cut that loss. 
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A Case Where Accuracy Captured 
a Trade-Composition Order 

When he is given printed copy, the 
printer who is to estimate the cost of a 
piece of straight composition will ordi- 
narily use a type measure to determine 
how many ems it contains. Well and 
good—but there are times when it pays 
to count the lines to determine the num- 
ber of ems contained in the copy. 

The writer recalls a case where a trade 
linotyper secured an order for setting 
the matter for a number of books, on the 
composition of which a number of trade 
linotypers were bidding—and that with- 
out cutting the price established in his 
town for linotype composition. In this 
case the linotyper who had set the text 
which constituted the printed copy had 
not set his trimmer knives properly, 
with the result that the body of the slugs 
was somewhat larger than the size the 
face called for, and for this reason each 
page of the copy contained a line or two 
less than it would have if the slugs had 
been trimmed down to the proper size. 
The linotypers who used only a type 
measure to find out how many ems there 
were therefore figured too many ems— 
and lost the business. 

As the linotyper who captured the or- 
der set his trimmer knives to the correct 
size of body, and so furnished no more 
composition than he was supposed to 
furnish for the price he received, based 
on the established price for a thousand 
ems, his competitors could not charge 
him with price cutting, nor even with 
being tricky. They might have done the 
same thing, and perhaps really should 
have done so, for linotypers ought to set 
the trimmer knives correctly. 

The Printer Should Always Base 

His Selling Prices on Cost! 

It is in no way objectionable for the 
printer to sell some kinds of work from 
a price list that shows selling prices and 
not cost prices. It is also well for him to 
have a list of rates that he aims to get 
for an hour’s work of the different kinds 
produced in his plant. But it is not well 
to use anything but hour costs as ac- 
tually found in the plant in the prepara- 
tion of estimates on printing. 

It seems needless to say that it ought 
to be the aim of every printer to make 
at least a small profit on each order pro- 
duced in his plant and, unless he uses 
his own costs when making estimates, 
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he has no way of knowing how much 
profit he might secure on work. He does 
not even know whether he will make a 
profit on an order if the time required 
to perform the different kinds of work 
on it has been estimated correctly, for 
those printing companies all the hour 
costs of which are below the selling 
prices advocated by some local organi- 


- zation, or some price list, are scarce. 


For these reasons the selling prices 
quoted in price lists should never be de- 
pended upon blindly. They should be 
checked up frequently with the cost of 
production no matter whether the price 
list has been compiled in the plant itself 
or by various outsiders. 





It Is Not Wise to Attempt Too 
Much in Your Plant 

The printer who can secure work that 
is notably larger than any he has ever 
done in the past or ever again expects 
to do, with the equipment at his com- 
mand, will do well to think twice. Be- 
cause the order is out of the ordinary 
and too large for the plant, it will very 
likely cost more to produce it than was 
thought possible. Aside from that, it will 
interfere so much with the production 
of other work in the plant that the cost 
of that too is increased. The result usu- 
ally is grief, instead of the desired profit. 

An additional reason why it is unwise 
to undertake to produce work too large 
for the plant is the danger of loss on ac- 
count of errors. Experience has taught 
that errors increase when work must be 
gotten out in a rush, so there is more 
danger of errors when there is an order 
going through that is really too big for 
the plant. We have been told that one 
small printer in Chicago recently under- 
took to produce an order the price of 
which was a little more than five thou- 
sand dollars. When the work was fin- 
ished an error was found that required 
that it be done over. The loss resulting 
from this not only ate up all the profits 
this printer could expect as income from 
the business for several years to come, 
but it nearly broke the printer. 
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While price lists make it easier to ar- 
rive at a selling price, nothing but a 
complete cost system will show whether 
that price left a profit over the cost of 
production, or left the printer with a loss 
that must be made up somewhere else. 
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PHILIP TELL DODGE 


HILIP TELL Dopce, president of 
Pp the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany for thirty-seven years, died 
in his eightieth year on August 9, at the 
family home in Rye, New York. By his 
demise there has passed from the earthly 
scene a character who exerted a pro- 
found influence on the growth 
and betterment of the printing 
industry throughout a business 
career of some four decades. 

Philip Tell Dodge was born 
at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 
1851, but while he was still 
a youth the family moved to 
Washington, D. C. His father 
was a patent attorney, and the 
boy worked in the law office 
during the day and studied law 
at night school. In 1873 he re- 
ceived his law degree in Co- 
lumbian College, now known 
as George Washington Univer- 
sity, and after being admitted 
to the bar he began practice as 
a patent lawyer, pleading cases 
before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The young attorney had de- 
veloped considerable inventive 
ability even before his admis- 
sion to the bar. It is said that 
he experimented with over a 
hundred inventions of his own, 
and he was interested in every 
new device which appeared to 
hold possibilities. As patent at- 


have been excelled. Endowed with an 
inherited talent for invention, fortified 
by his law education, and with a natu- 
ral ability for effective organization, Mr. 
Dodge immediately attacked the dual 
problem of improving the linotype and 
strengthening the company’s production 





PHILIP TELL DODGE 
July 11,1851 August 9, 1931 


Mergenthaler company in its influence 
upon every branch of the printing indus- 
try. Typesetting machines were then 
an unknown quantity. As the Mergen- 
thaler machine proved itself by its per- 
formance, and was continually being 
bettered by new features, competition 
appeared—and fair competi- 
tion stimulates any industry. 
The urge to introduce new and 
better typesetting machines 
was inevitably diverted to some 
extent toward the entire field 
of printing machinery. As a 
natural result the printing in- 
dustry gradually developed a 
list of plant machinery for han- 
dling almost every conceivable 
printing or allied purpose. All 
master printers who look back 
upon the mechanical progress 
attained in their industry will 
willingly concede the forward- 
looking influence so vigorously 
wielded by Mr. Dodge. 

The interests of this inven- 
tor-executive were by no means 
confined to the field of printing 
machinery. For eleven years he 
was affiliated with the Inter- 
national Paper Company, first 
as president and then as chair- 
man of the board, and during 
his career also served as presi- 
dent of the Columbia Graph- 
ophone Company, the Royal 
Typewriter Company, and the 





torney for the Remington Arms 
Company he filed applications for pat- 
ents covering the development of the 
typewriter. As the story goes, the appli- 
cations, which had been written on this 
new machine, were returned to the pat- 
ent lawyer by the Patent Office, as they 
did not comply with the regulation that 
applications should be in handwriting! 

In 1891 Mr. Dodge was designated as 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. The selection, made at a time 
when the firm was confronted with seri- 
ous problems of management, could not 


and business methods. The progress 
achieved by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company during the ensuing thirty- 
seven years, both as to the innumera- 
ble improved mechanical features of its 
product and in the much stronger char- 
acter of its operating and managerial 
methods, delineates more effectively 
than monument or epitaph the outstand- 
ing achievements of Philip T. Dodge as 
its chief executive. 

It is not difficult to trace the effects of 
Mr. Dodge’s notable leadership of the 


Indian River Company. At the 
time of his retirement he was a director 
of American Paper Exports, Incorpo- 
rated, Atlantic Coast Steamship Com- 
pany, the Champlain Realty Company, 
Continental Paper Bag Company, Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, Metropolitan 
Express Company, and the St. Maurice 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Dodge has been pointed out re- 
peatedly as one of those geniuses rare 
even in modern industry who have the 
faculty of bringing success to any enter- 
prise with which they become identified 
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in an executive capacity. Early during 
his connection with the International 
Paper Company he recognized weakness 
in the fact that newsprint constituted 
80 per cent of the company’s total out- 
put. The importance to the company of 
this one -grade was quite considerably 
reduced by the action of Mr. Dodge in 
equipping some of the concern’s mills to 
produce other kinds of paper. 

Another policy vigorously pursued by 
the company under the administration 
of Mr. Dodge was the complete utiliza- 
tion of the potential power output of the 
sites owned by the company. As a result 
of this progressive management approx- 
imately two-thirds of the assets of the 
company are at the present time in dis- 
tributing systems or power sites. 

Mr. Dodge was active in the work of 
the Boys’ Club of New York and in va- 
rious charitable organizations. He was 
a member of many clubs, including the 
Metropolitan, Union League, Engineers, 
New York, Republican, St. Andrews 
Golf, Rockaway Hunting, New York 
Yacht, and Larchmont Yacht clubs, and 
the Metropolitan Club, Washington. 

In 1928, when Mr. Dodge retired from 
active business life, he was succeeded 
as president of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company by Norman Dodge, an 
only son. The other survivors are his 
widow and one daughter. 
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A Striking Magazine Cover 

Of house magazines there is no end, 
that is, speaking one way. They come 
and they go, but most of them pass be- 
fore they have the chance to show what 
a house magazine may do, usually be- 
cause, through lack of attention, they do 
not have a real opportunity. 

Of house magazines which have come 
and stayed a decade or more there are 
a precious few. For certain of these there 
seems no end; like “ol’ man ribber” they 
just keep rolling along. Obviously these 
pay; presumably results from the others 
are disappointing. What makes the dis- 
tinction? Just quality! 

One of those which just keeps rolling 
along is Sperryscope, of the Sperry Gy- 
roscope Company, manufacturer, among 
other things, of ship stabilizers—hence 
the name. The cover from one issue as 
shown opposite is not only indicative of 
the quality put into this magazine, but 
a charming study in blues and greens. 


Business Review tor August 


LTHOUGH it is difficult to prove this 
to the person who has been out of 
work for months, or the business man 
who has experienced such times as his 
father went through in the nineties or 
as his grandfather faced in the early sev- 
enties, business is really showing signs 
of improvement. There has been a de- 
cided pickup in the textile and leather 
industries—the pair that led the way out 
of the depression of 1921. Commercial 
failures reported for July were less than 
for any previous month this year. An- 
other encouraging sign is a report that 
earnings of 184 representative American 
corporations for the second quarterly 
period indicated a substantial increase 
over those of the previous quarter. This 
is the first time that such a showing has 
been made since the beginning of the 
present business depression. 

The decline in steel-mill operations 
flattened out toward the end of July and 
a slight upward trend is now shown— 
the first increase in steel-mill activity 
since March. Ore shipments from upper 
lake ports were 5,753,259 tons up until 
July 1 of this year as against 15,737,573 
tons during that period of last year. 

Railroad buying is again coming to 
the front. The Texas & Pacific has put 
in orders for 2,500 tons of rail with a 
Colorado mill, while the L. & N. has an 
inquiry afield for 50,000 tons, and the 
Southern Pacific has entered the market 
for 60,000 tons. Very heavy orders for 
freight, refrigerator, and tank cars are 
also being placed. More than 160,000 
tons of structural steel will be required 
for five major projects just about to be 
started. The new Chicago post office will 
require 45,000 tons; a bridge at New 
Orleans, 60,000 tons; a new parcel-post 
building, a freight terminal, and an in- 
land water terminal, at New York City, 
will demand a total of 61,500 tons. Pipe- 
line orders are demanding attention, too. 

Automobile production came in for a 
slump during July. According to figures 
compiled by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the July output 
in the United States and Canada stood 
at 221,485 units, as compared with 256,- 
297 units in June and 275,721 in July, 
1930. The July sales of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation to consumers in this 
country totaled 85,054 units, as com- 
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pared with 103,303 units in June. Sales 
to American dealers by the same firm 
amounted to 78,723 cars in July, against 
100,270 in June. 

The unusually hot weather that pre- 
vailed generally throughout the country 
during July has been largely to blame 
for the sales decline in the retail trade. 
Reports from 523 department stores in 
231 cities show an 8 per cent decrease 
in sales during July as compared with 
June. Thirty-four chain-store organiza- 
tions, together with three large mail- 
order concerns, had July sales of $171,- 
509,769, a decrease of 3 per cent from 
$176,830,005, as reported by the same 
organization in July of last year. 

Production of paper for the first six 
months of 1931 was 11 per cent below 
the output of the corresponding period 
of last year, while the total pulp produc- 
tion was something like 19 per cent be- 
low that of a year ago. Both paper and 
pulp production sharply declined during 
the last half of 1930, but since January, 
1931, this trend has taken a turn for the 
better, although the level of operations 
is still below that of the corresponding 
months of 1930. It is felt that the de- 
crease has become smaller, and that later 
the comparisons will be more favorable. 

The comments of national business 
services are by no means unanimous re- 
garding the business situation, yet there 
is a general feeling that we are on the 
road to recovery. Babson believes that 
the business depression is more than 
half over and that we are now on the 
home stretch. He sees definitely encour- 
aging signs, but adds that “all of the 
retarding factors have by no means van- 
ished.” The Guaranty Survey predicts 
that “Although no definite improvement 
has as yet become visible, there is some 
basis for the increasing belief that the 
lowest level of depression has been seen 
or will be seen within the very near fu- 
ture, and that some degree of tangible 
recovery ought to manifest itself dur- 
ing the second half of the year.” Poor’s 
Manual Service makes this statement: 
“Our present analysis of the important 
underlying factors indicates that after 
the usual period of seasonal quiet this 
summer there will be further gradual im- 
provement in general business through 
the fall and to the end of the year.” 
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Can You Improve This Layout for 
a Country- Weekly Plant? 


HAT is the most efficient shop lay- 
Wow for the country-weekly plant 
that operates two typesetting machines 
and a Goss Comet press? A Florida pub- 
lisher who contemplates the erection of 
a new printshop is facing that question. 
The accompanying floor plan was pre- 
pared for him from his own ideas; but 


STOCK ROOM 


12'X18 


BUSINESS OFFICE 
17°x 18" 


REPORTERS 
le ae ie 


PRIVATE OFFICE 


the publisher thinks that it follows his 
ideas too closely, and that what he needs 
is a different and more authoritative 
slant against which he can scrutinize his 
own views. The publisher’s questions 
are best stated in his own words: 

“Why should not the private office of 
the editor-manager be in a balcony over 
the entrance, with stairs to the business 
office and the newsroom? With a desk at 
the railing of the balcony the editor- 
manager would look over all the work 
and workmen and would be in sight of 
all who had business with him. 

“Ts not the space for the newsroom 
out of proportion to that of the business 
office? If a Ludlow were to be installed 
in the shop, where would it go? 

“A great deal of our work is circulars 
—store bills of full-page size and also 
placards, more of such than letterheads, 
etc.—and we have found that with the 


thirty-six-point set on the machines it 
is advantageous to use good type in the 
larger sizes. Large-size wood type takes 
up a great deal of space. How is it to be 
placed to be accessible? 

“We issue a weekly, but we foresee 
that we may have to go into the daily 
field. The Goss Comet is placed to de- 


THE SUGGESTED LAYOUT 
Layout for a country-weekly plant with two 
typesetting machines and a Goss Comet press. 
The dotted section at right represents a pro- 
posed twenty-foot increase in the building’s 
depth for future expansion. The equipment 
suggested is as follows: (1) linotype; (2) in- 
tertype; (3) copy cabinets; (4) dumping and 
correcting bank; (5) makeup tables; (6) Van- 
dercook proof press; (7) newspaper-type cab- 
inets; (8) commercial-work type cabinet; (9) 
saw; (10) iron-top composing table; (11) 
stock tables and drying rack; (12) platen- 
press cabinet; (13) table; (14) cutter; (15) 
padding table; (16) 8 by 12 Chandler & Price 
press; (17) 10 by 15 Chandler & Price press; 
(18) 17 by 22 Universal press;.(19) Style B 
Kelly press; (20) Goss Comet press 


liver near the door, to keep the carriers 
away from the front entrance and out of 
the composing room. Should the stock 
of newsprint rolls be in the space be- 
tween the press and the metal-room, or 
in a warehouse directly.in the rear of 
the press? The lot is an inside lot. Space 
must be left for a garage for the office 
automobile and the delivery truck; the 
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garage must be kept out of the way of 
the warehouse and the rear entrance. 

“Why should the small presses be in 
such position that the feeder looks to 
the blank wall? Why not change them 
around, so that the roller racks and ink 
cabinets and tympan paper are placed 
against the wall?” Ee. 

These are some of the practical ques- 
tions for which many of you readers, 
having studied these and similar prob- 
lems, know the answers. Perhaps in your 
own plant you have been able to solve 
them, and have these solutions jotted 





down on the sketches for that plant you 
intend to build at a future date. Perhaps 
you have in mind a number of features 
which would be of genuine benefit to the 
printer-publisher who is now planning 
to erect his new building. 

Here is an opportunity to assist this 
country-weekly proprietor and the thou- 
sands of other printer-publishers always 
in Search of improvements in plant lay- 
out. Write to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
suggesting what definite steps you would 
take in increasing the efficiency of this 
layout, and answering as many of the 
publisher’s questions as possible. THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be glad to repro- 
duce all valuable contributions to the 
discussion, and to show submitted lay- 
outs which seem to improve upon the 
one reproduced herewith. Let’s see what 
sound ideas can be uncovered for the 
benefit of every printer-publisher! 
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Effectiveness With the Use of Only Two Colors 


In The Inland Printer for May the Hermann article discussed and 
portrayed the additional attention value of a second color when 
skilfully employed. The examples shown herewith, as reproduced 
in Cuts and Copy, house publication of Adcraft, Los Angeles, serve 
to emphasize the value of the second color—a value far greater in 
proportion than is the additional expense involved. That the second 


color should be red or orange may almost be taken for granted. 
Test quantities of a sales letter sent out by a Buffalo firm, says Cuts 
and Copy, yielded 26 per cent response when red was the second 
color, as compared with 17 per cent when the second color was 
blue, 12 per cent when it was green, and 12 per cent when but one 
color was used. Printers gain by advocating use of a second color! 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertarning to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered 1n this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 























Subject-Predicate Agreement 


Some months ago The Saturday Evening 
Post printed, “It is evident that the Mussolini 
ambition, or rather its latest ramifications, have 
a depressing effect.” I was asked to determine 
whether “have” should be “has,” and gave the 
verdict in favor of “has.” I wrote to the editor 
of the Post, and he replied that the reader had 
slipped a cog—that “has” was correct. I then 
wrote to twenty-one professors of English in 
Canadian universities. They all replied: ten 
for “has” and eleven for “have.” Please let us 
have your verdict —Ottawa. 


It can be argued either way. Taking 
the sentence as written and punctuated, 
“has” is clearly called for. The subject 
is “ambition.” The words “or rather its 
latest ramifications” are parenthetically 
interjected; commas set them off from 
the run of the sentence precisely as a 
pair of parenthesis marks would have 
done. But: Suppose you look at the sen- 
tence without the commas. Then you 
may read it this way: “Ambition (has) 
or rather its ramifications have a de- 
pressing effect.”” My own vote goes for 
“has,” but those who voted for “have” 
can make a pretty good case. The dif- 
ference is that the first way, with the 
singular verb, is simple and “natural,” 
while the second, with its plural verb, 
tends to be somewhat artificial. 





Division of Words 


The question arose as to why the word ”’de- 
odorize” breaks on the “r.’’ Does Standard or 
any other dictionary do this?—New York. 


Webster, Standard, and Century all 
give it “deodor-ize.” And nobody says 
“deodo-rize.” I really do not know just 
what the querist had in mind, for I do 
not see how any break except on the “r” 
could be justified. In his rules for di- 
vision, F. Horace Teall said (Rule 3): 
“When a short vowel is followed by a 
single consonant or a digraph, as ‘ph,’ 
the consonant is included in the syllable 
with it.” Examples: “compar-ative” and 
“sep-arate.” The only exceptions noted 
are words in which the consonant would 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


have its sound misrepresented if taken 
away from the following vowel and left 
unsupported at the end of the first syl- 
lable, as in the word “‘lo-gic.” 





Apostrophe as Sign of Plural 

In a proof today I found: “We organized 
three B. Y. P. U.’s and three W. M. U’s.” Was 
I right when I changed the latter group of ini- 
tials to “W. M. U.’s” ?—Missouri. 

You certainly were. There is no dif- 
ference between the two plurals. There 
is absolutely no reason for omission of 
the period after the “U” in the second 


set of initials. It should be there. 








The Binoculars of 


Your Business 
> an are the lenses through 


which you vividly scruti- 
nize each function of your busi- 
ness. Without them you would 
be like a man trying to perceive 
the complete details of a planet 
in the solar system. 

Yet the records used by many 
businesses are not lucid, concise, 
or appropriate. Probably poor 
composition is the most promi- 
nent of the defects. 

It is this factor that we have 
mastered in the makeup of rec- 
ords. Our long experience fully 
qualifies us to handle the print- 
ing of the most complex records 
and finish them up in a fashion 
that will make them graphically 
reveal the details you seek. 




















Cover advertisement from Bramwords, house-organ 
of The Bramwood Press, of Indianapolis 
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The Proofreader’s Dictionary 


What is your reaction to this suggestion: 
Would it not be a fine idea if some astute dic- 
tionary publisher would agree to furnish to 
each purchaser an appendix revised every six 
months, and cumulative for a period of, say, 
five years? Not many of us poor printers can 
afford to buy a dictionary every time a new 
edition appears, so our proofreaders get little 
wrong-font dictionaries and atlases which give 
us little but grief. You may see all manner of 
objections to this plan. What do you actually 
think of it >—California. 


My first reaction is enthusiastically 
favorable, but reflection fails to support 
it. Some cyclopedia publishers use the 
system suggested, but it is only a device 
of expediency—and it would not work 
even as well with a dictionary as with a 
cyclopedia. The last edition of Webster 
had a section of “New Words” up front. 
I wonder just how many purchasers and 
users of the dictionary even knew that 
section was there? One consultant re- 
ported to me that a certain word (I be- 
lieve it was “questionnaire” ) wasn’t in 
Webster. He was surprised when it was 
shown to him; he hadn’t even noticed 
the existence of that front-matter sup- 
plement. And that’s a word likely to be 
in question in the small proofroom any 
old time: “Two ‘n’s or one?” 

Successive supplements in separate 
form would necessitate several searches 
for a word, and time would be wasted. 
Possibly the experiment has actually 
been made; if any reader knows of such 
an example, I hope he will tell us. 

Now, cut a little deeper. It is a shame, 
positively a shame, that proofreaders 
are not better supplied with reference 
books. The ordinary proofroom diction- 
ary is a joke—if you don’t see it as a 
tragedy. It is old, out of date, worn and 
torn, battered, and fit only for the junk 
heap. Printshop proprietors need a good 
bawling-out for their treatment of the 
proofroom. If they hire proofreaders, 
why don’t they equip them properly for 
















their work? Is the proofreader expected 
to have a dictionary and a cyclopedia, 
an atlas and an almanac, in his head? 
Every other worker is equipped with the 
best the shop owner can afford to buy, 
because he is regarded as part of the 
productive equipment of the plant. The 
proofreader is productive and not any 
parasite, because his work checks up on 
the productive work of others and con- 
tributes the vital element of cleanness 
and accuracy—quality. 

I sure have a pat on the back for any 
proofreader who, without being fussy, 
querulous, overdemanding, can let his 
employer know that he has self-respect 
as a worker, and will produce more effec- 
tively if given comfortable quarters with 
light, air, and quiet—and supplied with 
the absolutely necessary reference vol- 
umes, up-to-date and usable. A skilful 
worker-needs good tools for good work. 





“Alright” 


I should like to have you tell me when to use 
“all right” and when “alright.”—Kansas City. 


I never use “alright.” It is used quite 
commonly by younger persons, and per- 
haps some day will-be as generally ac- 
cepted as “altogether.” -A thing is “all 
right” when it is completely right; “all” 
is an adverb, modifying the’ adjective 
“right.” I can see no change in sense 
comparable to that which separates “al- 
together” from “all together.” But then, 
perhaps I’m alwrong. In fact, I should 
not wonder if my objection to “alright” 
is nothing but the result of prissy gram- 
mar teaching in public school when: I 
was a kid, last century. 


Subconscious Compounding 

Will you obligingly discuss the grammatical 
rightness or wrongness of the expression “per- 
fect good taste” ? One party believes that “per- 
fectly” must be used in this case. A.second 
party thinks that “perfect” is correct because 
it is intended to modify “good taste” rather 
than “good,” and is therefore an adjective. 
How about it ?—Illinois. 


Oh, boy—what a peach of a question! 
It goes to the heart of the proofreader’s 
problems in determining points of good 
English. Incidentally, study of this will 
give you a clearer insight into the nature 
of compounding than will the study of 
seven textbooks on English. 

First, view the matter in a grammati- 
cal vacuum. Take the words just as they 
stand: “perfect good taste.” “Taste” is 
a noun. “Good” is an adjective modify- 
ing it. And “perfect” should be “per- 
fectly,” an adverb modifying “good.” 
The meaning of the group of words, on 
face value, is “taste that is perfectly 
good.” All right, so far. 

But: “Good taste” is used commonly, 
in speech, as one noun, not an adjective 
with a noun. That is to say, subcon- 
sciously we compound the words. No 
doubt there are some writers who do ac- 
tually and visibly compound them, using 
a hyphen: “good-taste.” But to most of 
us there is something fishy in the looks 
of that. Even-people who hyphenate 





Though we stated that no more ‘‘M’sieu le 
Voyageur” resets would be used, it seems 
only fair that the long-distance contribu- 
tions seen below should wind up the series. 
Incidentally these offerings serve to indi- 
cate The Inland Printer’s international in- 
fluence in the realms of worthy typography 
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“well-known” in an attributive position 
(“a well-known man’), which by the 
way I don’t do, would hesitate to write 
“good-taste.” Yet the adjective-noun 
combination is in no way essentially dif- 
ferent from the adverb-adjectival-par- 
ticiple combination. As an actual matter 
of fact there is no syntactic change in 
either conjunction of words. 

However, in our actual speech and in 
thought we do compound “good taste” 
into a single unit. Thus it is perfectly 
correct to say “in perfect good taste.” It 
would be my personal choice. But— 

Both ways are right. Which you pre- 
fer depends on your “slant.” And this 
is true in many printshop discussions. 
Much time and trouble would be saved 
if people would recognize the fact that 
when one is right the other doesn’t nec- 
essarily have to be wrong. 





Divine Pronouns 


I would appreciate your opinion as to the 
use of capitals in pronouns referring to the 
Deity. (If possible, please give the authority.) 
It is understood that “He,” “His,” “Thy,” 
“Thou,” always take capitals when they refer 
to the Deity; but certain words, such as 
“Who,” “Whom,” “Which,” etc., are in ques- 
tion. Thank you!—Massachusetts. 


Well, sir, I'll tell you what I think— 
which, after all and of course, is only 
what I think. It is that all such pronouns 
are better capitalized. Why some and 
not the others? DeVinne’s rule in “Prac- 
tical Composition” makes the distinc- 
tion you suggest; but hanged if I can 
exactly see why. In his book ‘“Punctu- 
ation” my father, F. Horace Teall, for 
thirty years the conductor of Proofroom, 
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laid down the rule thus: “All appella- 
tives of God should have capital ini- 
tials.” (I apply this same rule to any 
pronouns referring to Christ.) Here is 
the way the question is treated in “Con- 
structive English,” by Francis K. Ball: 
“In hymns and the like the personal and 
possessive pronouns and the possessive 
adjectives, if referring to the Trinity, 
usually begin with a capital letter; but 
this style is not followed where it would 
result in much capitalization, as in the 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
in works on theology.” 





Sea Gardens in a Printshop 
Enclosed are two proofs encircled. The bone 
of contention is: Should the “Sea Gardens” be 
printed thus, with capitals, or “sea gardens,” 
lower case ?--New York. 


The expression occurs in a schedule 
for tourists: “opportunity for wonder- 
ful sea bathing, golf, sightseeing in car- 
riages, Sea Gardens in glass-bottomed 
boats,” etc. Both words should be capi- 
talized, or both kept down. It is a ques- 
tion whether you are speaking of sea 
gardens in a general way, or of some 
particular gardens with that name as a 
proper noun. I imagine the term is used 
in a general sense, and lower-case “s” 
and “g” would be correct. The sentence 
is poorly worded. You may see the sea 
gardens from (not in) glass-bottomed 
boats. Circular style is a bit florid by 
nature, and “Sea Gardens” might please 
the customer. But the two words should 


of course be treated alike. 
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Comparing Letterpress, Gravure, 


Lithography, and Collotype 


By OTTO KRUGER 


REQUENTLY a question arises as to 

the relative merits and differences of 
letterpress, offset lithography, rotagra- 
vure, and collotype, and the particular 
advantages of one method over another 
for producing the most effective results 
in typography and illustrations in news- 
papers, magazines, books, catalogs, and 
the many other products of the printing 
press of our present age. 

Letterpress printing is still the most 
widely used method, and for very good 
practical reasons, as it has the advan- 
tage of movable type, and the text mat- 
ter can be changed or corrected up to 
the last minute before going to press— 
something which cannot be done in any 
other printing method. Where illustra- 
tions are included these can easily be 
combined in the form with the type mat- 
ter, be they line or halftone plates in one 
or more colors, produced by photoen- 
graving. Thus for critically sharp repro- 
duction of fine detail in black and white 
and in color printing the letterpress has 
the first choice. In some instances where 
the design is not too complicated the 
printer can make his own illustrations 
by engraving them in linoleum or soft 
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French resettings of an American idea (left) and of one from Switzerland. The former was reproduced, but 
in horizontal arrangement, in The Inland Printer for June. From a recent number of Bulletin Officiel, Paris 


metal. Bronze printing on art paper can 
be done more economically on the let- 
terpress, which is also the case where 
perforating, numbering, stamping, or 
embossing is to be done simultaneously 
with the printing reproduced from the 
type form and plates. 

A well equipped letterpress plant re- 
quires the investment of considerable 
capital. The type is constantly wearing 
out or becoming obsolete; the standing 
forms of type matter that are held for 
future orders represent a considerable 
investment, and, although electrotypes 
or stereotypes can be made from these 
forms to release the type for further use, 
this does not always prove economical. 


Makeready a Weakness 


A weakness of letterpress printing is 
the time required for makeready on the 
press, especially on the large halftones, 
which often require several days in pre- 
paring them for printing. Even a mod- 
erate-size shop requires several special 
machines and other equipment to han- 
dle a large variety of work. In contrast 
to the other methods, the typical shape 
or form on the letterpress is the square; 
any change from the rectangular, such 
as an oblique or curved arrangement of 
the type matter, requires a great deal of 
time in composing and setting up the 
type, for which a customer seldom pays. 

Offset printing, as compared with let- 
terpress, seems like a simple procedure. 
This, however, is only on the surface, as 
the simplicity conceals many tricks and 
difficulties. Chemical processes are in- 
volved that the eye cannot see and im- 
mediately control, as is possible on the 
letterpress. Halftones in black and white 
are far less satisfactory than those done 
on the letterpress, while reproductions 
of line drawings are better and the cost 
of these line plates is much less than by 
photoengraving. As compared with the 
letterpress, there is practically no make- 
ready on the offset press. 

Offset is ¢he method for color printing 
in large editions from large plates. The 
plates for small-size color reproductions 
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are no cheaper than those made by pho- 
toengraving, and can be more expensive 
where high-quality reproduction is de- 
manded. A modern two-color offset press 
is capable of producing far more impres- 
sions an hour than are possible on a let- 
terpress, but for high-quality four-color 
reproduction from paintings and water 
colors the letterpress is superior, and 
these results cannot be equaled on the 
offset press even though five to six col- 
ors have been employed. 


Lithographic Difficulties 


The high-quality four-color halftone 
printing demands exact register and a 
clean, sharp impression of each dot from 
each color plate, combined with an even 
distribution of ink. The very nature of 
offset printing prevents meeting these 
conditions. The moisture necessary on 
the offset plate has its influence on the 
paper, and is often the cause of color- 
work being out of register. An offset im- 
pression from halftone dots cannot be 
as clean and sharp as the direct impres- 
sion from such dots on the letterpress, 
and neither can the offset ink impression 
have the same strength and density on 
the paper. All this applies to work of the 
highest quality, which in a great many 
instances is not possible for the amount 
the customer is prepared to pay. Offset 
printing, more particularly on the color 
reproductions of large size, is perfectly 
satisfactory and constitutes a formida- 
ble rival of the letterpress. 

Rotagravure or intaglio printing is 
superior to all other methods for pro- 
ducing profusely illustrated newspapers 
and other illustrations for books, etc., in 
monochrome or one color. No mechani- 
cal printing method can reproduce, in a 
single impression and with like ease, all 
the gradations from highlight to shadow 
that occur in photographs and drawings. 
Nearly every kind of paper can be used, 
and the results on ordinary newsprint 
are almost equal in quality to those ob- 
tained on high-grade paper. There is al- 
most no makeready, the press requires 
very little attention when running as 
compared with the offset or letterpress, 
and also the edition is remarkably even 
throughout the run so long as the copper 
cylinder remains in good condition. 

The average cost of producing these 
printing cylinders is higher than work 
of a similar size in either the halftones 
made by photoengraving, or offset-press 


plates. These cylinders require pains- 
taking care in their preparation, as the 
slightest out-of-true, and any lack of at- 
tention in the grinding and polishing, 
will decrease the quality of the printed 
work. The method of applying the text 
and pictures to the cylinder and etch- 
ing these into the cylinder is more diffi- 
cult than is either letterpress or offset 
platemaking, for the slightest breaking- 
away of the rotagravure screen lines 
during etching produces inferior results 
on the press and is very likely to shorten 
the life of the cylinder. 

Any grit or other very hard particles 
in the ink will produce scratches in the 
blank areas of the cylinder. These will 
appear as fine dark lines in the blank 
areas of the paper and in the highlight 
tints of the pictures, and it is almost im- 
possible to remove these scratches with- 
out injury to the work. The rotagravure 
screen lines are also in the text and type 
matter, and this, therefore, has not the 
clean, crisp appearance of either letter- 
press or offset printing. 


Problems of Rotagravure 


The printing cylinder is a rigid single 
unit on which any extensive alterations 
are impossible and even slight correc- 
tions are difficult, as any handwork pro- 
duces a texture entirely different from 
that of the original etching, and this 
does not improve the appearance of the 
work. All original copy and text should 
be letter-perfect before it reaches the 
etcher, for if any serious error is present 
there is only one way satisfactorily to 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Attention-compelling forcefulness is an outstanding 
feature of this effective ad by Raymond C. Dreher 
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correct it, and that is to make the cyl- 


inder over. There are so many factors 
involved in producing good rotagravure 
work that small defects are invariably 
present in almost every large form when 
these are carefully examined as to their 
mechanical perfection. 

Collotype, that is, reproducing from a 
gelatin surface, can hardly be classed 
among the major printing methods, but 
it is the only process by which the gra- 
dations of light and shade which exist in 
a photograph can be reproduced on a 
printing press with such perfection that 
frequently impressions from the press 
are thought to be photographs. 


Limited Speed of Collotype 


From a platemaking viewpoint there 
is none so simple in its procedure as col- 
lotype, yet in its very simplicity there 
are innumerable danger spots and de- 
tails which must be constantly watched, 
and, even though the most exacting care 
is employed, this is probably the most 
unreliable printing method of them all. 
The printing plates react to the slight- 
est change in temperature and humidity 
in the pressroom, causing wide varia- 
tions in the impressions throughout the 
edition, this being especially noticeable 
in multicolor printing. Compared with 
the other methods of printing, collotype 
is very slow; what an offset press can 
produce in ten minutes would require 
all day on a collotype press. With all its 
difficulties, this method proves of value 
in printing limited editions for special 
purposes, such as the plates and illustra- 
tions for fine books and where facsimile 
reproductions of high quality are sought 
by the printer’s customer. 

Very decided improvements are being 
made in collotype printing surfaces by 
a firm which is supplying special films 
consisting of the gelatin printing surface 
coated on sheet celluloid, and after these 
sheets have been prepared for printing 
they are mounted on steel bases on the 
press. This film is exceptionally tough, 
and will produce a far greater edition 
than do the ground-plate-glass collotype 
printing plates. Printing from collotype 
films is handled on the ordinary let- 
terpress, and some attention to humid- 
ity and temperature control during the 
printing is essential for obtaining im- 
pressions of the highest quality—An 
article from “Offset-Buch-und-Werbe- 
kunst,” translated by Gustav R. Mayer. 


























Printing Salesmen Who Have Failed 
to Produce—and the Reasons Why 


By S.K. HARGIS 


ATURALLY, and understandably, 
N your average master printer is 
far more interested personally 
in the printing business—that is, in the 
art of printing—than in selling. Selling 
is a necessary evil to him—I mean per- 
sonally. If he has to hire sellers to get 
his orders, it is one of the unfortunate 
phases of the business. Thus he is more 
than ready to hire one man after an- 
other, turn him loose on local prospects, 
and when, one after another, they fail 
to produce, hire more. So the procession 
goes on, year after year. 

This, of course, is somewhat costly; 
and is it necessary? Why do so many 
salesmen, otherwise bright enough, fall 
down when it comes to selling printing 
service? Let us see why five salesmen, 
picked at random, failed to succeed in 
the work, while at least four of these 
have subsequently made good in other 
lines. First, we will consider the case 
of Printing Salesman A. 

A, as his call slips proved, made a tre- 
mendous number of calls. He worked 
hard every day—early on the street and 
late to quit—and was apparently much 
interested in his work. But he failed to 
bring in enough business to warrant his 
place on our payroll, after a period of 
about five months. 

A’s trouble, it was discovered later, 
lay in the fact that, while he made a pro- 
digious number of calls, he seldom got 
farther than the reception room. Pros- 
pects easily stalled him off—‘just one 
more printing salesman.” He took ex- 
cuses too easily, and placed too much 
faith in the evasions of advertising man- 
agers and purchasing agents. He knew 
all the assistants, the “buffers,” and he 
failed to recognize the fact that in sell- 
ing printing it is less important to “get 
in” than to talk to the right man once 
you do manage to get in. 

I guess it was a fixed trait in A’s 
makeup. We found that he had been 


Possibly Your Salesmen Are Handicapped by 
These Difficulties. Better Check Up and See! 


trying to sell printing to information- 
desk clerks and to telephone operators, 
with only an occasional tryout on assis- 
tants and helpers. A hard plugger, but 
an unintelligent one. He has, however, 
done very well in shoes. 

B was a man of forty having a good 
space-selling record with a large New 
York City daily; a conscientious and an 
intelligent man, but seemingly unable 
to land enough printing business to keep 
him in tobacco. He had four months at 
it. Then one day we decided to see what 
was wrong with B’s methods. 


Out! 


N Many an office, today and to- 
morrow, old Father Hubbard 
will go to the cupboard and find 
the shelves bare of stationery, 
forms, or supplies that he would 
have sworn were all on hand 
and in abundance. And then we 
hope he will call Lincoln 8840. 
We are always glad to have 
these emergency orders, because 
often they come from folks not 
familiar with our service, and get 
us new friends and customers. 
We would gladly have you 
test our service. Our work is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory to 
the customer. 
But let us get acquainted on 
some of that emergency work! 


























Cover-page advertisement from Bramwords, house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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B, it seemed, was getting into plenty 
of business houses, and, furthermore, 
was contacting the right men. It was not 
easy to shunt him off onto the smaller 
fry—he had been through too much sell- 
ing for that. But B had been persistently 
buzzing around on accounts of compet- 
ing concerns, engaging in a surprising 
amount of “knocking,” and trying, with 
a set policy of grazing or trying to graze 
in the other fellow’s pasture, to win an 
amazing crop of enemies for our shop. 

We first got wind of it when such a 
prospect called us up and asked that we 
keep B away from his office. He was 
perfectly satisfied with his printer; B 
had shown him nothing that could pos- 
sibly justify a change. That was that. 
When his attention was called to the 
policy of our firm to disregard the vir- 
tues and vices of competition religiously, 
B took issue with us and revealed the 
fact very plainly that he could not work 
along these lines. He quit. He is now, I 
understand, selling publication space— 
with considerable success. 

Take the case of Salesman C, twenty- 
eight, just married, full of enthusiasm, 
who went out to sell catalog service for 
us. As in many printshops, nobody took 
it upon himself to see that C got proper 
instruction and guidance, and his lack 
of knowledge of printing service was 
amazing. He had the idea in his head 
that to sell catalog work you don’t have 
to know anything about catalog print- 
ing at all. He did not even go to the 
trouble of visiting our color pressroom 
or our bindery! To C that had nothing 
to do with the sale of our service. 

So C got into some pretty hot water 
in a very short time. He had called on 
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scarcely more than a dozen or so expe- 
rienced advertising men before he knew 
something was wrong! They just made 
a monkey out of C. We first sensed the 
trouble when he began to phone in, once 
or twice a day, with something like this: 
“Say, there’s a guy up here at Simpson’s 
who wants to know whether we can sad- 
dle-stitch a twenty-eight-page folder.” 
Or, “What’s this offset stuff they are 
talking about, and are we equipped to 
handle that kind of work?” 

Even at this rate C could have been 
saved. It wasn’t too late to study our 
plant, our methods—the printing busi- 
ness. But he placed no value whatever 
on such knowledge, and plainly said so. 
“The shop’s full of printers,” he said 
testily. “I’m a salesman, and that’s my 


job!” And C has since done very well, I 
havehad very good reason to know, in 
a line of specialty selling. 

As for D, he totally lacked that “nose 
for orders” which is so closely akin to 
the “nose for news” accepted in every 
newsroom as a sort of sixth sense. After 
about two months’ work, it was revealed 
that D had walked all around, through, 
and over a lot of printing orders without 
ever knowing it. He was running around 
in a circle. He never knew today what 
he proposed to do tomorrow. He was en- 
tirely unable to make up a prospect list 
of his own. He was always hungrily 
seeking “tips,” but never dug them up 
himself. On a Monday morning, at 11 
o’clock, a large clothing house gave out 
a booklet order worth $33,000, though 














D had been sitting in that very office 
half an hour earlier. A competing house 
walked away with the business while D 
read Life in the anteroom! 

Possibly it was not his fault—but it 
happened so often. One of his prospects 
handed out a big form order in the mis- 
taken belief that D worked for the com- 
petitor and the competing salesman was 
working for us. Maybe it was a bad 
break. Printing salesmen do have them 
now and then; but not day after day 
and week after week. 

D couldn’t smell a printing order held 
right under his nose. So we let him go. 
He connected with a bank and, I hear, 
is doing pretty well. 

I recount our experiences with E hesi- 
tatingly. He was a fine, upstanding fel- 
low. Had been long selling a specialty, 





but the company failed. He met one of 
our men at lunch, and later we put him 
on our selling staff. 

Why did E fail? Well, chiefly because 
he completely upset our composing de- 








He's only waiting for 
you to go out again 
then he'll invite him- 
self along. He wants 
to be sociable. 
















Notice the new foreman, 
watching me since he 
caught me sneaking 













out for an eye-opener 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Sociability 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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partment. He also kept our cost clerk in 
a state of sleeplessness. He’d embroil 
the shop at every turn by making im- 
possible promises to the customer just 
to get the business. No wonder E dis- 
played a pretty sales record. The trouble 
was that we lost a considerable amount 
of money on his business. 

E had no hesitancy in quoting prices 
offhand without consulting us. He also 
promised orders in whatever period of 
time the customer might mention. And, 
worse than that, he failed too frequently 
to mention to us, even casually, some of 
the rash promises he had made outside. 
Usually we learned about them after the 
customer began to howl. 

We couldn’t reform E. It was a weak- 
ness with him. He failed to see the very 
distinct physical limitations in the com- 
mercial-printing business, and the ease 
with which a salesman can destroy all 
possibilities of profit on an order when 
that salesman knows less about cost ele- 
ments than a bindery girl. 

We reasoned with E, because he could 
sell. But it was of no use—it was in the 
blood. His business was unsafe, full of 
trouble, unprofitable, and he made too 
many enemies. His way of getting print- 
ing business was not ours. But E has 
turned out to be a fairly good manager 
in a good-sized New York shoe store. 

Selling printing service must always 
entail a number of qualities which are 
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combined only in the most experienced 
of printing-house salesmen. Every com- 
mercial-printing concern has a few such. 
But you don’t find even a few of these 
necessaries combined in any one embryo 
salesman out of fifty. And it is unfortu- 
nate that printers, as a whole, do not 
watch selling methods more carefully, 
this being the case. 

In the printing business we have that 
all-important thing—customer relation- 
ship—in a degree known only in a few 
lines of business. Unless we can protect 
that by the right kind of contacting and 
selling, we are not going to continue to 
be in business very long. 

I know an important printer in New 
York City who personally trains every 
salesman hired, puts him through the 
hoops before he is even allowed a busi- 
ness card, and, profiting by past expe- 
riences, lays him off permanently if he 
reveals any of those major weaknesses 
with which any salesman for a commer- 
cial-printing house must fail in the end. 
If other printers were equally particular 
they would benefit by that foresight. 


$a Grow» 
Advertising Lines on Reverse 
of Checks Aid Printer 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


A small printer in the East has put 
into effect an idea somewhat novel as an 
advertising stunt. This takes the shape 
of a short reminder printed in red ink 
on the reverse side of his checks. Each 
check usually contains two such phrases 
—one at the top and one at the bottom. 
In this way the person to whom it is 
made payable cannot help but note the 
significance of its appeal, nor can other 
merchants into whose hands the check 
later falls. Two of the many he has used 
are: “Good printing builds banks and 
bank accounts,” and “Your printing will 
work as well for you as your dollar.” 

This little plan has made numerous 
friends for its originator. In addition to 
being good advertising, it has helped to 
secure new accounts, and one client has 
gone so far as to ask the printer to origi- 
nate a few quotations for his checks and 
blotters. Now the printer responsible 
for this pulling idea has several custom- 
ers who use not only his printing but 
also his way of selling it with printing. 
It seems to be good personal advertis- 
ing, and might prove a profitable sug- 
gestion for other printers to follow. 


Frontispiece Offers Fine Example 


of Direct-Color Photography 


By CARL F. FREILINGER 


IRECT-COLOR photography today is 
D receiving its deserved portion of 
serious attention and recognition from 
the advertiser and the photoengraver. 
The printer, too, is vitally interested in 
this new trend. Because of the close co- 
operation which is necessary between 
the photoengraver and the printer to 
produce the best results on the printed 
page, and because of the advantages of 
a mutual understanding of one anoth- 
er’s production problems, a brief outline 
of direct-color photography and also its 
advantages and limitations may be of 
interest to the printer-readers. 

It is generally understood that proc- 
ess color plates are produced either from 
colored paintings or colored drawings, 
or from black-and-white photographs, 
or drawings of the object to be repro- 
duced. Both of these processes are well 
known to the average printer. Another 
process of reproduction is that of taking 
the direct-color photographs or direct- 
color negatives from the object to be re- 
produced, and delivering positives from 
these negatives to the photoengraver for 
use in his own process. 

To make this clearer let us assume 
that we are to reproduce an automobile 
in full color. Ordinarily a colored paint- 
ing or a photograph in black and white 
would be made. From one of these the 
photoengraver would work. Under the 
direct-color method the photographer 
would first pose or place the automobile 
in a suitable setting giving to the auto- 
mobile every advantage which could be 
afforded by a scenic background or true- 
to-life arrangement. 

Or again let us assume that color re- 
productions are to be made of several 
vases. These vases are posed, as were 
the vases shown in the frontispiece. of 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
pleasing and colorful surroundings. The 
commercial photographer now proceeds 
with his work. Rather than producing 
only the one negative the photographer 
makes four negatives. These negatives 
are produced upon color-sensitive dry 
plates, and each plate is photographed 
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through a colored filter, or a colored 
screen is made of solid glass or gelatin. 
Each one of these four negatives rep- 
resents one of the four colors—yellow, 
red, blue, or black—employed in four- 
color process printing. 

Each of these negatives, too, is pho- 
tographed through a color complemen- 
tary to itself. For instance, the yellow 
printing plate is photographed through 
a violet filter; the red plate, through a 
green filter; the blue plate, through an 
orange-red filter; and the black plate, 
through an amber-colored filter. From 
these negatives prints are made on nega- 
tive glass. These prints on negative glass 
are termed positives. They are delivered 
to the photoengraver for use in making 
the necessary colored plates. 

This represents the identical process 
used by the photoengraver in separating 
colors when working from colored copy. 
Direct-color photography, however, can 
offer one feature that is in itself a tre- 
mendous advantage. As against a col- 
ored painting it presents a truer, more 
faithful, and photographically more cor- 
rect rendering of the subject to be re- 
produced than is possible with even the 
finest of artwork. As against the repro- 
duction made from a black-and-white 
photograph it permits a much softer, 
better modulated, and photographically 
more correct reproduction. This is true 
because color separation in the plates 
need not be forced or, as the photoen- 
gravers term it, “faked.” A large if not 
the major portion of the color correc- 
tions has already been accomplished in 
the photographer’s dry-plate color-cor- 
rected negatives. 

The range of possibilities for direct- 
color photography is tremendous. In the 
photographing of foodstuffs the objects 
to be portrayed can be shown correctly 
arranged on a set table. Furniture, dra- 
pery, and rugs can be placed in correct 
room arrangement with pleasing color 
contrasts. The entire assemblage can be 
photographed and be reproduced with 
faithfulness to the original merchandise 
that is not possible with either of the 
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two better-known methods of color re- 
production. The exteriors of buildings, 
flowers, even landscapes under favor- 
able conditions, and many other sub- 
jects can be more faithfully rendered 
than is possible with the more commonly 
used methods. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that 
direct-color photography is a new proc- 
ess; quite the contrary. The procedure 
employed in direct-color photography is 
the oldest known method of producing 
color plates from colored copy with the 
use of colored photographic filters. And 
even now the first step in reproducing 
from colored paintings employs exactly 
the same principle as is today used in 
direct-color photography. 

Unfortunately, because of the intense 
interest in direct-color photography and 
because the subject is little understood, 
a few photographers and photoengrav- 
ers in scattered sections of our country 
have endeavored to surround this proc- 
ess with an air of mystery, and to pro- 
claim it as a new and secret process. As 
a matter of fact any well informed pho- 
toengraver can assist the printer in se- 
curing the services of a photographer 
who can effectively produce the nega- 
tives and positives which are required 
by the photoengraver. 

It must not be assumed that, because 
this process is the oldest process used by 
the photoengraver in reproducing from 
colored copies, no progress has yet been 
made in direct-color photography. On 
the contrary the materials used and the 
technique employed have been inten- 
sively developed. At present, under the 
skilful handling of such eminent pho- 
tographers as W. O. Floing and Jeffery 
White, this photography has reached 
the position where it might accurately 
be termed an art in itself. 

The actual specimen of direct-color 
photography shown by the frontispiece 
of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was especially used for a demonstration 
presented by the writer at the conven- 
tion of the Pacific International Pho- 
tographers Association held at Seattle, 
Washington, in August, 1930. The pho- 
tographers of the Pacific Coast desired 
to learn more about the requirements 
of the photoengraver in the production 
of color plates from direct-color photo- 
graphic negatives. The vases selected 
and the tapestry with which they were 
surrounded were chosen because, while 


they presented difficulty in themselves, 
they nevertheless enabled the demon- 
strator to present to the photographers 
certain definite features which required 
emphasis. After this demonstration of 
color photography had been completed 
the negatives and the positives were re- 
turned to the plant of the West Coast 
Engraving Company, where the color 
plates were completed. The same plates 
were later used in Hi-Lite, the official 
publication of the Pacific International 
Photographers Association, to illustrate 
an article upon the technique of direct- 
color photography by this writer. 

This demonstration should be of par- 
ticular interest to printers because, in 
the illustration of catalogs, advertising 
pamphlets, and general advertising ma- 
terials which require a correct render- 
ing of colors of the object to be shown, 


direct-color photography offers a tre- 
mendous field for the printer’s salesman- 
ship. Much of the business that is now 
lost to the offset printers and the pro- 
ducers of rotagravure can be regained 
by the letterpress printers if they, in co- 
operation with the photoengravers and 
the photographers, will sell the quality- 
grade and true-to-life color reproduc- 
tions made possible by a greater use of 
this particular process of photography. 
The failure to utilize this unusual op- 
portunity means lost orders and income. 

It has been stated that this process is 
not new. It is not patented. It is a proc- 
ess which is available to every photog- 
rapher and every photoengraver, and 
consequently it is a process the products 
of which can be delivered to any printer 
without payment of premium for the 
use of a patented or copyrighted process. 

















HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


An apprentice who pied an intricate 
form was so fussed he was ashamed to 
look the type in the face. 


You can’t stop overhead leaks in the 
bindery by gumming up the works. 


A lot of manufacturers who sell 
printing equipment “on time’ do ear- 
nestly wish that some printers would 
pay their notes in the same way. 


It’s easier to offset heavy forms than 
it is to offset heavy competition. 


Sometimes a constant column of ad- 
vertising is the pillar on which a whole 
business is found to rest. 

When paper is cut up properly waste 
is properly cut down. 

No matter how fancy a coated stock 
you furnish it is not possible to suit 
some customers. 


Some printers earn their bread and 
butter by running the work from a roll. 


For efficiency every lockup surface 
ought to be located within a stone’s 
throw of the presses. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


When an account of some account 
Gets too far overdue, 

The sad thing is it then becomes 
Of no account to you. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 


or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail | 
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Trust BRoTHERS PRINTING COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh.—It is a pleasure to have the opportu- 
nity once more to see the work you do and to 
realize that you are maintaining a high stand- 
ard of excellence in all respects. The blotters 
are particularly attractive. 

Dos Palos (Calif.) Star.—We like your pack- 
age label very much indeed; it is genuinely 
modern, smart, and effective. We also regret 
that it is in three colors rather than two, as 
otherwise we would certainly reproduce it to 
show some of our readers what a real modern 
piece of printing is like. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Birming- 
ham, England.—We appreciate having a copy 
of “Specimen Booklet No. 1,” which is excep- 
tionally fine in all respects and all the way 
through, the specimens reproduced being rep- 
resentative of the character of all the work ex- 
cept of course the illustrations that 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Joun C. Powers Company, of New York 
City —You have done a fine piece of work in 
the production of your “Gravure” brochure 
in every respect—layout, typography, illustra- 
tion, and printing. The illustrations by the 
gravure method, particularly those in the blue 
(and of which the reproductions of etchings 
are most outstanding), must certainly impress 
all prospective customers favorably and make 
this item prove effective publicity. 

LisIECKI Press, INcorPoRATED, New York 
City.—Not only is the design on the front of 
the Christmas greeting folder, of which a quar- 
ter of a million have been ordered, excellent as 
such, but it is beautifully printed in the five 
colors, which in themselves are very pleasing. 
We regret that the lettering of the greeting 
itself upon the third page is not more in keep- 
ing, and also that you consider it sufficient to 





exemplify the students’ presswork. 

Ben B. Lipsky, New York City. 
—Though we still find that you have 
a tendency to crowd lines, as witness 
those on the interesting and other- 
wise attractive cover “Pilgrimage 
of War Mothers and Widows,” the 
work you submit is of good honest 
grade. With the green a bit lighter 
we would consider the North Hills 
Golf Club menu excellent. 

Cann Brotuers & Kinpic, INcor- 
PORATED, Wilmington.—The booklet 
“Tile” constitutes a most remark- 
able demonstration of the effective- 
ness of gravure reproduction. It is a 
fine piece of work with respect to 
its layout and typography, although 
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print this page only in black. It is quite a let- 
down after one has seen the title page. 

J. B. Monr, of Bellefontaine, Ohio—— While 
the design of the rule paneling printed in red 
on your blotter is interesting, the form as a 
whole does not pass muster because the type 
matter is made too subordinate. If the type in 
the panel were in as large sizes of an excep- 
tionally bold letter like Cooper Black, as the 
space would permit, it might be very effective. 
We particularly dislike the letter-spacing of 
your name, and do not care for the clouded 
tint background in the main panel. 

BEVERIDGE PAPER Company, Indianapolis.— 
Your three direct-mail pieces issued to intro- 
duce a new bristol will not fail to get atten- 
tion, you may feel sure, because of the very 
unusual appearance resulting from clever die 
cutting, the advantages of which in the right 
place are made decidedly evident. 
Art, layout, typography, and print- 
ing by Benham & Munday of your 
city are in keeping with that pro- 
gressive concern’s usual high stand- 
ard. The items will benefit printers 
receiving them by suggesting ideas 
which they can adapt. 

KENYON Press PuBLISHING Com- 
PANY, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin.—On 
the Sweet & Wurl letterhead you 
have circumvented the commonplace 
and, through unusual layout, intro- 
duced a high degree of interest and 
attention value, yet you have in no 
sense violated the degree of dignity 
essential in such a form, or good 
taste, in any respect. As an alterna- 
| tive handling of the small group of 








these features are overshadowed of 





course by the very fine illustrations. 
GustTAvE Evatp Hutt, New York 
City.—While we cannot see how the 
use of some plainer and more pleas- 
ing letter for the displayed word 
“Sweden” would detract from the 
decorative quality of the broadside 
so entitled, we like it nevertheless. 
Layout is decidedly impressive, and 
the colors contribute measurably to 
the effectiveness of the fine layout. 
W. W. GranaMm, Tulsa.—We con- 
sider the Tom Tom, the high-school 
annual for 1931, a high-grade exam- 
ple of this class of work. The typog- 
raphy and presswork are excellent, 
and the binding is exquisite. Espe- 
cially interesting are the decorative 
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names at the bottom of the sheet we 
would suggest placing them in the 
right- instead of the left-hand cor- 
ner, and in line underneath with the 
main mass of the upper group. 
Atrrep Hortunp, of Sioux City, 
Iowa—Your work is smart and ef- 
fective, indicating an unusual appre- 
ciation of display values and white 
space. A tendency toward the over- 
use of rule in a decorative capacity 
should be curbed. This reference is 
to those around display lines on the 
circular “Merit” of the Sioux City 
Products Company, and between the 
lines on the title of the folder used to 


TRAGE SCHML ICK, DU GEN INNST sell stock for the House of Gurney. 


Strong display lines with a reason- 
able amount of white space obviate 
the necessity of rules so employed. 





features, all of them being, appro- 


priately, Indian designs which have These two impressive displays, three times larger than here shown, appear 


MANHARDT PRINTING COMPANY, 


on one leaf of a remarkable portfolio of specimens received from Meister- Ry ffalo. New York.—Your new sta 
ee . ~ 


been very commendably drawn by schule fur das Graphische Gewerbe, Leipsic, Germany. The originals are 
reproduced ina rich golden brown and black on white paper stock 


students of the art classes. 
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tionery is excellent in every respect, 
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Another of the covers of the house-organ of the Kable Brothers Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, Illinois, featuring notable printers of the past 
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THE CASLON POINT 











An original and striking house-organ cover by The Caslon Press, of 
Pittsburgh. Original is in green, rose, and black on pale green stock 


the color effect being especially good. 
The main display line, however, your 
name, might well be a bit larger, par- 
ticularly since the printing is in rather 
delicate hues. We see nothing to ad- 
mire about the “Summer Sale” mail- 
ing card for the Arch Aid Boot Shop. 
Set throughout in an extremely bold 
Bodoni, this is not pleasing or easy to 
read, and the display lacks force, be- 
ing too small in relation to the size 





sparkle and we consider it very satis- 
factory, though we feel that the name 
line should be a bit larger and par- 
ticularly longer to give the design as a 
whole a more graceful contour. We 
hope that some day the Majestic peo- 
ple will set someone to work design- 
ing a new name logotype in something 
other than the old-fashioned heavy 
script style now in use and worn to 





of the text matter. More contrast 
is essential for good effect. 

NorTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
PrintTiInG DEPARTMENT, London, 
England.—We consider the 1930- 
31 yearbook a treasure; composi- 
tion and presswork are excellent in 
every respect. The feature of the 
issue in our opinion is the section 
entitled “Examples of Printing in 
Matinx,” the last word being the 
trade name for a line of inks hav- 
ing the mat surface and brilliance 
of hue characteristic of the water- 
color inks. All the illustrations for 
which these inks were used are ex- 
cellent and the effect created alto- 
gether delightful, as it is likewise 
on the cover, the illustration for 
which is similarly handled. 

The Mobridge (S. D.) Tribune. 
—While your new stationery does 
compel one to sit up and take no- 
tice instantly, due to the large— 
yes, too large—sizes of the type, it 
leaves a sour taste because of that 
and particularly because of the 
ugly style of type in which the 
major display lines are set, a cu- 
bist face which most of those who 
used it extensively three years ago 
have since discarded. The effect in 
its way is comparable to that of 
the typical fire-sale advertisement. 
But letterheads do not compete 
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with one another for attention as 


The text of this blotter by the well known 


do ads in newspapers, and should printer named is as pointed and appealing as 


not, as does yours, reflect a note of 
what we usually term cheapness. 
BENHAM PRINTING CoMPANy, San 
Francisco— While raising the emblem 
and title line together would improve 
the cover of the “Golden Gate” book- 
let materially, the appearance, due to 
your unusual grained gold stock, is 
quite attractive and impressive as it 
stands. The title page, though old- 
fashioned as set in Old English, is rea- 
sonably attractive, though it is printed 
entirely too low on the page. Of the 
margins on a page the bottom should 
be the widest, whereas on this one it is 
the narrowest, and we are sure that it 
is not due to improper folding of the 
form, because the margins on the fol- 
lowing pages are pleasing. Except for 
the fact that the presswork is entirely 
too weak these are attractive indeed. 
BapcGeEr Rapio Corporation, of Mil- 
waukee.—Your new letterhead design 
is far and away better than the old 
one executed in an out-of-date imita- 
tion lithographed manner. We mean 
by that that the design has attempted 
to reproduce the effect of lithography 
through the use of letterpress methods 
and equipment. The new design has a 
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the handling of it is inviting and effective 


shreds, so to speak, by hundreds of 
concerns throughout the land. 

Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsyl- 
vania.—“‘A Paul Bunyan Geography,” 
which you have privately printed, is 
beautifully done and will be treasured 
by all who obtain copies. The book is 
substantially bound in boards with 
gray imitation veneer on the sides and 
bright green cloth over the hinge and 
extending about an inch at back and 
front, and with the title printed from 
a reverse plate in green matching the 
cloth, the type appearing in white. Of 
a good page size, 8 by 11 inches, and 
with attractive wide and well propor- 
tioned margins, the text in eighteen- 
point Italian Old Style type perfectly 
leaded makes an unusually attractive 
appearance on the beautiful toned an- 
tique paper selected. There is quality 
along with beauty, too. Congratula- 
tions on this beautiful piece! 

Louts Scu1Fant, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico.—Though the letterhead for 
the Valliant Printing Company is not 
printed sharply enough, it and the en- 
velope are decidedly interesting and 
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effective as to design. However, lines in both 
forms are spaced too closely, the most serious 
fault with your work, and the addition of one- 
point leads would improve the already good 
appearance. A further improvement would re- 
sult if the rules butting into the triangular or- 
nament fitted closely, the gap apparent being 
a trifle unpleasing. Aside from the point of 
crowding lines there is nothing wrong with the 
other specimens you submit, though one-point 
leads obviously would hardly be sufficient ad- 
ditional spacing between the lines on the title 
page of the folder “Trips From Albuquerque.” 

BraunwortH & Company, Brooklyn, New 
York.—Our compliments are extended upon 
the excellence of your new typebook. As a 
book not only is it well made, but the binding 
and the stamped cover design are excellent. 
The text pages are well handled, the showing 
being for the most part of book sizes, since the 
book was planned and laid out particularly for 
the buyer of book manufacturing, to whom 
the analysis of the number of words to the line 
and to the page, worked out for three different 
sizes of pages, accompanying the showing of 
every size and style, should prove especially 
helpful. It is only logical to assume that the 
very practical value of your book as well as 
its excellence should influence publishers very 
favorably toward you. 

Union Printinc Company, Detroit —Ex- 
cept for the fact that the text is too small, we 
like the blotter “Shape” for Walter J. Thomas 
& Company quite well. While there is no bene- 
fit in the present instance in making the point, 
line spacing is too close in the text as well as in 
the main display group. Type needs breathing 
room; there are few faces having such a big 
shoulder as not to be helped by extra spac- 
ing between lines in the form of leads. You are 
a bit late with the comment in your letter to 
the effect that “‘modernistic’ seems to be the 
big word in present-day printing.” New and 
up-to-date ideas and type faces are always in 
fashion, but what the average individual has 
looked upon as modern in the past few years 
(the bizarre cubist effects) are now passé. 

RECORDER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, San Francisco.—“Knew the Recorder” 
is a handsome and impressive brochure. The 
cover, while dignified, is striking as well, and 
demonstrates the power of white space, con- 
trast, and—most of all—structural simplicity. 
Illustrations are excellent and are quite well 
printed on the difficult dull-coated stock used, 
the pages of text upon which they appear also 
demonstrating the good effect of ample white 
space. We would prefer to see some neat indi- 
vidual ornament at the bottom of each group 
of. text rather than the inverted-pyramid pat- 
tern made up from three rules and a triangular 
ornament, and do not care for the idea of rules 
in color between all display lines, and yet the 
excellence of the work in other respects largely 
overcomes our objection to these features. 

Cwartes F. Horton, Greenwich,.Connecti- 
cut. It is seldom that we see a collection of 
specimens of what makes up the bulk of a 
small shop’s product—the letterheads, business 
cards, small folders, and the like, the output of 
Gordon presses—so uniformly good as are the 
numerous examples you submit. Without de- 
parting from sound practices in any respect 
you‘ give these small forms a degree of punch 
seldom noticed in them, and it is no wonder; 
therefore, that you have been able to start in 
business during a serious depression and suc- 
ceed. Your experience seems to demonstrate 





The President's Camp 
on the Rapidan 
By Thomas Lomax Hunter 





sketch, It is at an elevation of twenty-five a feet, on the 
eastern slope of the Mountains, and at the very headwaters of the 
Rapidan River. The air-line distance between Washington Ci ty and 
the Camp is eighty miles and, assuming that the shortest of roads 
available from Washington to Fairfax is taken, the highway distance 
via Warrenton and Sperryville is onc hundredand one-half miles,and 
via WarrentonandRemingtonis ninety-six andone-half miles. From 
Crigletsville the distance to the Camp is nine miles. 

The Camp is in no sense a “Summer White House” but is sim- 
ply designed to afford the occupant of the White House an unpre- 
tentious resting place in a quiet, picturesque region where good fish- 
ing, which has had an attraction for several of the presidents, can be 
enjoyed. It is in accordance with not only Mr. Hoover's idea, being 
chosen by the President himself after the consideration of several 
sites in the neighboring region, but that of Mr. Coolidge who, be- 
fore his term ended, thought of providing sucha rest place at another 


point in the Blue Ridge. 
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Specimen page from a notably fine brochure printed in black and light green on white paper by the Stone 
Printing and Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia. The type is Bruce Rogers’ beautiful Centaur 


that there is always room at the top, and that 
there is no line of business so overcrowded but 
what there’s room for the fellow like yourself 
who is able to deliver a better than average 
product to the consumer. 

Dramonp Press, of New York City —Your 
booklet “16 Hands” is characterful, impressive, 
and well executed in all respects, though we 
just cannot see the idea of beginning the im- 
portant words on the first page with lower- 
case letters,-especially with some of the heads 
on the inside set altogether in capitals. The use 
of capitals where omitted as indicated above 





R. HUNTER MIDDLETON 
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LUDLOW 
TYPEFACE DESIGN 


OE 
Modern layout applied to a business card by Mr. 
Middleton. Original is in black and orange on buff 
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would not affect the design idea in the least 
and would certainly cause your name to be 
more quickly grasped. Words begun with caps 
are more emphatic than words all lower case, 
so why deny yourself the advantage of empha- 
sis where this is desirable and doesn’t require 
more space? Such clever layout as a number 
of the pages: indicate suggests a mind back of 
it far too keen to fall for such a commonplace 
stunt. What’s the reason? 

Haywoop PusiisHinc Company, Lafayette, 
Indiana.—Your work on the various pieces 
for the J. D. Adams Company, several cata- 
logs and a number of mailing folders, is highlys 
commendable. Their design is forceful and- at-. 
tractive and the typography extremely legible. 
A genuinely modern effect is achieved, for the 
most part, by the use of the rectangular color 
masses, the idea being practiced with such sen- 
sible restraint that there is not a suggestion of 
cheapness such as results from the customary 
over-indulgence in the practice. In no instance’ 
are type and illustration forced to compete 
with and be overshadowed by decorative fea- 
tures. Of the booklets and catalogs we like best 
the one for “Adams Motor Graders” ; it would 
be difficult to improve on it. Indeed, all things 
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Suggestions for variety in letterhead design submitted in order by the Long-Johnson Printing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee (black and brown on white); Birmingham (England) School of Printing (black 
and green on white); Ruralist Press, Altanta, Georgia (deep blue and red on white); Paul Ressinger and 
the Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, Chicago (dull violet on white); and Sweet & Wurl, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin (black and orange on white paper). All demonstrate what a little thought may accomplish to- 
ward obviating a merely commonplace effect and by the application of ideas which are actually quite simple 














THE CHARMED LIFE 












Here today—and tomorrow too! Of what “tomorrow’’ may do to us? 
Sound in body and pocketbook — ; 
: Peace of mind comes today 
the person with the charmed life. : 

With good auto insurance — 





But aren't we all somewhat afraid Let tomorrow bring what it may. 











The force of rectangular color masses and the restrained use of reverse effects are demonstrated by this 
striking blotter from C. F. Rickerd, advertising manager, Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 
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considered, your customer should be supremely 
satisfied with what you produce for him. 

Lonc-JoHNson Printinc Company, Jack- 
son, Tennessee.—“ Excellent” is the only word 
which adequately expresses the quality of the 
four letterheads you submit, all for hosiery 
mills. Similarly effective are the tiny folder en- 
closures, not merely typographically but with 
respect to the text—short, epigrammatic copy 
designed apparently to stiffen every business 
man’s backbone, and likely to do so even in 
these times. A sample: “Why worry about big 
combines? There are more ants in the world 
than there are elephants . . . and it’s a safe bet 
the ants are not starving . . . the busy critters.” 
And another: “If you insist that business is 
bad, no person is going to argue the point with 
you. If you work hard to make your business 
better, someone will probably help the cause 
along with a few orders.” 

R. C. R1eBet, Louisville—Your handling of 
the booklet ‘The Way to Wealth,” a Benjamin 
Franklin essay, for the Liberty Bank and Trust 
Company, is indeed highly commendable. Ty- 
pography is not merely excellent but is quite 
happily entirely sympathetic with, that is, sug- 
gestive of, if more refined than, Franklin’s own 
work. While the attractive brown cover stock 
suggesting wood grain is of somewhat too late 
vintage to suggest Franklin’s time, some con- 
cession to attention value was justified, and 
the title label, set as Franklin himself might 
have set it, in good old Caslon, has the style 
and ties in with the text and title pages quite 
admirably, the latter being particularly good. 
The Caxton Press apparently codperated with 
you intelligently in following your layout and 
specifications and did what may accurately be 
called a good piece of printing too. 

Howarp Parker, Tampa.—Although lines, 
especially the display lines, are frequently too 
crowded, your work on the whole is good, and 
a few of the items are excellent. Best among 
them is The Tribune Press proof envelope, the 
“How’s Their Credit ?” card for the Peninsular 
Telephone Company, and that firm’s traffic- 
course certificate, although as to the latter we 
consider your border too strong and that it 
dominates the type matter quite too much. 
Note particularly that there is no evidence of 
crowding on the first two named, and that a 
reasonable amount of white space is evident 
throughout these forms. While on the certifi- 
cate there is ample white space in the margins, 
etc., the lines of italic are all too closely spaced. 
So, again, push—that is, make the display lines 
outstanding—but do not crowd. Type, like 
folks, wants breathing room; if you do not 
provide it, the appearance suffers. 

J. D. Womacr, Oklahoma City.—While not 
exceptional, the specimens you submit are all 
satisfactory. The presswork tends toward be- 
ing too gray, probably due to the grade of ink. 
In our judgment the rules used underneath the 
name on the letterhead for the Ben A. Long- 
fellow Company accomplish nothing except to 
cheapen the effect. Certainly the largest line of 
a design requires no underscoring to make it 
stand out, at least where it is as much larger 
than other lines as in this case. If it were not 
for the trade-mark the use of the rules might 
be claimed to add decoration and “color,” but 
as it is the rules next to the ornament or trade- 
mark more correctly suggest clutter. The best 
item in the collection is your folder “Still at 
Large,” which is direct and effective and has a 
modern touch. However, the lines on the title 
page are far too closely spaced. 
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Louis Roescu Company, San Francisco.— 
Not only is the large reproduction of “The 
Peanut Vendor” a fine example of four-color 
offset photolithography wonderfully well exe- 
cuted, but a fine bit of advertising for you. 
The latter is true not alone because of the ex- 
cellence of the offset work, but by reason of 
the accompanying reproduction of the same 
painting, executed by four-color regulation re- 
lief printing plates. Though the latter print is 
considerably smaller, the two afford an excel- 
lent comparison of the qualities of these two 
methods, in which connection the text printed 
at the bottom of the offset example is interest- 
ing. It reads as follows: “The most attractive 
thing in the art of reproduction, the most mod- 
ern achievement in four-color offset lithogra- 
phy, is shown in this specimen. The results are 
equal in value to four-color process printing, 
yet are obtained on rough paper.” 

Eric MorrEtt, of Omaha.—-Except that the 
type is a trifle crowded, your July blotter is 
good, being striking and showing character. 
The effect of the blotter for February is rather 
monotonous, due to the small difference in size 
between the display features and the text. Con- 
trast is essential to forcefulness. Another fault 
with this one is complexity ; there are so many 
units clamoring for attention, an effect which 
would be minimized even with the same num- 
ber of units if the more important were larger 
and the less important smaller. We would like 
the blotter of the Pfeiffer Top and Body Cor- 
poration better if the illustrations at the right 
were at the left, with the type matter on the 
right and the cut of Mr. Pfeiffer in the panel 
with the type, except the signature, at the right 
of that type rather than at the left where it 
starts. Cut one of the blotters apart and rear- 
range the pieces according to the suggestions 
made above and we are sure you will agree. 
On the whole your work rates just fair. 

SPOKESMAN PRINTING Company, of Cincin- 
nati—For one feature alone the “Brilliantone” 
sample booklet you have executed for the 
Miami Valley Coated Paper Company is out- 
standing. That is the effect on the front cover 
of eight colored candles suggested by cut-out 
panels through which the stepped leaves of 
the different colors of the stock inside show 
through. It is indeed a mighty clever idea. We 
regret, however, that the lettering on the cover, 
between the two groups of which the colored 
stocks show through the cut-outs in the cover 
paper, is old-fashioned rather than stylish and 
up to date. The same applies to the lettering 
on some of the designs shown on the inner 
pages back of the halfway mark, where the 
different papers afford space for designs, which 
is not of course the case at the front where the 
first leaf giving color to the first candle is per- 
force decidedly narrow. It is only fair to state, 
however, that some of the specimen designs 
are good, and that the only particularly objec- 
tionable ones are those which were produced 
for Klaine, Nash, and Ahrens-Fox. 

Unitep States ADVERTISING CORPORATION, 
Toledo.—We surely appreciate the copy of the 
official souvenir program of the lately held 
National Open Golf Championship. The text 
pages are of modern layout, smart and impres- 
sive, and so fine in fact as to cause us to regret 
that all the advertisements are not of the same 
standard, though a number are. Outstanding 
among the excellent advertisements having the 
same character as the text are those for the 
Chicago Daily News and the Wilson-Western 
Sporting Goods Company and the one on the 
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More letterheads worth study submitted in order by Charles J. Felten, New York City; Harmony & Strange, 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma; T. W. Lee, Minneapolis; Frank Daniels Limited, Perth, West Australia, and the Middle- 

ton Printing Company, Waxahachie, Texas. Color schemes (in order) were red and black on yellow; brown 
on white; green and black on white; blue and light brown on white; and black and red on white paper 





Why a Printer’s Bills Should Be Paid Promptly 
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sim Fis Maybe you never stopped to think of it, but usually the bill your printer 
sends to you represents very largely labor. ~ that labor has to be paid 
3/s every Saturday noon, rain or shine, good business or depression, and 
whether or not the printer has received his pay. The business man who 
5 $ deals in merchandise which he has thirty or sixty days to pay for is a horse of 
another color. He has his troubles, too, and we feel sorry for him. But 
12 $ such a man can easily see why any printer needs to collect his bills promptly. 
He doesn’t have any thirty or pe days on the heaviest part of his — 

19 s end therefore the largest part of the gray hair he carries around with 
comes from prompt payments to labor and slow payments from p+ heey 
26 Now that we've let you in on the inside of the matter we are sure that you 
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are going to be among those who are going to see that your printer gets his 
money promptly. And that will be great. 


The QUALITY PRINT SHOP, Inc. 








A neat and yet effective blotter from Syracuse, New York. The lines unfortunately are a bit crowded 
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Champion spark plugs. In comparison the ads 
of the Worthington Mower Company and the 
Christian Science Monitor look very dull and 
flat. The cover is a gem. Slightly above the 
center of the page, the title appears in an oval 
panel with lettering in silver against black, the 
panel being outlined in silver. Extending out- 
ward from this panel in sunburst pattern are 
widening strips of different patterns of plaid 
cloth printed from four-color process plates. 
Nothing could be more appropriate, and few 
designs more effective. 

MEISTERSCHULE FUR DAS GRAPHISCHE GE- 
WERBE, Leipsic, Germany.—While some of the 
specimens of display typography contained in 
the large book made up of the best of the year’s 
work by students are a trifle too extravagant, 
the fact remains that most of the work is out- 
standing and also decidedly impressive, as the 
specimens reproduced demonstrate. Since, as 
you state, a few copies are available for sale at 
ten reichsmarks, and we feel that some of our 
readers will look upon this information as a 
service, we are glad to make note of the fact 
that the page size is 12 by 1614 inches and that 
there are approximately 142 specimens, of va- 
rious sizes up to full-page dimensions, practi- 
cally all run in colors. Modern design of course 
predominates—indeed, all of the examples are 
typically German. The binding is interesting. 
Instead of being sewed or wire-stitched the 
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Printed in black with a part of the lantern in light 

yellow on light green stock having an all-over leaf 

pattern in a very pale yellow, this folder by A. R. 
Stevens, of Pittsburgh, has atmosphere aplenty 


leaves are bound with rings of light coppered 
wire spaced about one-fourth inch apart along 
the binding edge, making the book open out 
quite flat. Cover leaves are of a very heavy 
quality of rough gray paper... 

AcME Printinc Company, Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee.—As catalogs of the kind go, the one 
you did for Heemskerk is of average grade. It 
is an honest enough piece of printing, but lack- 
ing in style and in class. The cover appears 


crowded, largely because the lines of the main ~ 


display are too closely spaced. Less space could 
appear above and below the round cut, so that 
there’s room for opening up the display some- 
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3015 Chery Chase Drive 
IN ele OAKS 


facing Mary Elliott Park 


YOU and the members of your family are invited to 
attend a private showing of this informal French manor house during 
the week beginning March twenty-fourth—daily between + and 9 p.m. 


RIVER OAKS CORPORATION 


The center spread of a folder the original of which is in brown on dull light green paper, and which em- 
phasizes the force a lot of white space may give a layout. It is the work of the Rein Company, of Houston 


what. We do not like the group just below the 
cut ; the effect would be better if no effort had 
been made to have the two lines of the same 
length, and if the rule were not used. Squared 
groups are never satisfactory when excessive 
letter-spacing in some line or lines is necessary. 
Also, it seems improper to put the line “grower 
and importer” below the address, especially 
when the two lines constitute a distinct unit. 
If the address followed the name then of course 
it would be quite all right. Finally, there is a 
lack of contrast in the type sizes of the page. 
Impressiveness and strength of display result 
from contrast, that is, a big difference in size 
between the important and minor features of 
the design that is being employed. 

Tue WittiaMs Press, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia—While we consider that the black trian- 
gular ornament, set off to itself in white space 
and not tied up with any type group, cheapens 
the card of Robertson’s and does not function 
as a design feature, the other specimens are 
certainly commendable. The card in question 
would be improved if the ornament on the 
side, as placed on the side with the base at the 
left, were directly at the right of the upper 
group, or, with base upward, were just below 
the group. In either case it would serve in a de- 
sign capacity and would not attract such undue 
attention as it does when set off in so much 
white space. There would furthermore be a 
better sense of unity in the design as a whole. 
To make plainer what we are driving at, con- 
sider, the excellent card of the Bonnie Worth 
Company. On it the vertical pattern of rules 


ties in with the type and has a part in creating. 


design. We particularly like the letterhead of 


Harold B. Ross and the card of Lowell Aus-. 


trian, both of which are of unusual layout 
and are decidedly effective, though quite sim- 


ple. They are fresh and modern in the strictest ; 


sense of those often misused terms. 


BIERMAN PrinTING SERVICE, DuQuoin, IIli-_ 
nois.—“Lincoln Speaks” is in general a com-: 
mendable booklet, and surely the collection of ' 


illustrations—buildings, monuments, etc., ‘re- 
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lating to Abraham Lincoln—is something that 
everyone having a copy will cherish. The cover 
design is sympathetic with the gray paper stock 
in technique and also color, and makes a very 
good impression, though the design is a bit too 
low on the page. Spacing between lines is en- 
tirely too close on the title page, the lines of 
which, considering that they are large and set 
wholly in caps, could be spaced out consider- 
ably. Even the lines of text are crowded, and 
would be greatly improved if two-point leads 
were added. On some pages the type is rather 
weakly printed, too little ink and also too lit- 
tle impression being evident. There is also a 
lack of sharpness in the halftone illustrations 
printed on coated stock and tipped onto the 
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This striking booklet cover features an interesting 
use of rule by G. K. Locke, Oil City; Pennsylvania 
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The strips of color under the main display lines are the unusual feature of this portfolio cover by the Keller- 
Crescent Company, Evansville, Indiana, the original of which is printed in light green on India-tint stock 


antique paper on which the text appears, which 
defect cannot always be attributed to pictures 
lacking in detail, though in some cases that is 
manifestly the difficulty. On the whole, how- 
ever, and considering everything, we feel that 
you have done something quite commendable. 

THE WAHLGREEN PEERLESS Press, Denver. 
—wWe like your book “Type Faces.” Excepting 
for the crowding of the lines of the three-line 
group at the bottom we admire the cover very 
much indeed. It is extremely simple, yet, as a 
result of that, an excellent title panel, pleasing 
and attractive colors of ink, and a striking 
cover paper, it is impressive. Though the lines 
of the main group of the title page are a bit 
too closely spaced, and we would prefer to see 
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Chaste, yet striking; a booklet cover originally printed 
in black and bright green on white cover stock by 
Frank Daniels, Limited, Perth, West Australia 


the lines “of the” and “and” set in the bolder 
Bernhard Gothic, the same as the others, this 
page is likewise a good one. While some of the 
pages of specimen display work at the front of 
the regular pages showing your types are ex- 
cellent, most of them are ordinary everyday 
work. Most of them, however, are sugges- 
tive, and demonstrate some of your best type 
faces to good advantage. The border on the 
pages where the showing of types is made is 
too spotty, and, especially where the sizes of 
the type are small, detracts from them. A little 
more margin inside the border, even though it 
would necessitate less outside, would be an im- 
provement. But on the whole, and considering 
type-specimen books by and large, you are to 
be congratulated on yours. 

Rosert B. Ketty, Youngstown, Ohio.— We 
like very much one of your two new business 
cards, the one with the large initial “K” printed 
over the vertical band at the left of the design 
in silver. Upon it you have achieved unusual 
results considering the amount of decoration 
used, the good effect being due in a large mea- 
sure to the fact that the type is large, hence in 
keeping and strong enough to stand out despite 
the pronounced decorative features. The other 
is not successful; the design lacks unity, and it 
gives the effect of being overdone because of 
the manner in which the rules are arranged 
and because there are so many scattered units. 
Furthermore, for the amount of decoration the 
type is too small, in fact is entirely too sub- 
ordinated. While there is a measure of clever- 
ness in your layout of the Ornamental Iron 
Works letterhead, it is too ornate also. While 
still more ornate, the enclosure, the text of 
which is quoted from a review in this maga- 
zine, is on the other hand clearly successful, 
largely because of the interesting character of 
the decoration, but more especially because 
the text has a fairly good show. Improvement 
would result if the ornamental features had 
been printed in weaker colors. 

Collins (Iowa) Gazette ——As a novelty your 
advertising blotter “Stick This Cork in Your 
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Ear” strikes a high mark, the novelty being 
due to a genuine cork tied to the blotter with 
green ribbon. The heading quoted is followed 
on the paper by: “the next time some city 
slicker tries to talk to you about printing and 
advertising, then go and consult Armstrong,” 
etc. Any printer or publisher may well adapt 
that idea to his own business, tie corks to the 
printed piece he gets up, and give his advertis- 
ing added punch. As a stunt it appeals to us as 
extra good. We regret of course that the ty- 
pography of the card is not better, and par- 
ticularly that the four type faces used, which 
are at least two more than are necessary or de- 
sirable on such a form, are not at all harmoni- 
ous. One would think that the Copperplate 
Gothic and the very modern sans-serif letter, 
two of the four employed, would look well to- 
gether, but really they do not. Whiting-out is 
not what it should be, the lines at the top be- 
ing crowded, whereas there is a lot of vacant 
space in the lower part of the form. Black and 
a bright green matching the ribbon as exactly 
as possible would be a better combination of 
colors; but we dislike to pick flaws with de- 
tails when the general idea of the printed piece 
is so outstandingly good. 

QuEEN City TypEsETTING CoMPANy, Seat- 
tle—Although practically speaking, your new 
type-specimen book is fair enough and there is 
no particular fault to be found with it, never- 
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A blotter of interesting layout if a bit weak. It was 
printed in brown and peacock blue on buff paper 


theless it hasn’t the amount of class that what- 
ever the printer and trade compositor send out 
should have. If for instance the cover, instead 
of being just a fair everyday bit of work, were 
distinctive and featured by something giving 
it an unusual degree of impressiveness, then 
the suggestion of above-average ability would 
prove an irresistible lure to many prospective 
customers. For such a large page the cover de- 
sign is too weak, particularly considering the 
rather dark stock that is used. The same de- 
sign on light stock would be a lot better, par- 
ticularly if the lines were not spaced so closely, 
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which, except for its lack of character, is about 
the only fault to be found with the page as a 
design. The first inside page, the display of 
which is set in Stellar and the text in one of 
the linotype Metro faces, is a really high-class 
bit of type composition, being striking, inter- 
esting, and readable, though the lines of dis- 
play should be spaced out a bit. It is not just 
a dull bit of .centered composition, like the 
cover, but has a fresh and free appearance 
which you should strive to introduce into all 
you do. The index page should be less of a 
jumble; the lines of capitals are crowded en- 
tirely too much, suggesting a smaller size of 
type or all lower case in the present size. It is 
difficult to do a lot with pages showing type 
specimens in different sizes, but those pages 
may often be given the desired touch of life 
by the use of suitable decoration printed pref- 
erably in a second color. One thing about your 
book that we admire is the size; it may not be 
exactly the most convenient size to handle, but 
your showing of the different sizes is enabled 
to be entirely adequate. 

Cuester A. Lyte, Canton, Ohio.—Consid- 
ered as the work of high-school pupils, all the 
specimens you submit save one are excellent, 
in fact, better than the average commercial- 
printshop quality. “The Little Log Cabin in 
the Hills” title page as designed, set, and hand- 
painted by Harold Granger is very good, the 
appearance on the whole being attractive. So 
many capitals of so nearly uniform size in the 
lower part create a rather monotonous appear- 
ance; indeed, the whole page would be im- 
proved if there were a couple of lines in italics 
or roman upper and lower case, as for the same 
reason—that is, too many caps—this entire 


page is rather dull. Spacing of lines could also 
be improved, those at the bottom being too 
crowded, whereas the first line of the title is at 
least a pica too close to the border at the top. 
Ruccolo’s specimen, an announcement signed 
by Marn’s Millinery Shop, is better, first be- 
cause it has more character and second because 
the colors are brighter and more pleasing. The 
effect is fresh and bright and therefore is de- 
cidedly appropriate for an announcement of 
spring and summer hats. Better spacing would 
improve it also. At least six points should be 
added between the first two lines. Less should 
be apparent above and below the following 
line in italic caps, which would be more deco- 
rative if set in italic upper and lower case to 
permit raising the illustration definitely above 
the center of the page and obviate the three 
wide and almost equal masses of white space 
in the design. A lesser fault is the fact of the 
signature being larger than the heading, the 
tendency of which is to make the page appear 
overbalanced at the bottom. “The Seven Ar- 
ticles of the Physical Creed” card is altogether 
overdone; so much prominent ornamentation 
makes it all but impossible to keep one’s atten- 
tion upon the type matter, which in any work 
should stand out dominantly. 

THE Joun ApAMs Press, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut—From looking over your work we get 
the impression that you consider that almost 
any handling of what some would call a char- 
acterful type face—such as, for instance, your 
Broadway and Ultra Bodoni—is alone essen- 
tial to good work. While type that is good is 
the foundation of good work, design which in- 
cludes display is also required. As an instance 
of the disregard of design, take the title page 


of the program for the play “The Patsy.” The 
lines are scattered spaced about evenly down 
the page with no regard to the value of suit- 
able grouping and whiting-out. Also there is 
an insufficient contrast between the important 
display features and matter of minor impor- 
tance. We might mention too the lack of sig- 
nificance of the band in silver at the right and 
the fact that it does not combine with the type 
in the formation of any design pattern. It is 
therefore incongruous. The contrast in design 
between the lettering of the decorative plate 
at the top, the name of the club, and the Ultra 
Bodoni type used for the set matter is decid- 
edly unpleasing. Another example of widely 
scattered lines and too little contrast in display 
features is the menu for the Mortimer B. Fos- 
ter dinner. If we have ever seen a listless and 
dull example of type composition this, we be- 
lieve, is it—no design and no effect of finish, 
but just a succession of lines similar even as to 
size. Worst of all is the notehead design of Sib- 
son, Rowland, Incorporated, and on this (for 
what reason we cannot say) the last and longer 
line, address at one side and telephone number 
at the other, prints out at the edge of the sheet. 
There’s a degree of merit in the letterhead of 
the Comedy Club, though it is set in the black 
and ugly Ultra Bodoni, the former quality be- 
ing minimized through printing in light blue. 
However, the difference in the length of the 
two units in the second line, making the white 
between them off center, is a fault you should 
never have ignored. Better pull the two parts 
together with a comma or spot between, and 
center the line. Squared groups forced to shape 
are always unsatisfactory. Study contrast and 
grouping, proportion and balance, too. 
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OQ), thirty-one thousand square feet 


of floor Space devoted exclusively to the proper 
execution of your many printing problems Yes 
This modern plant, conStrutted especially for 
producing the highest type of printing and 


Steel die engraving, is at your service, always. 


$a \__/ oserve you better. . . to stimulate the 
spiritof good will... tobroadenour field of activities 
... wehave recently acquired a Splendidly equipped 
printing plant housing amodern Steel dieengraving 
department sw These up-to-date facilities, manned 
only by skilled craftsmen, will enable us to etch both 
quality © charatier into your every printing need 
from the simple and inexpensive office forms to thes 
most distintive advertising literaturesw-And you 
may rest assured there will benodeviation from that 
proven Slandard of excellence which has, in thes 
past decade, built a business from a small Store to 
the present imposing structure that bears our names 
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Printed in gray and dull orange on ivory-toned antique paper, this folder spread in its original full size is a decidedly effective piece of printing 
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Improvised Belt Shifters and Stops 


Occasion Printing-Plant Accidents 


By GEORGE RICE 


Is It Not Sensible and Much Less Expensive to 


Eliminate These Sources of Plant Casualties? 


LTHOUGH a considerable propor- 
A tion of the printing machinery 
now in service is motorized, and 
the use of belting has been reduced to a 
minimum, there is still much of it run- 
ning in the average printing plant. The 
safety engineers of the country have ac- 
complished much toward elimination of 
accidents caused by belting drives with 
the use of guards, and by a more scien- 
tific arrangement of the drives. Never- 
theless somebody is getting hurt right 
along, and now and then a line of shaft- 
ing, and its hangers and pulleys, are 
destroyed because something has gone 
wrong with the belt or its accessories. 
Not all accidents in any place where 
machinery is operated are caused by the 
belts, but the records attribute many of 
them to this cause. That part of a belt 
drive which occasionally is used to keep 
a refractory belt running in line on its 
pulleys often is the direct cause of a de- 
cidedly serious variety of accident. 
I have seen whole lines of shafting 
pulled entirely to the floor when a belt 
stop has failed, allowing the belt to curl 


around one of the shafts, and tearing \\g0p 


things down with great force. I have 
been caught in such a belt and sustained 
a broken arm. That was before the com- 
pensation laws had been thought of, and 
I had to pay the doctor and stand the 
loss of income for all time off while re- 
cuperating. It is different now, yet no 
workman wants to get hurt, even if he 
receives compensation; and he may be 
maimed permanently. 

I have been around among printing 
plants and other industrial establish- 
ments much of the time lately and have 
been giving special notice to belt acci- 
dents and why they happen. I find that 
the improvised belt stop is a menace. 
Belts are supposed to run straight on 
their pulleys, and this is accomplished 
when the center of the pulleys is turned 
a little higher than the edges when the 


pulleys are made, because a belt will 
take to the high side always. 

But a poor alignment of the pulleys, 
sprung shafts, defectively laced joints 
in the belts, too heavy loads, gummed 
belts, and other mechanical causes will 
make any belt run off to one side of one 
or both of the pulleys regardless of the 
law which assumes that a belt must run 
on the higher side of a pulley. Conse- 
quently wooden stops and various other 
kinds of stops or guides are nailed or 
otherwise placed alongside one or both 
pulleys of a drive to guide the belt. 

The easiest sort of belt stop to put up 
is shown in Fig. 1 at A. It consists of a 
piece of wood nailed near the pulley, so 
that, when the belt inclines to run off, 
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Fig. 1.—A wood-and-iron belt stop that constitutes 
a genuine peril to the employes working near it 


the stick will check it. The edge of the 
belt becomes worn quickly. We know of 


cases in which the belt has forced the | 


stick far enough away for the belt to 
drop over and then down onto the shaft, 
winding up on it and either breaking the 
belt or seriously damaging the drive. 

In a certain printing shop where the 
mechanical setting of everything ap- 
peared to be in perfect order, we found 
that an iron bar had been secured to a 
beam alongside a pulley to keep the belt 
on, as shown at B in Fig. 1. There was 
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no need of this. Not only was the belt 
running too loose, and slipping on the 
pulley, but the pulley was out of line 
with the pulley on which the other end 
of the belt turned. A plumbline and a 
few minutes’ work with a wrench, so as 
to loosen the set screws of the pulley 
and move the latter over into line, were 
all that were required to dispose of the 
belt stop, for all belt stops are danger- 
ous and the cause of many accidents. 

Sometimes a gap in a belt will catch 
the stop, rip the belt, and occasion much 
trouble. I have seen a belt rolled up and 
thrown across the room when broken by 
a belt stop. Belts traveling over pulleys 
turning a thousand times a minute gain 
great momentum, and when freed from 
their wheels they go with cannon-ball 
speed through space. 

A rather curious variety of combined 
belt shifter and belt stop was seen in a 
printing shop, and a sketch of it is given 
in Fig. 2. The belt operated on the tight 
and the loose pulleys, and for some rea- 
son the shop machinist built the affair 
rather than ask the firm to purchase a 
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Fig. 2.—The pull-rope belt shifter. This one likewise 
should be classified as a real menace to employes 
standard belt shifter. The pulleys and 
the shaft for driving were not in line 
with the pulley and the shaft of the 
driven machine, and means had to be 
taken to keep the belt from running off 
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as well as to shift it. Furthermore, the 
tight and the loose pulleys were on the 
driving shaft instead of on the driven, 
an unusual method of arranging the pul- 
leys. A movable crosspiece, in slots, was 
equipped with the metal prongs C, and 
these enclosed the belt and guided it. 

The position of the prongs was con- 
trolled by the ropes which extended to 
the floor. These ropes caused an acci- 
dent, for somebody let the rope on one 
side fly back and it got entangled with 
the belt and went hurtling around the 
shaft. It was a strong rope, and before 
it finally broke it had pulled the shifting 
device down, narrowly missing hitting 
one of the men who were nearby. 

In some places, where they are having 
trouble with the belts running off, a so- 
called roller stop is used, like that shown 
at D in Fig. 3. Here the edge of the belt 
bears on a rolling surface, and it is as- 





























Fig. 3.— Both of the improvised belt guides shown 
here caused accidents in the plants using them 


sumed that such a surface is easy on the 
belt. The chafing is stopped to some ex- 
tent, but the roller will exert enough 
pressure on the belt at the edge to turn 
the belt a little and in time injure it and 
reduce its driving power. This form of 
belt stop is a real menace, like the stop 
shown at A in Fig. 1, because, as soon as 
it is pressed far enough away for the 
belt to slide over and contact with the 
shaft, an accident may happen. 

In fact, a line of shafting was jerked 
out of true in just this way in one case 
which came to our knowledge. Another 
accident was caused when a belt-shifting 
contrivance like that shown at the right 
in Fig. 3 was mismanaged. This shifter 
was a shopmade appliance, in which 
the prongs £ were manipulated from the 
floor by a stick F. It seems that someone 
in the shop had been caught and hurt 
when shifting the belt with a hand pole 
while standing on the floor. So the ma- 
chinist made the mechanical shifter, as 
this was called. But it was weakly in- 





stalled; the brackets holding the prong 
bar weakened and let one end of the de- 
vice drop. The speeding belt got hold of 
it, and before the wrecking ceased the 
shifter had been demolished, the belt 
ruined, and two men who were working 
nearby were injured by being hit by the 
loosened pieces of metal and wood and 
leather that flew through the air. 

Belts should be furnished with those 
shifting devices which are produced by 
the regular designers and makers, for 
they are safe. Improvised shifters and 
belt stops are dangerous devices to use 
under absolutely any conditions. 
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The Printing Industry Needs 
a Strong Slogan! 

What does “Say It With Flowers” 
achieve for the florists’ industry? It may 
not sell flowers to certain prospects of 
certain florists. But it does a far bigger 
thing—it convinces the whole world of 
the worthwhileness of buying flowers 
whenever sentiment is to be expressed 
in the most appropriate manner. As the 
idea of buying more flowers takes root 
in the minds of the public, every florist 
throughout the land will benefit. 

The printing industry needs a strong 
slogan—one which will establish in the 
consciousness of every man, woman, and 
child the dominant importance of print- 
ing in every phase of modern life. The 
industry must sell the idea that printing 
is indispensable, and a snappy and virile 
slogan can accomplish it. 

Students of the Tenafly (N. J.) High 
School Press ran off the slogan card re- 
produced herewith. While the slogan is 
good, it will be interesting to see whether 
some of the other versatile mentalities 


PRINTER will gladly reproduce the sug- 
gested slogans, and of course the printer 
is entirely free to select whichever slo- 
gan seems best for use on his own sta- 
tionery and printed advertising. 

What slogan would you suggest? Can 
you devise a slogan so keen and strong 
and interesting that the entire printing 
industry will want to use it? Try it! 
Work out a good slogan and send it to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, which will print 
it for the benefit of thousands of other 
printers. See what you can do on this 
project for stimulating and building up 
your chosen line of business. 

If you would set your slogan in type 
and a border, as did the Tenafly print- 
ing students, that is fine. (Use 75@ by 4 
inches for the stock’s dimensions, and 
print in only one color.) We might want 
to reproduce it. But, whether or not you 
put it in type, send in your slogan, for it 
may help your fellow-printer. 

POI 
Get Them Warmed Up With 
Fine-Quality Printing! 

The prospect receives a blotter in the 
mail. He looks at it and exclaims: “‘Re- 
markable! Marvelous! Would you be- 
lieve it, this printer has an address and 
a telephone number. He certainly de- 
serves our business! Any man having a 
telephone number and an address ought 
to be encouraged.” 

That isn’t the way things work. No 
matter how badly we need the business, 
we’ve got to do more than to tell people 
where to send it. We must in some way 
get them warmed up. We must send an 
intriguing specimen, or say something 
effective, or give them a jolly good three- 
minute story, or show them color at its 


























employed in the industry will not be able 
to produce other slogans which will serve 
the purpose even better. THE INLAND 
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work, or tell them why this and where- 
fore that, or give them usable informa- 
tion.—From “Spinal Colyums.” 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


T his department 1s devoted toa frank and free discussion of. any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing 1s barred except personalities and sophistries. 
Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 
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Was It Cooper or Ludlow That 
We Saw in “Cimarron’’? 

To the Editor :—Regarding the dis- 
cussion about the type faces used in the 
motion picture “Cimarron,” I beg to dif- 
fer from all the rest. In my opinion the 
face most of the “eagle eyes” refer to as 
Cooper Black is really Ludlow Black, as 
the Cooper Black has the bottom of the 
characters convexed, while the Ludlow 
Black is concaved. Ludlow Black came 
into use only about five years ago, which 
would also bring it out of the time of 
Yancey’s newspaper. 

Maybe some other type-face artists 
can give their opinion as to just what 
type face this is. I hope my changing 
the name of the face used in this picture 
won’t cause any hair-pulling matches 
among the “eagle eyes” who caught the 
mistake in the beginning —PETER W. 
SHOOKNER, Bronx, New York. 





The Point System of Type Sizes 

To the Editor :—Since the adoption 
of the point system of type sizes, the 
compositors of today—those whose ap- 
prenticeship began ten or twelve years 
ago—are not familiar with the names of 
the old body types. 

In 1822 George Bruce, of the Bruce 
Type Foundry of New York City, estab- 
lished a system of sizes arranged in geo- 
metrical progression so the seventh sizes 
doubled in any part of the series. 

Before the adoption of the point sys- 
tem of sizes the foundries had their own 
standards, and consequently the sizes 
were not uniform. This variation caused 
trouble in composing rooms where type 
and spacing material were bought from 
different foundries. This led to the adop- 
tion of the standardized point system. 

In a recent issue of a technical peri- 
odical, in answer to a question, it was 
stated that English corresponded to the 
thirteen-point (a size not made) instead 


of fourteen-point; and that the Great 
Primer corresponded to fourteen-point 
instead of eighteen-point. 

The table of point sizes herewith was 
kindly furnished the writer by J. W. 
Phinney of Boston, the well known vice- 
president of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company, and an acknowledged 








OLD BODY POINT MICROMETER 

NAMES SIZES MEASURE 
BIGINONER: . os:c0 60 aos « 4Y%.... 062267 
REM ord wurak wn acaew es 5 .... 069185 
ARG oe heed eee 51%.... 0761035 
Nonpareil ...<. 6.066: 6 .... O83022 
1 oo eee eer 7 096859 
PENGUIN Sa dois cb seek 8 110696 
BOUIRGOIS .i.0 0655333 9 124533 
Long Primer ......... 10 13837 
Sorrel Wo, Sea 11 152207 
MMEDNG Se praccia cet danweste 12 .166044 
BGeIB a Swedes. coca 14 193718 
Columbian .. 2.605: 16 .221392 
Great Prime® .....6<. 18 .249066 
Neca oe ory giao av 0s 20 .27674 
Double Small Pica.... 22 304414 
Double Biche cic cece 24 332088 
Double English ....... 28 387436 
Five-Line Nonpareil... 30 A1511 
Double Columbian.... 32 442784 
Double Great Primer.. 36 498132 
Double Paragon....... 40 55348 
Seven-Line Nonpareil* 42 581154 
Canes. cadseiiea ness 44 .608828 
Four-Line Pica ....... 48 664176 
Five-Line Pica ........ 60 83022 
Sr-Line Pica ........ 72, .... 996264 
Eight-Line Pica ...... 96 . 1.328352 
Fen-Line Picea: ....... 120 . 1.66044 
Twelve-Line Pica ..... 144 . 1.992528 





*Practically the same as ‘‘Meridian,” a size listed 
in 1822 by Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. 


” 


Micrometer measurements of the American 
Type Founders bodies from Diamond, 4%- 
point, to 12-line pica, 144-point inclusive. 

These measurements are carried out to the 
millionth of an inch and are the official mea- 
surements compiled by L. B. Benton, Superin- 
tendent of the Manufacturing Department, 
American Type Founders Company, 300 Com- 
munipaw Avenue, Jersey City. 








authority on many matters connected 
with the graphic arts. These measure- 
ments of the American Type Founders 
Company were worked out at Jersey 
City by L. B. Benton, of the former 
foundry of Benton & Waldo.—F rep H. 
NicHots, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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A Printer Speaks His Mind on the 
Broken-Package Question 

To the Editor :—I have a small, one- 
man shop. I’m all alone down here in 
this section of the United States. I sell 
small lots particularly, of course. Things 
are going midget in business generally— 
profits especially. But the buffet shop is 
the seed of the industry, and, while start- 
ing small, hopes to grow, and the big 
shops come usually from good managers 
of said small ones. 

A few years ago, when the broken-lot 
raise was dumped on the small printing 
world, we thought our end was at hand. 
But no—there were too many of us, and 
there was a “kick” still left in some of 
us. Porte, of Salt Lake City, while on a 
world tour, heard of the still higher pen- 
alty adopted by the paper merchants, 
and he hotfooted it back, stated his feel- 
ings right in print, and sent it straight to 
the higher powers in the paper dealers’ 
organizations. 

Others followed suit, I with the rest. 
I went so far as to dare to mention the 
inequality to some of my paper dealers. 
I told them that they crowed too loudly 
about how the front office provided free 
service aids to printers, while, when we 
asked for “service” from the low-wage 
back section of the office, we were told 
that there was big cost involved out that 
way in cutting a little paper stock for 
us and packaging it. 

Well, the storm kept breaking until 
they saw the light; but the convention 
agreements had bound them to hang to- 
gether or be hanged separately. The first 
rise was just a tester. The 50 per cent 
one did the trick. They went so high 
that it had to be noticed. The city deal- 
ers do have a problem in selling small 
lots to city printers maybe, but they 
take the business, and the small shops 
later become the larger buyers. But we 
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country printers don’t get that city de- 
livery service, but have to pay the price 
of it just the same. 

We'll see how it works. Sulphite at 
twelve cents. The penalty for small lots 
means a small advance cost. But—say 
I want a small lot of rag paper. The 50 
per cent advance means that I pay four 
times the price to get it that I am penal- 
ized for the same service and quantity 
of sulphite! That is where the nigger is. 
Percentage reads well, but this is how 
it works out in actual practice when a 
printer is trying to make the grade. 

Well, canned goods went buffet in ten- 
cent size when the chains got busy. And 
paper will go the same P. D. Q.! The 
mills can put up broken packages (and, 
the truth is, do), but the dealers charge 
broken for them. Why do the mills send 
out the envelope stock to be made up, 
banded, boxed, and done up brown and 
sold by the box at the same price per 
pound as the flat bond for letterheads? 
Again, why is it that when I want plain 
bond, say, 500 pieces, they soak me 50 
per cent, while the same stock is stocked 
ruled and packaged at the same pound 
price as the good old flat? 

Again, I want to handle colors, just 
plain letter stock, and a customer asks 
for his 500 or less in blue. I have three 
shades, say, on hand. But that is none 
of his worry; he wants blue! I see blue, 
and order 2,000 pieces. Along with my 
other colors on hand I now have 1,500 
blue to hold till I can sell it. That way, 
with a dozen customers I'll soon be a 
paper merchant myself, with all of my 
profits on normal small-lot sales tied up 
in frozen goods till I do business enough 


to be a million-dollar printer! Then I 
won’t have to print. 

The trouble is, there are too many 
cost men talking at conventions, while 
the conventioneers, out to have a jubilee, 
just go home and keep on keeping on, 
but never with a cost system, but just a 
cost bug in their bonnets. The swag they 
pay for a convention trip would sell lots 
of broken packages to us fellows with 
no loss to the paper merchant!—R. F. 
GErRISH, West Sullivan, Maine. 





A Private Printing Plant Which 
Operates at a Profit 

To the Editor :—1I have been a reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for very many 
years, and, while I value it very highly 
as a means of keeping up-to-date in all 
matters pertaining to the craft, I have 
always thought you were overly preju- 
diced in your attitude on the private 
plant. 

You have taken a somewhat fairer at- 
titude in the article by Carl A. Jettinger 
in the July number, but even that is ad- 
mittedly prejudiced in favor of the com- 
mercial plant. You of course are not to 
be censured for this, as THE INLAND 
PRINTER is intended primarily to aid the 
commercial printer, but, in justice to all 
concerned, your readers should have all 
the facts available. 

It happens that I have operated a pri- 
vate plant for the past seven years. This 
plant started with one platen press and 
a small amount of miscellaneous equip- 
ment in July, 1924, and has continually 
expanded until at present the equip- 
ment includes a No. 4 Miehle, Kelly A, 
and Kelly B, all automatic; Harris en- 
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The Miles & Dryer Printing Co. 
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velope press, 10 by 15 platen, Cleveland 
Folder B, Seybold cutter, two stitchers, 
a perforator, punch, and other bindery 
equipment, etc. We employ from twelve 
to eighteen persons, and sometimes op- 
erate two shifts. 

From the start the plant has been op- 
erated exactly as though it were a com- 
mercial shop. We are charged with rent, 
power, light, telephone and telegraph, 
depreciation, of course, and in fact ev- 
erything that a group of very efficient 
auditors can think of. These charges are 
not nominal either, but are actual in 
every case. The department has its own 
bookkeeper who keeps costs and does 
the billing, but we are also charged very 
liberally to support the general office, 
although it does very little except make 
our remittances and take off the quar- 
terly profit-and-loss statements. 

This company operates several thou- 
sand grocery stores and meat markets 
and a number of wholesale houses scat- 
tered throughout the West. We of course 
do not do all the printing for this large 
organization. There are several smaller 
plants which handle formwork, adver- 
tising, etc., and many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of special printing is bought 
annually from commercial shops. This 
plant does, however, handle a large vol- 
ume of work, especially for Pacific Coast 
points. We also print and publish the 
company magazine, a monthly for em- 
ployes, which is edited by the writer. I 
am sending you a copy under separate 
cover for examination. 

We have a constant check on the rela- 
tive cost of our product as compared 
with that of the commercial printer. We 
frequently get comparative prices on the 
most-used forms, and our district office 
managers are very quick to inform us if 
they can buy any item for less money. 
We also use a cost system particularly 
adapted to our own needs. Our hour 
costs are more or less arbitrary, but ex- 
perience has shown that they are quite 
adequate. At present we are charging 
hand composition at $2.50; platen press, 
$1.80, Kelly, $3.00, and cylinder press, 
$4.00; cutter, $2.00. We add a profit of 
from 10 to 20 per cent on all work. We 
have shown a very consistent profit in 
addition to interest on the investment. 

We bill out our work to the district or 
store which gets it, just as any other 
shop would. We are in turn paid with 
check and the money deposited to our 
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credit in the bank. So if we have the ac- 
tual cash at the end of the quarter and 
all bills are paid, due allowance has been 
made for depreciation and obsolescence, 
and our offices have paid no more (in 
most cases they have paid much less) 
than they would elsewhere, we are quite 
certain we have made a profit. 

I realize that we have unusually ideal 
conditions under which to operate a pri- 
vate plant. We have a tremendous vol- 
ume of work. We can keep the wheels 
turning continually, as we can always 
run up stock forms which we know will 
be used. We standardize our work as to 
size and grade of stock so that we carry 
only a few lines of paper, which we are 
able to buy in large quantities at prices 
lower than can most printers. Our waste 
is almost nil. We operate on a union ba- 
sis, and employ the best workmen we 
can obtain. Our equipment is not al- 
lowed to run down, but is kept in first- 
class condition at all times. We have 
never installed composing machines, as 
we are certain we can get better service 
at a lower cost by using the facilities 
offered by trade-composition plants. 

The department handles a number of 
items which are not produced by us, 
such as salesbooks, bread wrappers, but- 
ter wrappers, cartons, carbon paper, etc. 
We purchase these items on a contract 
and then resell them, taking a very fair 
profit. In many cases we have been able 
to obtain a trade discount which could 
not be obtained by other than a printer. 

We handle a large amount of compo- 
sition for the advertising department. 
The convenience of having all this work 
done right in our own building cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents, but we 
know that there is a very considerable 
saving. Photoengravings, mats, and elec- 
tros are bought outside at prices away 
below the usual scale. 


Enlightening Comment Upon 
That 25 per Cent Profit 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


N THE opinion of the writer, nothing 
has done so much to discourage em- 
ploying printers from installing cost sys- 
tems as has the constant preachment of 
some of the printing organizations that 
the printer ought to make 25 per cent 
profit over cost on his sales. 

No matter whether or not he operates 
a cost system or has analyzed the situa- 
tion in some other manner, nearly every 
employing printer with business ability 
knows that he is not getting anywhere 
near 25 per cent profit. He also knows 
that, as far as his own business is con- 
cerned, to get such a profit is almost out 
of the question. Having read and heard 
that he should make 25 per cent, he has 
been led to believe that many printers 
actually do make that much, and he is 
ashamed of himself because of his in- 
ability to secure this profit. For that rea- 
son he refrains from putting in a cost 
system, which he knows will show that 
he has been making much less. 

Recently the writer visited a plant in 
which he had installed a cost system 
some years ago, and in the course of a 
conversation made such a statement as 
that to one of the owners of the plant. 
The owner insisted that his concern was 
making 25 per cent over cost in all but a 
few cases. A dialog something like the 
following then ensued: 


THE WritEeR.—I know nothing about 
your business, except that it appears to 
be prospering. My assertion therefore 
may seem impertinent. Nevertheless I 
assure you that you are not making any- 
where near 25 per cent over total cost 
on your printing sales. 

THE PRINTER.—I look over all the 
cost sheets, and I am positive that we 
are making that 25 per cent. 

THE WRITER.—I feel sure that it will 
take me but a few minutes to convince 
you that you are not. On the average 
printers in the United States and Can- 
ada will turn their capital about twice a 
year, which means that their sales are 
about twice the amount they have in- 
vested in their business— 

THE PRINTER.—Our sales are better 
than even that figure. 

THe WritEer.—So much the better. 
That makes it still easier to prove my 
contention. You are good at figures, Mr. 
Printer, so you know, don’t you, that 25 
per cent profit on the cost price is but 
20 per cent profit on the selling price? 

THE PRINTER.—Correct. 

THE WRITER.—You will see, then, 
that if your average net profit is 20 per 
cent on the selling price and your annual 
sales are twice the amount of your capi- 
tal, then your profit must be 40 per cent 
on the capital that you have invested. It 
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HALLOWE’EN and HARVEST TIME 
and October's Bright Blue Weather 


WHAT A TRIO TO CONJURE WITH! 
Now is the time of year for which preceding seasons have 


I agree with THE INLAND PRINTER 
that many small institutions have no 
business operating printshops, but when 
a concern becomes large enough to keep 
a plant comfortably busy at all times, 
when it is operated on a strictly busi- 
nesslike and efficient basis and equipped 
to do the work it attempts, that is an- 
other story. Under such conditions there 
is no reason why a private plant should 
not be made to produce very satisfactory 
returns on the investment. We have cer- 
tainly found it to be so in this printing 
plant of ours.—ANONYMOUS. ada 
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been but a period of preparation. Spring for planting, Summer 
harvesti 


for ripening, but Fall for ae CJ It is harvest time, 
too, in the world of business, for the man wide-awake enough 
to let GOOD PRINTING assist him in garnering the profits 
to be made by a timely disposal of seasonable fall goods. 


THE MILES G DRYER PRINTING COMPANY 


1936-38 Lawrence St. DENVER ° KEystone 6348-6349 





This blotter, handled in three fall colors by the Miles & Dryer Printing Company, looks for- 
ward to the harvest-time, and incidentally spurs the user of printing with a sales suggestion 
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must be even more than that. The cost 
system which I installed for you in- 
cludes 6 per cent per annum interest on 
the amount of investment in equipment 
and materials in the cost; and interest 
is figured, not on the depreciated value 
of the equipment, which you use in ar- 
riving at the amount invested in your 
bookkeeping, but at its cost, which in a 
plant that has been in existence as long 
as yours is about twice the depreciated 
value, so that this item of interest ought 
to amount to about 12 per cent per an- 
num upon your investment. If you are 
making 25 per cent over cost, as shown 
by the cost system I installed for you, 
you must therefore be making at least 
50 per cent per annum on the money 
you have invested. I am sure you are 
not doing as well as that. 

THE PrinTER.—Certainly we are not 
making 50 per cent on the money we 
have invested ;. nor is any other printer 
making that much, in my opinion. 

The rest of the conversation between 
this printer and the writer brought out 
that, “to save money,” the printer had 
left his cost system in the hands of well- 
meaning but insufficiently trained em- 
ployes, and that the cost figures upon 
which he depended were too low, both 
because many items of cost had been 
left out and because of errors which had 
been made in the calculations. 

If printers could make anything near 
25 per cent over cost on their sales, then 
the printing business would be so prof- 
itable that it would not take long till 
everyone who could raise the money to 
buy a plant would embark in that busi- 
ness. The actual net profit over cost ac- 
quired in the printing business in the 
United States averages less than 7 per 
cent, as numerous surveys made for that 
purpose have shown. Advising a printer 
that he should charge 25 per cent over 
cost for the work he produces is advis- 
ing him to charge exorbitant prices and 
thereby drive away his customers. 

The so-called standard cost-finding 
system, which is used in most plants 
that operate a cost system, is so com- 
prehensive and takes care of all contin- 
gencies so fully that, even if all work 
were sold at cost, as shown by that cost 
system, the business would show an ac- 
tual profit of not less than interest on 
the plant investment. 

If a plant that operates a cost system 
fails to make a profit if it sells at a profit 


over cost, as shown by the cost system, 
no matter how small that profit might 
be, then it is because of errors in cost 
accounting. These, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, are due to the cost sys- 
tem, after it was properly installed, be- 
ing left in the hands of some low-salaried 
office employe whose knowledge of the 
subject is insufficient, and who in addi- 
tion may not be trusted sufficiently to 
be furnished, first-hand from the books 
of account, with all the information that 
is really necessary. 

The printing concern which has the 
reputation of being high-priced not in- 
frequently pays its owners good divi- 
dends in cash, while the concern that is 
noted for low prices has difficulty in 
keeping up with the paper dealers’ de- 
mands for payments on past-due bills. 
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Treasure Chest of Printing Stirs 
the Interest of Prospects 

A treasure chest of modern printing 
art—reflected in fine specimens of effec- 
tive campaigns, ideas gleaned from dis- 
tant fields, printing work representative 
of the best in the industry—comprises a 
source of constant inspiration and is a 
fountain of sales ideas for the printing 
clients being solicited by the Recorder 
Printing and Publishing Company, of 
San Francisco. Variety is the keynote of 
the collection, and the diversity of pieces 
in the treasure chest, some from foreign 


large plant so that his desires may 
be speedily carried out. Introduction of 
a Treasure Chest Exchange has served 
to enrich the client’s knowledge of print- 
ing, making him more appreciative than 
ever before of the most representative 
craftsmanship of the day. 

The printed piece utilized to stir the 
prospect’s interest in the exhibit is in 
itself an excellent piece of advertising. 
It is just sufficiently definite to stimu- 
late him to view the display, and might 
well be used as a good example by other 
printing firms which are now maintain- 
ing exhibits at their offices. 
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“No Flowers, by Request” Good 
Epitaph for Freak Types 

As was anticipated by every sane ty- 
pographer, there are signs at every hand 
that freak layouts and types specially 
designed for them have passed the peak 
of their activities, and are today on the 
wane. This particularly ugly form of 
publicity, practiced in the main by those 
responsible for newspaper and periodi- 
cal advertising matter, served no useful 
purpose—except that it has in the mean- 
time automatically given to properly set 
advertisements a more prominent posi- 
tion and a greater appeal by reason of 
contrast. Even those responsible for 
these typographical atrocities have never 
had the courage to defend their jazzy 
inflictions with arguments. 





THE TREASURE CHEST EXCHANGE FOR OCTOBER 











brings us many interesting pieces and campaigns of printed advertising 
used by others outside of San Francisco. A few are described on the inside 
of this folder. These pieces have been brought to San Francisco for your 
benefit. They may contain just the idea for which you are looking. If you 
wish to borrow them, ask the representative who calls on you to submit them; 
and in the event none calls, telephone SUtter 1190. 





The Recorder Printing and Publishing Company 


Telephone SUtter 1190 e 


460 FOURTH STREET — e 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Mailing piece used to stimulate interest in the Treasure Chest Exchange of printing samples 


sources, gives wide diffusion to appli- 
cable ideas. A whole panc.ama of glam- 
orous print is unfolded to the business 
man, and samples such as he has never 
seen before are laid before his eyes as 
suggestions for his own printed matter. 

If he admires a certain campaign or 
design or announcement, facilities and 
equipment have been provided in this 
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Such extreme striving after an effect 
never was and never could be in the best 
interests of good advertising. Sooner or 
later it was bound to fail. No one will 
regret its passing—an attitude best ex- 
pressed by the quoted section of our 
head, “‘No Flowers, by Request.” —An 
item appearing in “The Linotype and 
Machinery News,’ London. 
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OU KNow you can find the solu- 

tion to all problems in the same 
Good Book I quoted from in the 
previous chapter. My text for this 
twenty-sixth chapter and twelfth 
one is taken from Proverbs, in the 
verse: “Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit? There is more hope of 
a fool than of him.” 

I recently attended a joint meet- 
ing of employers and employes, a 
rally just preceding a shopping-day 
campaign put on by the printing in- 
dustries. Business had been below 
par during the 1930-31 winter, and, 
after the shopping-day details had 
been satisfactorily completed, five- 
minute talks were requested by the 
chairman on general conditions and 
prospects for improvement. 

Frequently, quite frequently, the 
employer can take a page from the 
book of the employe. One of the 
representatives of the trades bodies, 
a composing-room foreman, spoke 
for just three minutes and said more 
while upon his feet than any half- 
dozen of the employers while they 
were expostulating. 

This man said in closing: “We 
employes are always glad to codp- 
erate with our employers in every- 
thing that can help our industry. I 
think one of the great mistakes the 
employer makes is not to take the 
employe into his confidence, because 
what benefits the one cannot help 
but benefit the other. In the office 
where I am now employed there is 
hardly a day goes by that I cannot 
learn something from the other men 
around me.” If the foreman, the 
skilled workman, can learn from his 
subordinates, surely the employer 
can to advantage call his shop lieu- 
tenants into his councils! 

Isn’t it true in too many cases 
that the employer is “wise in his 
own conceit”? Many an employer 
has risen from the very ranks he all 
too often looks down upon later. 
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By FRANK S. CRONK 
Secretary-Manager 
Master Printers of Colorado 


Recently, with a friend, I was 
visiting the plant of a very success- 
ful manufacturer in another line of 
industry. In every department we 
visited I noticed boxes over each 
of which was a card reading, “The 
President will welcome ideas and 
suggestions from any employe in 
this department, which will help us 
turn out a better product or reduce 
our production costs.” I found out 
upon inquiry that the originators of 
all accepted ideas were suitably re- 
warded, and in no mean manner. I 
have visited many printing plants 
in my time, but I can recall just one 
that had anything of this kind to 
lend encouragement to its employes 
and improve the service of the con- 
cern to its customers. 

I have spoken upon this subject 
more than once, but to no avail. It 
just seems as though the printer is 
“a man apart” from other business 
men. He wants to run his business 
in his own way. And, too often, it is 
the wrong way. In other words, he 
wants it to be known who is boss 
around his office and he makes no 
bones about saying so. 

Too many employers believe in 
that old dumb crack that “If you 
give your employe an inch he will 
take a foot.” I believe that ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred em- 
ployes are conscientious and sincere 


in giving their employers full value 
received. They may not all be com- 
petent and proficient, but I believe 
that in the printing industry we 
have a higher percentage of capable 
men working for us than in any 
other branch of industry. 

If the printing business is not all 
it should be, let us begin at the top 
and work down and see where the 
trouble lies. From my observations 
over many years and my own per- 
sonal experience, we won’t have to 
“slide down very far” before we ar- 
rive at the cause. 

One of the reasons why the fool- 
ish printer is what he is can readily 
be attributed to the fact that in his 
own diggings (as lord of all he sur- 
veys) he stands “six feet two in his 
stocking feet,” while in the pres- 
ence of the customer he rates just 
about “knee high to a type louse.” 

What this nitwit wants is a read- 
justment of his perspective. If he 
would humble himself just a little 
with his co-workers and stick his 
chest out to his customers and not 
only ask but get a profit on every 
order,* the entire industry could be 
changed over night from an “also 
ran” into a prizewinner. 

And around the race-course of 
business the printers would cease to 
be stable boys, but become owners 
of the nags which are bringing home 
the oats in goodly quantity. 

“Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit? There is more hope of 
a fool than of him.” 

Check and double check! 


*When I made this remark at a print- 
ers’ gathering recently, a member stated 
that this would be impossible—to make 
a profit on every job. He cited statistics 
to show that approximately 8 per cent of 
the country’s business was done at a loss, 
26 per cent was sold at cost, and the profit 
had to be derived from the remaining 66 
per cent. Well, if printers made a profit 
on two out of every three jobs, “broke 
even” on 26 per cent, and lost on only 8 
per cent, I wouldn’t have a single com- 
plaint—I’d be singing “Hallelujah!” 
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Another List of Printed Aids! 


—— 


a 
x¢O rn 


c. 


Inks and Compounds 
1 Y. Folder, “Attention Value,” by How- 
ard Flint Ink Company. Demonstrates the 
color and the printing qualities of two bril- 
liantly strong inks re by this firm. 

2 Y. Folder, “Star Penformers,” by How- 

ard Flint Ink Company. Shows a printed 
specimen of company’s Rembrandt Brown 
and Brilliant Green inks. 
“3 Y. Folder, “Say It With Flowers!” by 
Thermographic Corporation. A most pleas- 
ing demonstration of the eye-attracting 
possibilities of thermography; a specimen 
produced with Thermo Gold compound. 
Electros of this cover design are available 
at very slight cost. 

4 Y. Folder, “On the Wing,” by Thermo- 
graphic Corporation. Another most attrac- 
tive sample of thermographic work, this one 
being reproduced in Thermo Silver com- 
pound and blue. Electros of this design 
may be secured at negligible cost. 





Mechanical Equipment 

6 Y. Catalog, “Gilmer V-Belts,” by L. H. 
Gilmer Company. Devoted to theoretical 
and practical illustrations of V-belts and 
their operation in various classes of service, 
and to technical data concerning belt drive. 
A valuable sixty-four-page compilation. 

7 Y. Folder, “How Many Times Has 
This Happened to You?” by Printing Ma- 
chinery Company. Demonstrates the ease 
of register and permanency of position as- 
sured when the forms are mounted on the 
Sterling toggle system or the Warnock di- 
agonal system instead of the old method. 

8 Y. Broadside, “Presenting a New Vari- 
able-Speed Unit,” by Reeves Pulley Com- 
pany. Describes principle and application 
of variable-speed motor pulley, and shows 
photographs of the installation in use for 
cylinder presses and for platen presses. 

9 Y. Bulletin, “Type T Heavy-Duty Re- 
liance Motors for Direct Current,” by Re- 
liance Electric and Engineering Company. 
Shows construction of Reliance motors and 
their uses in various industrial fields. 


Paper; Blotters; Cover Materials 
11 Y. Folder, “Buckeye Cover, Design 
No. 14,” by Beckett Paper Company. An- 
other interesting cover design of the Buck- 
eye series. As usual, electros may be secured 
from the Beckett company at small cost. 
12 Y. A portfolio, “Your Nibroc Wytek 
Samples,” by Brown Company. Samples of 
a heavy-duty stock having the strength of 
No. 1 kraft but the appearance of bond, 
and recommended for booklet covers, etc. 
14 Y. A broadside, “The New Book of 
Champion Decorative Material,” by Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company. Presents the 
company’s plan to issue another book of 
decorative material similar to that which it 
brought out in 1928, of which 38,500 copies 
were requested and distributed. The idea is 
that, as all pages are printed clearly and 
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Glance over these titles of cur- | 
| rent printed matter listed here | 
for the guidance of master print- | 
| ers and of printshop executives. | 
| They will cost you but five min- | 

utes of time and the stamp you | 
| use. Fill in all the spaces on the | 
| coupon, mail this to The Inland | 
| Printer, and your postman will | 
| bring you the pieces you desire. | 
| Requests will be honored only | 

when the coupon is used and ali | 


of the coupon spaces are filled in | 


sharply, printers are able to have engrav- 
ings of any required decorative material 
produced direct from the book’s pages and 
thus avoid considerable expense for original 
artwork. A fine project which should be 
supported by every printer. Send for this 
broadside, and then register your opinion 
on one of the postcards attached to it! 

15 Y. Portfolio, “Brighten Up Your Let- 
ters With Atlantic Bond,” by the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company. Presents colors 
and weights in full-size letterhead sheets. 

16 Y. Broadside, “You Can’t Tell Them 
Apart,” by the Fox River Paper Company. 
Specimen of Old Badger bond attractively 
printed in colors. 

18 Y. Broadside, “Where Only the Best 
Is Good Enough,” by Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany. Demonstrates the quality effect of 
Dreadnaught parchment stock when it is 
printed in colors. 

19Y. Broadside, “A Good Offset, a Good 
Water-Color Sheet,” by Hawthorne Paper 
Company. Shows specimens of various col- 
ors in Uncle Sam bond. 

20 Y. A portfolio, “A Down-to-Earth 
Statement Regarding Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond,” by Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany. Contains more than a dozen different 
letterheads printed on this stock, and also 
a quantity of office and business forms for 
which Hollingsworth Basic bond is used. 
An excellent portfolio for printers. 

21 Y. A sample book, “Holliston Suede 
Cloth,” by Holliston Mills. An impressive 
demonstration of the remarkable printing 
properties of this stock for all uses where 
quality must be the keynote. The cover, 
brown stock printed in gold, is something 
to write home about, as is also the follow- 
ing page, printed in brown on tan. Just one 


_look at this piece of work will raise your 


respect for your own industry twenty de- 
grees. If you know how to do fine printing, 
this stock has wonderful possibilities where 
distinctive work is required. 

24 Y. Broadside, “Outward Bound,” by 
International Paper Company. Sample of 
Adirondack bond in several colors. 

25 Y. A portfolio, “Building on Adiron- 
dack Bond,” by International Paper Com- 


pany. A collection of office forms printed 
on various colors of this stock. 

26 Y. Sample book entitled “Adirondack 
Ledger,” by International Paper Company. 
Shows various forms printed on this stock, 
which is recommended for records, loose- 
leaf forms, and bookkeeping. 

27 Y. A broadside, “Robbing the Rain- 
bow,” by Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. Emphasizes the fine quality of 
materials required to produce the nine true 
colors of K V P bond. 

28 Y. Folder, “The Paper That Makes 
Mimeographing Effective,” by Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company. Printed 
specimen of the K V P mimeograph water- 
marked paper stock. 

30 Y. Folder, ‘Personal Cabinet Station- 
ery for the Business Executive,’ by the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Compa- 
ny. Pictures and describes the K V P bond 
executive cabinet for the business man’s 
personal office stationery. Many a corpora- 
tion executive requires just such stationery, 
and a number of printers will recognize in 
this an opportunity for more profitable 
printing orders. 

31 Y. A broadside, “The New Emblem 
Bond,” by Lee Paper Company. Tells of 
the merits of this stock, which is made in 
eight colors and white, and also describes 
the book of letterhead designs produced for 
the assistance of printers. 

32 Y. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Discrimination,” by Oxford Paper Com- 
pany. Demonstrates the halftone-printing 
qualities of Oxford folding coated stock. 

33 Y. Booklet, “Strathmore Saxonet,” by 
the Strathmore Paper Company. A helpful 
compilation for the assistance of every 
printer. Shows the printing qualities of 
different colors of Saxonet stock, and tells 
how the advertising ideas shown in this 
booklet can be readily adapted to serve 
various purposes. 

34 Y. Broadside, “Armor That Catalog 
in Riegel’s Leatheret Cover,” by Riegel Pa- 
per Corporation. A specimen of this dur- 
able cover stock printed in two colors. 

35 Y. Portfolio, ““New! Delaware Bris- 
tol,” by Riegel Paper Corporation. Presents 
two weights and eight colors in a smooth 
and supple bristol stock which folds with- 
out cracking and has great tearing resis- 
tance. 

36 Y. Portfolio, “Riegel’s Glassine Pa- 
pers for Every Need,” by Riegel Paper 
Corporation. Offers eight different kinds 
and colors of glassine paper, each especially 
appropriate for certain uses. 


Miscellaneous 
37 Y. Catalog, “Aico Products,” by G. J. 
Aigner Company. Shows, describes, and 
gives prices on firm’s long list of products 
for printers, bookbinders, and lithogra- 
phers—such as tabs, indexes, binders, cata- 
log covers, gummed shields, etc. 








Clip coupon and mail to Tue Intanp Printer 
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Wiord-Division Is a Perennial 


Problem for Proofreaders 


Instalment III 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


YLLABICATION, as we are studying it, 
5 is a matter for the printer and the 
proofreader, not for the letter-writing 
public. John Smith does not need to 
worry whether he wrote “le-gislature” 
or “leg-islature” in his last letter; but 
a printer’s work is lasting and is always 
subject to critical scrutiny, and every 
shop should have a fixed style of word- 
division, understood by all its editors, 
compositors, and proofreaders. It would 
be well worth while, also, for any shop 
the customers of which are critical to 
have its rules or principles for division 
printed so that the style might be un- 
derstood and be accepted or rejected. 

We have been examining the rules 
presented by F. Horace Teall in his lit- 
tle book “Punctuation.” The rules are 
of course open to discussion. Members 
of our invisible audience may accept 
them entire, reject them in the same de- 
cisive way, or adopt or reject them in 
part, with whatever alterations seem de- 
sirable. They offer a clear and workable 
set of rules to govern shop style. The 
two rules considered in previous articles 
of this series are: Rule J.—In dividing 
before one of the Anglo-Saxon suffixes, 
ed, ing, er, do not take over a consonant 
with the suffix, even when the preceding 
vowel is long, unless a final consonant 
is doubled. Rule J]—Two consonants 
which are separately pronounced belong 
in different syllables. 

Under Rule I we see these divisions: 
bak-ing, assum-ing, baptiz-ing, count- 
ing, dwell-ing, travel-ling, deliver-er, 
partak-er. And under Rule II we have: 
satisfac-tory, neces-sary, bril-liant, an- 
chor, bot-tle, cas-tle, bus-tling, trium- 
phant, pam-phlet, trick-le, hun-dred, 
drun-kard, as analyzed previously. 

Rule III reads: “(1) When a short 
vowel is followed by a single consonant 
or a digraph, as ph, the consonant is in- 
cluded in the syllable with it. (2) But 
when the sound of the consonant would 
be misrepresented by inclusion in the 
earlier syllable that letter properly goes 
into the next syllable.” 


The word cited in the first paragraph 
of this article is a case in point. Just 
suppose the word were “lexislature.” 
Then we would divide after the “x.” But 
we have a “g” instead of the imaginary 
“x,” and “leg” standing by itself is al- 
ways pronounced with hard “‘g.” There- 
fore, with these rules, the division is 
shifted so as to put the “g”’ into the sec- 
ond syllable: “le-gislature.” This must 
be the crux of critical analysis of this 
rule. Either you take the decision or you 
leave it. In most instances the division 
“leg-” would not cause a moment’s slow- 
ing up in any reader’s mind; but in some 
it might—and if you accept the rule as 
given you have attained uniformity for 
the whole group of such words and have 
helped the reader’s eye take easily the 
turn of the lines. 

These words are divided as shown in 
the “Punctuation” list under this rule, 
and in the three dictionaries, Century, 
Standard, and Webster: 


mech-anism compar-ative 
pat-ent sep-arate 
pal-ace graph-ic 
prob-able bun-ion 


But differences soon appear. F. H. T. 
preferred “ne-cessary.” Century is in 
accord, but Webster and Standard give 











\ K HEN Rip Van Winkle 


awoke from his twenty 
years of sleep he found his old 
friends gone and the world in a 
new era. How many Rips do 
you know today who are spend- 
ing their remaining years telling 
the tale of their unfortunate ex- 
perience? Compare them with 
the leaders of successful enter- 
prises. You will find that the 
concerns that stay wide awake 
are those which use the stimu- 
lant of printing that embodies 

more than paper and ink 























Impressive text from cover page of Bramwords, house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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“nec-essary.” F. H. T. favors “lo-gic” 
and “ma-gic”’; the three dictionaries say 
“log-ic” and “mag-ic.” F. H. T. gives 
“pre-judice,” but the dictionaries sup- 
port “prej-udice,” although “j,” never 
used at the end of a word, might logi- 
cally be barred from ending a syllable. 
Where F. H. T. would have divided “‘fu- 
li-ginous,” the dictionaries’ division is 
“fulig-inous.” And F.H.T. and Century 
agree on “capa-city” and “fa-cile,” but 
Webster and Standard say “fac-ile.” 

Cross-checking, we find in Standard 
“fulig-inous” and “capac-ity,” but ‘“ma- 
gic” and “fac-ile”; and in Century, “fu- 
lig-inous” and “capa-city,” but “fa-cile.” 

Most proofreaders in analyzing these 
things as they pop up in the course of 
the day’s work are apt to settle the prob- 
lem of the moment by the whim of the 
moment. On Tuesday you might decide 
on “lo-gic,” and on Friday you might 
vote for “mag-ic.” Surely there is no rea- 
son for two different styles on these two 
words! F. H. T. defended his style rul- 
ing in favor of “ma-gic” and “lo-gic” on 
the ground that “g” soft begins many 
words, but “g” at the end of a word is 
always hard. Thus the integrity of Rule 
III, for such words, is maintained. 

Further, while in familiar words like 
“magic” and “logic” the placing of the 
“g” could not confuse any reader as to 
pronunciation, in an unfamiliar word 
like “crucigerous” it might. That would 
not be a ruling consideration against 
other considerations affecting the “stick- 
togetherness” of a group of words under 
arule, but in addition to making the pro- 
nunciation immediately clear it opens 
the way to forming one rule for a host 
of words—and for the printer and proof- 
reader that is a major consideration. 

So here we are once more, smack up 
against that old problem of how to make 
reasonable rules for shop guidance with- 
out striking any snags. Some rules there 
must be. Without any rules writing and 
printing would be a mess. When you be- 
gin a sentence with a capital letter and 
end it with a period you are following 
rules. To discard rules would be to make 
anarchy in type. On the other hand, to 
overload with rules is bad. It is impos- 
sible to make rules that will cover all sit- 
uations. To try to do so would be to 
bury yourself deep under a veritable 
mountain of exceptions. 

People nowadays are impatient of re- 
straint. They toss away the old rules, 
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and too often replace them with mighty 
unsatisfactory and ineffective substi- 
tutes. They chafe under discipline—and 
need a lot of it. The revolutionary im- 
pulse does not disgust me one bit; I 
rather like to upset old idols myself. I 
like freedom of spirit—but am conser- 
vative enough to be careful about let- 
ting go with one hand till I’ve taken a 
grip with the other. To be liberal doesn’t 
mean to be rash and reckless. 

We must have some rules to govern 
shopwork. The work must come through 
clean. The printer who permits himself 
to be subjected to unfair criticism, petty 
faultfinding, and charges of inconsis- 
tency where perfect consistency is sim- 
ply impossible, is just a nitwit. But the 
printer who refuses to subject his work 
to honest scrutiny is little better. 

Division is one test of good workman- 
ship in the proofroom. There should be 
a system back of it—a system clearly 
stated and well understood by the shop 
so that it can be convincingly explained 
to customers. In handling copy for a 
correspondence department for a metro- 
politan newspaper which strongly fea- 
tures its “Mail Bag” I find the writers 
almost incredibly indifferent to the nice- 
ties of division—in fact, many of them 
disregard such details with sublime self- 
satisfaction. And I don’t mean obviously 
illiterate writers, either, but persons ap- 
parently above average in education. 

The rules now under dicussion were 
drawn by an expert, with great care. He 
knew the crossfire of criticism from va- 
rious angles bound to be brought to bear 
on his efforts, on any such attempt to 
classify and codify. And he made his de- 
cisions, I am sure, with regard for both 
logic and workability. These rules will 
furnish, even for those who don’t care 
to adopt them as a whole, a splendid 
starting-point for the formulation of a 
set embodying their own ideas. 
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Crocker Elected President of 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild 

On August 17 the International Print- 
ers Supply Salesmen’s Guild gathered 
in convention at the North Hills Coun- 
try Club, near St. Louis, with a good 
number of the members and Craftsmen 
guests present. Tom Crocker, manager 
of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s Boston office, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Eldon H. Gleason, bus- 


iness manager of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Ralph K. Hoover, president of the Chi- 
cago guild and the vice-president of the 
Charles N. Stevens Company of Chica- 
go, was selected as first vice-president 
of the international association. William 
C. Euler, president of the New York 
City guild and secretary-treasurer of the 
Lead Mold Electrotype Foundry of that 
city, was made second vice-president, 
and Elmer H. Hostetler, president of the 


Los Angeles guild and manager of the 
Intertype Corporation’s branch at Los 
Angeles, was elected treasurer. 

The proposed schedule of trade prac- 
tices developed by the Trade Relations 
Committee of the Chicago group was 
discussed; also, a resolution was passed 
asking that printing-trade publications 
avoid favoring the introduction of for- 
eign machinery into the United States, 
whether in ads or in editorial pages. 
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He Has Read The Inland Printer 
for Forty-four Years 


OR NEARLY forty-eight years THE 

INLAND PRINTER has served the best 
interests of the master printer, and some 
of its present subscribers have read it 
regularly for all or for most of that long 
period of years. One of these, showing 
a record of having taken THE INLAND 
PRINTER for forty-four years, is William 
Mayer, president of the Mayer Publish- 
ing and Printing Company, of 235 Col- 
lins Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

The company was established by Mr. 
Mayer in 1888. In 1904 it was incor- 
porated under the present name, and 
the stock is now held by five members 
of the family in the following executive 
setup: president, William Mayer; vice- 
presidents, Elmer H. and William C. 
Mayer; treasurer, Charles Mayer; sec- 
retary, George W. Mayer. Commenting 
upon the progress enjoyed by his com- 
pany, William Mayer remarks: 

“Inasmuch as all the Mayers might 
be classed as amateurs, not one of them 
having worked in any other office, it 
must stand to reason that THE INLAND 
PRINTER deserves a great deal of credit 
for the development and success of this 
concern. The ‘Inland’ has been a regu- 
lar visitor to this shop since 1888, and 
it is just as interesting and instructive 
and welcome at this time as it used to be 
forty-four years ago. 

“John T. Nolf’s cartoons ‘In the Days 
That Wuz’ take us back to scenes and 
incidents of long ago, but not back to 
the genesis of this firm. On our 10 by 
15 press we printed a weekly local paper, 
eight pages, 11 by 16 inches in page 
size, one page at an impression. Some- 
how or other the paper proved a suc- 
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William Mayer, president of the Mayer Publishing 
and Printing Company; photo taken some years ago 
cess, and when the circulation reached 
a thousand copies the company put ina 
Campbell drum cylinder, motive power 
of which was man-power! And it re- 
quired a powerful man at that! In fact, 
turning that flywheel for a half-day’s 
run was a relay job. But it was not long 
until a steam engine was installed. 

“Not only the pressroom of the Mayer 
plant, but the composing room also, is 
modern in every respect. The linotypes, 
Ludlows, and a monotype material ma- 
chine make this practically a non-dis- 
tribution shop. While not classed among 
the larger shops of Pittsburgh, it is one 
of the modernly equipped small plants, 
doing a substantial business.” 









































THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed | 

















Multicolor Prints From Key Plate 

The color prints enclosed were made in our 
shop with patented tint paper and six-ply cut- 
out to bump the color on where wanted. We 
made these prints on a platen press, and would 
like to ask whether it is practical to make long 
runs on a cylinder press in this way. 

It is possible to get off a fairly long 
run provided the paper is not consider- 
ably above type high and the pressure is 
carefully adjusted. You cannot expect 
to print from a material like sandpaper 
as long as from copper or zinc without 
replacing the sandpaper and cut-out. 





Record-breaking Humidity and 
Heat Caused This Filling 


We are sending samples of a folder recently 
printed during an exceedingly warm spell, on 
which the black halftone and the orange Ben 
Day show evidence of “filling.” Kindly advise 
what is the trouble in your opinion. 


All-time records for combined humid- 
ity and heat in your own location were 
broken when the prints were made. The 
open windows and doors allowed dust to 
enter, the atmospheric condition caused 
the rollers to swell and lose little par- 
ticles of composition, little particles of 
the paper coating were picked up by the 
form—and all this lint, dirt, and dust, 
added to the pigments of the ink, proved 
an overload for the waterlogged com- 
position rollers, which are not efficient 
distributors at 90 degrees with excessive 
humidity in the pressroom. 





To Render Paper Transparent 
We are trying to get information as to how 
one-piece window envelopes are made. We un- 
derstand it is done with some attachment on a 
regular press. If you can advise us where we 

can get information we shall appreciate it. 
The envelope you refer to is patented, 
and you might get some information 
at the United States Patent Office. The 
manufacturer might be willing to give 
you an outline of his method. There are 
three economical ways to make such en- 
velopes: (1) Print the green border on 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


offset presses. Print the tint inside the 
border which renders the paper trans- 
parent upon a fast sheet-fed letterpress 
machine. (2) Print the green and the 
tint on a two-color flat-bed or a sheet- 
fed rotary press. (3) Print the green on 
the press preferred and the tint on a spe- 
cial varnishing machine. The tint which 
makes paper transparent is very often 
mixed from Canada balsam (gum-fir) 
and turpentine spirits, and sometimes 
from castor oil or linseed oil and abso- 
lute alcohol. It is possible and probable 
that the manufacturer of these envel- 
opes has a press with an attachment for 
printing the green and the tint in but 
one operation, and possibly a die-cutting 
attachment at the end of the machine. 








Uncle Sam, Skilled 


Prospect Finder 
H' WILL canvass all the folks you 


believe to be prospects for your 
products and bring back definite indi- 
cations that a certain number of them 
will be in a receptive mood to talk to 
your salesman when he calls. 

He will save your men untold fruit- 
less hours and save you an appreciable 
number of dollars by helping you di- 
rect your men to prospects who have 
already been “‘warmed up.” 

Uncle Sam will call on five thousand 
customers or prospective customers for 
you twelve times a year for less money 
than a salesman can make one hundred 
calls twice a year. 

The efforts of eight salesmen aug- 
mented by direct-mail advertising de- 
livered by Uncle Sam will sell more 
merchandise than ten or twelve sales- 
men without it. 

Let us help you to get Uncle Sam 
started on your prospects. 




















Aggressive sales-building text of a folder recently 
used by the Thomsen-Ellis Company, of Baltimore 
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Gloss From Superposed Ink 
In printing a transparent orange over a half- 
tone black on enamel-coated paper, is it pos- 
sible to avoid the distinct outline where it does 
not cover the black? Would reversing the or- 
der of printing the colors avoid the outline? 


It is not possible to avoid the outline 
when superposing one ink with varnish 
vehicle over another. It may be avoided 
by using special inks or by carrying a 
screen tint on the orange plate extend- 
ing beyond the present outline to the 
limits of the black plate. 





Die-cutting Round Labels 
After Printing 


We have always handled our die-cutting on 
platen presses, utilizing ordinary cutting-rule 
dies. This label is a problem, as the imprinting 
is such that we cannot die-cut until after im- 
printing the names and addresses on lots of 
500 and 1,000. Is there some method of die- 
cutting that is better than the regular method, 
as, for instance, on a paper-cutting machine? 


If there is no spoilage, it is immaterial 
whether you die-cut before or after im- 
printing and in the regular way. Even 
numbered sheets are die-cut last with- 
out spoiling a sheet. First, glue bits of 
die-cutter’s rubber on the wood in which 
the die is set; next secure a thin sheet of 
steel to the platen; then use just enough 
squeeze (underlay makeready only) to 
cut the circles so they will not fall out of 
the rectangular sheet, yet may easily be 
pushed out later, a number at a time. 





Halftone Ink for Coated Card 


Recently we had an order for coated post 
cards on which the orange we had mixed from 
lemon-yellow and red would not dry after 
several days. Will you tell us what we should 
have added to the ink to make it dry? 


At this season with no steam heat and 
considerable humidity it is safer to use 
a quick-drying halftone ink on coated 
post card. You should have added about 
2 per cent of drier to your mixed orange. 
You will find it more satisfactory at all 
times to use quick-drying halftone inks 
on all coated paper and cards. 





Strong Makeready for Plates on 
Dull-coated Paper 


I am enclosing print of an order running on 
dull-coated book. We had two shipments of 
stock. On the first we had no trouble, ink lay- 
ing fine; on the second, of which the enclosed 
print is a sample, we are unable to obtain a 
smooth print. Will you kindly comment ? 


Dull- and semi-dull-coated papers re- 
quire a stronger makeready than does 
enamel-coated stock. The packing used 
should be hard and the plates mounted 
on patent metal bases. And the cylinder 
should not be overpacked, but be firmly 
riding the bearers on impression. We 
presume you started to use on the sec- 
ond lot of stock the same makeready 
that had been used in printing the first 
lot. Your print is not smooth because 
the makeready was compressed during 
the first run. In order to print the sec- 
ond lot as well as the first, it is necessary 
to reinforce the old makeready with a 
new spot overlay. This trouble occurs 
with printing plates mounted on wood 
with a soft or semi-hard instead of hard 
packing and plates on metal bases. A 
soft, free-flowing halftone ink that rolls 
off of the ink knife readily is better than 
the shorter and stiffer halftone ink com- 
monly used on enamel-coated book. 

College Annuals 


Enclosed is a sheet of an enameled paper 
printed with halftones on a two-roller cylin- 
der press. We have trouble making the half- 
tones show up just right. The impression sent 
is from the form as we are about to start the 
run, but it looks dead and has a few spots on 
it. Is it the ink, makeready, or paper? How 
much time for makeready should such a form 
require ? What is the best temperature for the 
pressroom ? We still have six forms like this to 
print to complete the school annual. 


Presuming that the halftones are on 
wood bases, what you may do to im- 
prove the work is to use chalk overlays, 
a concentrated toner cylinder press half- 
tone black ink, and good summer rollers. 
It is quite common to use the thinner 
engravers’ copper sheets on wood for the 
school annuals, but this is a mistake, be- 
cause the pictures are the most impor- 
tant part of these books and the plates 
should be mounted upon patent metal 
bases. As the plates can be no better 
than the photographs, some of the large 
universities have the best photographers 
in America come to the campus and 
produce the finest pictures obtainable, 
both of the outdoor scenes and also 
the individuals whose likenesses are to 
appear in the book. With such photo- 
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graphs and with halftones on patent 
metal bases, the pictorial part of the an- 
nual is bound to be pleasing if the work 
is entrusted to a printer who is properly 
equipped and using the correct ink on 
good paper. Temperature should be 70 
to 75 degrees. With chalk overlays the 
makeready may be done in five hours; 
without chalks, up to eight hours, on a 
sixteen-page form like the sample. Some 
of the little spots (the white) are in the 
plates; others are specks of dirt which 
have been picked up by the ink. 





Imitation Typewriter Letters 


We are asked to print a small quantity of 
letter circulars in typewriter type each month, 
the name and address to be filled in later with 
a typewriter. We are required to match the 
typewriter in both face and color. As we are 
unfamiliar with the proper method of doing 
this work, we are writing you in the hope that 
you will advise us how to do it. 


The typefoundry manufactures type 
to match the more popular typewriter 
faces. The inkmaker will furnish an ink 
to match. Set the letter typewriter style 
in indention, spacing, etc. Get a piece of 
china silk of same mesh as typewriter 
ribbon and about four inches longer and 
wider than the form. Dip the silk into 
makeready (Sphinx) paste. Wring out 
the paste. When silk is almost dry, lay it 
over the form and run the ends of the 
silk down the four sides of the form and 
under the furniture, having first planed 
down the form. Have the silk snug but 
not taut. Lock up. Place form in press 
and use regular makeready. Get a de- 
pendable sample of the typewriter fill-in 
to match, whether light or medium or 
dark and on the paper to be used, and 
send to the inkmaker with name of press 
to be used. When printing, use the foun- 
tain and make the run at one speed. 





When the Drawsheet Breaks 
Near Gripper Edge 

Have had trouble with drawsheet breaking 
when printing a newspaper on cylinder press. 
Packing consists of heavy pressboard, next a 
manila tympan sheet, fourteen sheets of sixty- 
pound book paper, and the manila drawsheet. 
Is this the right kind of packing ? 

The cylinder is overpacked and trav- 
eling faster than the bed, and thus the 
drawsheet, being unable to withstand 
the strain, will break. Pack the cylinder 
so that the drawsheet is even with the 
cylinder bearers, and, if the squeeze is 
not sufficient, lower the cylinder until it 
just rides the bed bearers on the impres- 
sion with a full form on the press. 
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Squaring Sheets That, Have Been 
Cut From the Roll 


On one of our roll-fed presses, where the 
sheet after being cut is printed again, we have 
considerable difficulty when we require an ac- 
curate cutting register owing to the sheets not 
going into the grippers always the same. If 
two plates were put on the printing cylinder 
to punch two holes in the paper, which in sheet 
form could afterward be jogged so that the 
holes would be hung on say two pieces of wire 
or needles, would it be possible for us to ob- 
tain an accurate cutting register ? 


No doubt about it—but it is not eco- 
nomical. In the old days, when it was 
tardily discovered that an expensive or- 
der to be subjected to further operations 
had been printed out of register, it was 
customary to pinhole the sheets, that is, 
four selected points in the printed im- 
pression of every sheet were pressed 
down over four pins at points near the 
four corners of the sheet. After a pile of 
sheets had been thus pinholed, the pile 
was squared on the paper-cutting ma- 
chine and, the pins having been re- 
moved, the further operations could be 
performed. Your punching stunt sub- 
consciously may have been suggested by 
the old-time pinhole practice. You will 
find it more economical to use sheet-fed 
rotary presses on work which must un- 
dergo further operations in sheet form. 





Makeready for Linoleum Plates 

The first thought that strikes the printer is, 
“Linoleum is not practical for most work.” 
Many are its faults, but there are times when 
linoleum can be used to very great advantage. 
Makeready for these cuts seems to bother the 
trade. Should the linoleum cut be made ready 
from the front, or, after being sure the plate 
is type high, made to reproduce with under- 
lays, using considerable pressure? The latter 
method apparently makes the cut break down 
in a surprisingly limited period of time. 

Linoleum blocks have not met a more 
favorable reception because, often being 
made by those none too familiar with 
printing, the cuts are not mounted level 
and type high and the blanks are not 
routed deeply enough. Linoleum is in- 
ferior to wood and even rubber, because 
the latter is resilient, but it may be used 
to advantage on short runs. The battle- 
ship-linoleum cut should be cemented 
on regular engravers’ wood base and be 
mounted type high. It should be tested 
with a gage and made type high and 
level before going into the chase. After 
the set of the rollers has been tested (the 
outlines of the cut should just plainly 
be shown on the inked rollers after they 
have passed off of the form) an under- 
lay, .003 to .006 inch, should be placed 
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under the wood base, as base and cut 
will yield under impression more than a 
metal plate that is mounted on wood. 

Halftone ink works best on linoleum. 
Pull a light impression so that the points 
needing overlays plainly show. Place a 
sheet of carbon paper face up behind the 
trial impression and mark all the weak 
spots. The marks transferred from the 
carbon on the back of the trial impres- 
sion are then filled in with tissue .001 
inch thick. In addition a cut-out on sol- 
ids will prove very helpful. 

As linoleum is the weakest of all form 
materials, barely enough impression to 
print is best. This calls for a press with 
ample inking facilities. Linoleum-block 
printing is often attempted on presses 
having poor inking equipment, and, the 
result being unsatisfactory, the linoleum 
is blamed for trouble caused by placing 
the work on the wrong press. The fact is, 
linoleum will print well under favorable 
conditions. As it is more generally used 
for solids and near solids, the conditions 
should be quite as favorable as when 
printing solids from metal plates. If the 
linoleum cut is to be printed on other 
than fairly smooth surfaces, a mixture 
of equal parts of halftone and job inks 
may be used; but linoleum cannot be 
expected to withstand very long runs on 
rough surfaces. The packing used for 
linoleum should be very hard. 





Waste of Time to Dampen Paper 


I have a light cylinder press, and believe I 
could get a better print if paper were softer. 
Is there a way to dampen the paper stock that 
does not involve a lot of extra effort ? 


Instead of dampening the paper, just 
make all units of the form type high, 
pack your cylinder with medium—not 
hard—packing for newspaper even with 
the cylinder bearers, and, if the squeeze 
is not sufficient, lower the cylinder until 
the bearers ride the bed bearers on the 
impression with a full form on the bed. 
Or use a special blanket for newspaper 
printing, rather than dampen the paper. 





Rubber Rollers on Cylinder Presses 


Have rubber rollers been developed to the 
point where they are satisfactory for halftone 
and colorwork produced on two-revolution 
flat-bed cylinder presses ? 


While rubber rollers are useful on ro- 
tary newspaper presses, the composition 
rollers are still preferred for use on cyl- 
inder presses. The job inks used on the 
latter require a roller with sufficient tack 
to string out the varnish vehicle. 


Press Manutacturers’ Comments 


on Correct Lubrication 


HE PROMPT and favorable reaction 

of readers to the article “Choose the 
Proper Oil for Your Printing-Plant Ma- 
chinery,” appearing in the June issue, 
indicates that reliable facts on this sub- 
ject are welcomed by plant owners and 
executives. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
therefore communicated with a number 
of important equipment manufacturers 
concerning the oils recommended for use 
with their presses, and the information 
secured should prove valuable to master 
printers owning presses of such makes. 

“With reference to the oiling of our 
presses,” writes the Chandler & Price 
Company, Cleveland, “the only infor- 
mation which we give along this line is 
to include with each machine an oiling 
chart like the sample enclosed. While we 
specify that a good grade of oil should 
be used, we do not attempt to dictate 
the particular brand.” 

The Babcock Printing Press Manu- 
facturing Company expressed apprecia- 
tion of THE INLAND PRINTER’s effort to 
concentrate attention on this subject. 
Its communication reads as follows: 

“We like your idea of attempting to 
influence printers in the selection of the 
proper lubricants. The matter of lu- 
brication of printing machinery has not 
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been given the attention that it deserves. 
This is especially true in small plants, 
where too often any kind of oil is con- 
sidered good enough. More breakdowns 
in printing machinery can be traced to 
improper lubrication than are attrib- 
utable to any other source. 

“Only an expert lubrication engineer 
can distinguish between the different 
kinds of oil and decide which should be 
selected for the various mechanisms. It 
therefore has become necessary for the 
plant operator or mechanic to depend 
almost entirely upon the recommenda- 
tion made by lubrication engineers, and 
again he must be called upon to distin- 
guish between the man who simply has 
something to sell and wants to sell it 
under any conditions and the man who 
really knows lubrication. 

“To get the best results each different 
type of mechanism should have its own 
special lubricant, but on the other hand 
the printing plant should not feel it 
necessary to carry too many different 
grades of lubricant—it is likely to get 
the lubricants badly mixed, too much 
bother is involved, etc. Therefore the 
lubrication engineer should try to aver- 
age these up and plan to use as few types 
as can possibly serve his needs. 

“Tt is our practice to codperate with 
the oil refineries to the end that any oil 
refinery desiring to do so can issue a 
chart recommending the best types of 
its oil for use on the different Babcock 
mechanisms. These instructions are pre- 
pared by their engineers and under our 
supervision, and thus we see to it that 
the engineer understands the exact re- 
quirements of each mechanism before 
specifying the oil. These oil charts are 
given with each press so that if the pro- 
prietor desires to use the make of oil rec- 
ommended by any of the charts he will 
know just what kind to buy. On the 
other hand, if he desires to use some 
other make of oil the chart serves as a 
guide to show the oil salesman the type 
of oil that is required.” 

Walter Scott & Company, Plainfield, 
New Jersey, comments as follows: “We 
are enclosing herewith a copy of our lu- 
brication bulletin which is furnished to 
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the users of our presses. Also, an etched 
brass plate is attached to the machine, 
and this specifies the proper lubricant 
for the various types of bearings. We do 
not furnish any of the oil, as this can be 
obtained locally anywhere. This lubri- 
cation bulletin covers the general prac- 
tice followed by our organization in the 
matter of lubrication. 

“We recently installed in a large Chi- 
cago plant two high-speed color presses 
equipped with a somewhat different oil- 
ing system. These are the first machines 
to be equipped with this system, and we 
are not yet ready to publish anything on 
the subject. However, we think the kind 
of oil used will be very much the same as 
shown in the lubrication bulletin, al- 
though the method of feeding the oil is 
different from that generally used.” 

“All we specify,” states the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, “is a good grade of me- 
dium-weight lubricating oil for use on 
Miehle presses. We do not furnish oil 
with installations except in the case of 
the Miehle horizontal, which has its 
bed-drive mechanism encased and run- 
ning in an oil bath.” 

The Claybourn Process Corporation, 
Milwaukee, replies thus: “Our recom- 
mendation is to use a medium-viscosity 
high-grade lubricating oil in a pressure 
sight-feed oiling system leading individ- 
ually to all main bearings. In our con- 
struction this takes in both the printing 
and inking units on our presses. 

“We recommend the Alemite system 
for power transmission, such as drive 
shafts where ball and roller bearings are 
employed, with a medium light-weight 
grease. Up to date we have not recom- 
mended any particular make of oil for 
use in our presses.” 

“We read with a great amount of in- 
terest,’’ comments the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, “the contribution on 
oiling in the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and agree with the writer that 
very few printing presses are given the 
proper attention with reference to oil- 
ing. It is of greatest importance, when 
oiling the press, to use a good grade of 
oil rather than a cheaper one, as low- 
priced oils contain impurities such as 
alkali or acids which are in almost every 
case detrimental to metal. 

“We supply with all our presses three 
kinds of oils and greases, the first being 
a gallon of light machine oil which our 


erector uses during the first oiling of the 
press and to flush out the bearings; also 
a can of gear compound, and, in the case 
of presses using chain delivery, a can of 
graphite grease for oiling the delivery 
chains. In many cases it is the last time 
the gears and chains are oiled until the 
trouble develops, and then the customer, 
after going to a great deal of expense in 


repairing the press, takes greater pains 
with the greasing. 

“Regarding the kind of oil to use, it 
is of course better to use a cheap auto- 
mobile oil than no oil at all, but we 
would recommend a highly refined oil of 
medium viscosity, and one that does not 
contain more than .1 per cent of the ele- 
ment of free alkali or acid.” 


Know These Notable Early Printers? 
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Geoffroy Tory 
(1480-1533) 

BEOFFROY TORY was born in 1480 | § 
$<) near Paris. After receiving a good ‘ 
§ education in Italy he returned home | 5 
SE to France and became professor of ; 
i 

i 





Philosophy in the University of Paris. During 
his leisure time he wrote poetry and edited Latin 
books. Tory produced ornaments and type faces 
which have never been surpassed for beauty of [¥ 
design. He is best known by a work of his own 
composition entitled “Champ Fluery” (flowery q 
field) which appeared in 1529. The book dealt 
with the form of the letters of the alphabet and i 
the use of the French language. In 1530 Tory i 
was appointed King’s Printer by Francis I, the 
same year that he opened his own little shop. : 
Tory was a skillful engraver and an influence on Z 
the learning and language of the 16th century. Z 

x 
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Henri and Robert Estienne 
(?-1520) (1503-1559) 


The Estienne family of printers played a great 
and important part in French publishing and 
printing during the sixteenth century. Robert 
Estienne succeeded his father, Henri Estienne 
who was the founder of the family. Robert 
Estienne printed and published five hundred 
and twenty-seven works, which include a dozen 
editions of the Bible in Latin, in Hebrew, and 
in French. His knowledge of Latin, Hebrew, 
and Greek was profound. He was appointed 
printer to the King of France, who employed 
Claude Garamond to cut punches for a font of 
Greek type in 1540. Robert Estienne was great 
in scholarship, and as a craftsman. For more 
than one hundred and fifty years, succeeding 
Estienne generations continued the business. 
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Claude Garamond 
[—- 1561] 


It was the practice of the early printers to cut 
and cast the types used in their own printing 
plants, but the rapid growth of the industry 
in the sixteenth century, particularly in France, 
offered the opportunity which Claude Garamond 
seized, to establish type-founding as a business. 
Claude Garamond designed and cut roman, italic 
and Greek types, under the patronage of the king 
of France, FrancisI. Experts considerGaramond’s 
type faces among the most beautiful ever devised. 
They have survived through nearly four centuries 
of printing and are still popular today. Garamond 
was a master designer, He took the Romans and 
Italics of his predecessors and added grace and 
charm to them. Garamond, who was the pupil 
of Tory, was the world’s first great typefounder. 
His influence upon type design was profound. 


























William Caslon 
(1696-1766) 


Before Caslon began typefounding in 1720 it 
was the habit of the English printers to import 
their types from Holland. Caslon’s first type 
specimen sheet, issued in 1734, exhibited the 
Caslon Roman and Italic cut in fourteen sizes 
together with other faces and a few “flowers.” 
Soon Caslon types were used in Europe and 
in the newly settled colonies in America. He 
was an artist and all his types are thoroughly 
English. The business he established 1s still 
being carried on as one of the representative 
type foundries. Caslon had three descendants 
who bore his name, all of whom were also type 
founders. Although Caslon’s type design was 
not radically different from the letters in use, 
it marked an epoch in the history of printing. 




















The February and August issues showed the first two groups of this effective series of historical leaflets as 
produced by printing students of the Cass Technical High School, Detroit. Watch for the next group 
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Illustrations From Type Characters 
and Strip Rule Offer Good Variety 


By L.J. HERZBERG 


DVICE aplenty is showered upon the 
printer on the subject of selling 
his product. Much to the regret 

of the many who have acted upon the 
advice, the establishment of a creative- 
service department is the step most fre- 
quently recommended. This sometimes 
expensive venture of placing an adver- 
tising man in the printshop is proffered 
as the one best way to bolster the sales 
volume. It is presented as the panacea 
of profit to printerdom. 

With a man who can write a fairly 
well constructed sentence, and perhaps 
the addition of an artist who can draw a 
tolerable picture, the printer is led to 
believe he will surely “go places.” The 
shrewder type succeeds, but many fail. 
The failure usually charges too little for 
such service and finds it evaluated ac- 
cordingly. If he adds the creative charge 
to the printing he loses out, because the 
extra service is lost sight of in the heat 


If You Have an Ingemous Compositor to Stir 
the Ingredients, T ins Recipe Offers Possibilities! 


of competitive bidding. His prices are 
compared with those of non-creative 
printers. Unjustly, he is known as “‘the 
high-priced printer.” Plowing the two 
fields, the average printer oftentimes 
fails to harvest even a fair crop in one. 

As a matter of fact, the writing of ad- 
vertising is not and never was within the 
printer’s province. The preparation of 
advertising is a specialized selling prop- 
osition. The production of printing is a 
specialized manufacturing project. 

But there is a creative service which 
the printer can offer to his customers— 
even to advertising agencies. It is a bona 
fide printer’s service; it emanates not 
from the office but from the composing 


room. It requires no extra help. Any 
printer can offer it, since it involves only 
the application of the compositor to his 
craft, and alert salesmanship. 

This creative printer’s service is none 
other than the making up of simple illus- 
trations with strip rule and miscellane- 
ous type characters. Not an innovation, 
is it? Compositors with an eye for de- 
sign turn out some interesting things of 
this sort. But they usually do it in their 
spare time. (Witness the ingeneous dec- 
orative touches achieved with rules in 
several of the ‘““M’sieu le Voyageur”’ re- 
sets appearing in recent issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER.) Why is this so? Is it 
perhaps because printing salesmen don’t 
think of this ability of the com- 
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to do about it. In reality they are SCR B N E R'S 


positor as a salable item? 

Scribner’s Magazine is now 
conducting a campaign in ad- 
vertising publications in which 
there is no end of clever com- 
position. More than fifty such 
advertisements have already 
appeared, each one illustrated 
by new combinations of rules, 
dots, and dashes. That a mas- 
ter typographer is at work on 
this Scribner series there is no 
doubt. The advertisements are 
excellent examples of the sur- 
prising flexibility in apparently 
inflexible metal. 

Now there is no reason why 
the average printer cannot do 
simple things in rule arrange- 
ment. He need not be the origi- 
nator of the copy he illustrates. 
Let the advertiser do that. It is 














Two of the Scribner’sM ine advetti 


which are discussed in the text at the right. The made-up type illustrations 
seen above are perfectly in accord with the novel simplicity which typifies this notable series of advertisements 
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up to the printer to tell the ad- 
vertiser that such things can be 
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done. The do-ability might well suggest 
a whole campaign to some advertising 
writer. It is probably no secret to the 
advertising fraternity, but the possibili- 
ties of illustrating with rule certainly 
have not been talked up as much as they 
might be. There are a lot of advertising 
writers and designers who never think of 
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the illustrations produced by artists 
have been used—over and over again. 
In No. 1 is represented a billiard shot, 
a simple three-piece arrangement. It is 
just an illustrative touch to add interest 
to the announcement of some billiard 
event. Or, it might be used figuratively ; 
for example, an advertiser offering a 
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Pencil sketches of a dozen ideas which may be developed with type, rules, and ornaments by any composi- 


tor blessed with a fertile imagination. The possibilities of each item are discussed briefly in the text on this 
page. With these as a starter many readers will probably achieve still more effective combinations 


illustrating an idea without the help of 
artist or photographer; these adjuncts 
have been considered indispensable. 

Thus the advertising people would be 
grateful for the suggestion that not only 
could money be saved in the cost of art 
and engraving, but considerable time 
could be conserved as well! 

Above on this page are a number 
of simple illustrations any compositor 
could put together. Study them. Some 
have doubtless been used. But many of 


service which involves adaptability to 
varying conditions might head his copy 
with “Show us a shot we can’t make.” 
A printer could utilize such a line of 
thought in his own advertising. A ga- 
rage owner could use it. 

Innumerable possibilities are seen in 
No. 2. A purse means money—econ- 
omy, profit, investment. Practically ev- 
ery advertiser has a money angle hidden 
within his story. In No. 3 is portrayed 
a shelf full of canned goods. A retailer 
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could use it to illustrate his sale circu- 
lars. Anyone having anything to do with 
correspondence might employ No. 4’s 
group of letters advantageously. Again, 
the printer is his own prospect; or writ- 
ers of sales letters, stationers, envelope 
manufacturers, etc., are potential users 
of this illustration. This one could be 
personalized as indicated. 

In No. 5 is found the square—sym- 
bol of integrity. Universal usage again. 
What established business man doesn’t 
want to be recognized as being ‘“‘on the 
square” in his trade relations! The mu- 
sical note in No. 6 is, first, the mark of 
things musical—entertainment, instru- 
ments, sheet music. Secondly, it has fig- 
urative implications: a new note in this 
or in that—anything from feminine hose 
to airplane propellers. 

A simple cake of soap is seen in No. 7. 
Use it to illustrate a sale of soap, or you 
can symbolize “clean-up” propaganda 
—political, industrial, or household. In 
No. 8 the wise old owl sits on his perch. 
Sell this to a certain cigar manufacturer, 
maybe; or illustrate wisdom in buying 
and selling anything. The mighty dollar 
is on its throne in No. 9. This is similar 
to the purse in general application. 

Again, in No. 10 we have the money 
motif in its phases of economy. The ad- 
vertiser can make himself the “author” 
of the book. And No. 11 is for use dur- 
ing the last week in June; or as a warn- 
ing that prices are going up, or that 
what goes up must come down. Finally, 
No. 12 is the smoking factory of pulsat- 
ing industry. By a little stretch of the 
imagination, and the manipulation of 
the rules, an approximation of some par- 
ticular factory might even be composed. 
Success in this kind of factory delinea- 
tion will be amply repaid with orders— 
any old-time printer will vouch for that. 

Consider, for example, the Emerson 
advertisement reproduced. Here’s a fine 
expression of the printing craftsman’s 
ingenuity. The problem was to illus- 
trate, simply and economically, the cir- 
culation of air. The advertiser might 
have had an artist paint an industrial 
scene, showing the fan in action. But the 
advertisement—a single trade-paper in- 
sertion—did not justify such an expen- 
diture. He might have had some simple 
thing drawn. But, elaborate or simple, 
this would have involved time for the 
artist and the engraver, and the charges 
for both artwork and cuts. 
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Further Discussion Regarding the 


The printer did it with the favorite 
plaything of the eighties, the bent rule, 
in combination with an available cut of 
the fan. Doing it this way the cost was 
around one-third as much as it would 
have been if the same simple lines had 
been made by artist and engraver. But, 
more than that, it saved a whole day in 
the ad’s completion. Any artist would 
have required an hour or two to do his 
share of the work, even though he had 
spent only a half-hour in its actual ex- 
ecution. The engraver would have re- 
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An instance wherein the compositor, by the use of 
a little ingenuity, was able to express the thought of 
the advertisement without resorting to artwork 
quired five to seven hours to make an 
etching. Add another hour for the going 
to and fro of errand boys and there’s a 

full working day that has been saved. 
Study these rule arrangements with a 
thought to developing others and snar- 
ing sales with them. You will find the 
advertisers with limited capital to in- 
vest giving a ready ear to any suggestion 
which means a saving. Try selling the 
craftsmanship of the composing room. 
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Advertising Will Do It! 
When this whole nation starts in to 
fight, with the largest caliber of the 
greatest weapon ever devised for mak- 
ing commercial killings—advertising— 
the nation’s money, which is so abun- 
dant, will come out of its hiding places 
and the goods will be sold and the orders 
will multiply and every good industry in 
the land will work full time and every 
honest worker will make full pay.—A 
1921 item in “Printers’ Ink” which ap- 

plies with even more force today. 


Broken-Package Problem 


By GEORGE N. FORKEL 


is being displayed by the printers 
of this country in regard to the paper 
jobbers, who aim to curtail the selling 
of fractional-ream lots. The printer who 
attempts to stock the many brands his 
customers call for would soon be in the 
same position as the paper dealer when 
he breaks a ream of stock. 

In the fancy lines, the customer who 
always desires something “new” would 
fill the printer’s storage capacity with 
slow-moving stock. Once he has had his 
work printed from that particular brand 
something “different” must be obtained 
for the customer for the next order. 

I must confess that the only remedy 
for the paper merchant, when he sells a 
broken lot of paper, is found in a good 
stiff price for the accommodation. I be- 
lieve that the trouble is wholly with the 
printer. His customer dominates the en- 
tire transaction, and hence the stereo- 
typed phrase so frequently heard, ‘The 
printing business is no good!” 

Covering a period of thirty-five years 
I have catered to professional men. As a 
tule they prefer the better grades of the 
high-priced rag-content papers. The or- 


le at the present time much concern 








There’s a Difference! 


1x 1TEMs in the cost of a printed mes- 
S sage remain the same, whether the 
work is done by a mediocre printer or 
by an expert. These items are: draw- 
ings, engravings, electros, paper, ink, 
and postage. The slight difference in 
cost between a mediocre piece of print- 
ing and that done by an expert printer 
is accounted for by finest typography, 
careful makeready, and supervised pro- 
duction. That little extra charge pays 
for that essential something that makes 
a printed piece effective. 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines an ‘‘expert ’’thus: “An 
expert or experienced person; in- 
structed by experience; hence, one who 
has special skill or knowledge in a 
particular subject.”’ 




















Sound copy used in a sales-developing folder issued 
by Whitbeck, Printer, of Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ders are small; a thousand sheets of pa- 
per, with envelopes to match, will suf- 
fice them for a long period. Most of the 
orders call for half of this quantity. The 
multitude of watermarks makes it nec- 
essary to stock many varieties. 

I have found it is profitable to stock 
some of them in ream lots. Breaking a 
package for one small order leaves the 
broken package, unless carefully closed, 
exposed to damage and waste from dust 
and finger marks. These broken reams 
may remain in stock for a long period. 

At the mills high-grade bonds could 
be advantageously packed in quarter- 
ream packages. This obviously would 
increase the first cost, but in the long 
run it would prove a saving. The retail 
paper dealers and the wholesalers would 
find this a better, cleaner, and more re- 
munerative method in catering to the 
demands of their printer customers who 
in the past have required broken reams 
for the small orders in hand. How many 
times have we gone to the local jobber 
for a small lot of paper and, upon open- 
ing the package, found a lot of spoiled, 
cat-eared sheets entirely unfit to send 
out to the customer? 

This would be entirely eliminated if 
the quarter-ream package were carried 
on the shelves of the local dealers. No 
more dust-laden, soiled top sheets would 
greet the paper merchant when he went 
to a shelf compartment to fill the costly 
and “detestable” small paper orders. 

If the paper manufacturers adopted 
this practice of packing 125 sheets of 
high-grade bonds, laids, and other fin- 
ishes in the smaller packages, I believe 
the justified complaint and reluctance 
of the jobbers would be overcome. The 
method is so simple that I am surprised 
it has not been put into practice long be- 
fore this. Waste would be entirely elimi- 
nated. This method would prove a boon 
to the dealer and to the printer as well. 


(The article “Industry Again Turns Spot- 
light on Small-Lot Paper Prices,” in the 
July issue, has resulted in a number of per- 
tinent contributions by printers and also 
by paper dealers. Every logical comment 
is important. Why not tell us what you 
think about this very serious problem?) 
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Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
¢ should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 4 
¥P buy 








When the Newspaper Publisher Is 
Crowded for Lower Rates 

Are you being pestered with demands 
for reduced advertising rates by local 
merchants? There seems to be an organ- 
ized campaign in some directions, with a 
little coercion back of it by certain big 
organizations which are in a position to 
bring strong pressure to bear upon the 
newspaper publisher. 

There is one fact that stands out pre- 
dominantly in any discussion of news- 
paper advertising rates: No newspaper 
can prosper without volume of business, 
plus rates. Right now, when volume is 
going down, would appear to be a poor 
time to try to beat down space rates, 
unless it is desired to head everybody 
toward a deep and rocky abyss of bank- 
ruptcy at the same time. 

Where competition is keen, there we 
may expect some tendency to compro- 
mise with kickers and set up ruinous 
advertising rates. But many publishers 
have invested large sums of money to 
eliminate competition or codperate with 
their competitors for the very purpose 
of making profitable rates possible. Why 
should they now accede to demands that 
simply mean their loss of the added in- 
vestment? They all know that times are 
hard and business must be forced, but, 
watching their own bank balance, they 
also can see who will get them if they 
don’t watch out! 

There would seem to be but one way 
in which display rates can be reduced 
without danger, and that is under a sys- 
tem of quantity contracts. If business 
men are able to produce the quantity 
necessary for a paying load in the news- 
paper, the rates may be scaled to meet 
their demands. But without the quan- 
tity assurance any reduction of its rates 
will prove to be hazardous. 

We have in mind one able and pros- 
perous publisher of a small daily whose 


By G. L. CASWELL 


business experience of thirty years has 
comprised hard work and close study 
of every detail of his business. He long 
ago discovered the fact that his paper 
always prospered according to the vol- 
ume of business it maintained. A com- 
bination of local circumstances reduced 
that volume below the cost of produc- 
tion. He met that issue by promptly ad- 
vancing his display rates to cover the 
deficit, although he anticipated trouble 
when the news was passed around. 

Home merchants howled, kicked, and 
threatened boycott. They were told that 
the paper had to pay or quit, and that 
the only way it could pay was to make 
its display rates at least equal the ex- 
pense, based on volume. And there his 
display rates stuck. 

Local business continued weak, but 
the publisher went out for county-wide 
business, farm sales, and creamery and 
other industrial advertising, and with a 
steady growth of national advertising 
the paper suffered nothing from the lo- 
cal defection. All this time a competing 
home paper struggled along seeking to 
meet the demands of local business men, 
with the result that four years ago it 
failed and the successful newspaper pur- 
chased it—plant, list, and business. 

There are merit and sense in this idea 
that space rates in the local newspaper 
must be equal to the cost, with quantity. 
But, even so, it takes tact and nerve and 
persistency to put it across. Right now, 
if ever, is a test of the nerve of publish- 
ers who would rather run their own busi- 
ness than have their rates dictated by 
individuals who do not understand the 
dangers and pitfalls which are inherent 
in the newspaper business. 

Newspaper cemeteries are filled with 
the remains of newspapers which have 
tried to exist on rates less than the cost 
of production. It is one thing that can- 
not be done nowadays. 
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California Publisher Declares War 
Upon Radio Monopoly 

A war upon radio monopoly has been 
initiated by the Ventura (Calif.) Free 
Press. Failing to get any association to 
take up the battle axe, the Free Press 
publisher has sent out letters and circu- 
lars asking that newspaper associations 
cooperate in a national campaign to pre- 
vent monopolizing of the air channels 
and depletion of the newspapers’ rev- 
enue through unfair competition. The 
Free Press circular states: 

“The resources of RCA’s affiliations 
total six billions. So huge and powerful 
is this combine that Congress did every- 
thing within its power to protect radio 
against monopolization. And yet RCA, 
through its pool of 4,000 patents and 
intimidating legislation, has acquired a 
stranglehold upon the new art. Unless 
soon checked, its control over the air 
and wire communication channels will 
make this six-billion-dollar combine the 
most powerful factor in American life. 
Already the Government is asking for 
the dissolution of RCA. It’s up to the 
newspapers to assist the Government. 
Their space helped to build this trust; 
their columns can destroy it.” 

The Free Press goes on to predict that 
now, with television impending as a fur- 
ther powerful ally to radio, the combine 
may acquire further vested rights. Pub- 
lic welfare therefore demands the dedi- 
cation of a limited number of the ether 
channels to uses solely in the public in- 
terest. There is this added comment: 

“Tf the number of all newspapers and 
magazines allowed to go into American 
homes were limited to six or seven hun- 
dred, what would the individual fran- 
chise be worth?” 

In every state there are radio stations 
operated by schools and colleges—state 
institutions supported by the taxpayers 
to a very large extent. Why should the 
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Government push these stations off the 
air so that an organized monopoly may 
have free channels in which to broad- 
cast news or advertising propaganda for 
individual interests? 

It may be that the Free Press has 
boldly started fighting what seems to be 
a windmill now, but, given time, it may 
become something far more potent and 
increasingly hard to handle. 





Auto Dealers Pay for Advertising 

One of our readers asks us what he 
can do to get the automobile advertising 
which his local dealer pays for in assess- 
ments made by the manufacturers or the 
distributers on each car sold. While the 
local dealer is assessed for this purpose 
or else pays for it in some other way, the 
fact is that most of such advertising is 
diverted to large magazines and to other 
publications for nation-wide distribu- 
tion. The local dealer thus gains little 
directly from the advertising he buys. 

Usually there is some district repre- 
sentative or sales manager who should 
have something to say about this mat- 
ter, and through the local dealer this 
district manager should be contacted 
with a 210-volt charge which would sep- 
arate him from his dealer unless the 
money appropriated is used for the deal- 
er’s direct benefit, and in the local news- 
papers. Any local dealer when making 
contracts for cars might possibly get a 
stipulation in his contract that such ad- 
vertising as he pays for shall be used 
where and when he desires it. Then if he 
wants magazine advertising he can get 
it, but, if he wants local newspaper ad- 
vertising to carry his own name to the 
people to whom he expects and hopes to 
sell cars, he can demand that. 

Where there is one agency favoring 
and willing to work for local newspaper 
advertising there are a hundred inter- 
ested in switching advertising funds to 
the mediums that afford the easiest re- 
sults to them, and these agencies have 
power and influence that are seldom di- 
rected to the actual benefit of those who 
sell cars. Therefore, persistent and ju- 
dicious cultivation of local dealers is the 
only answer to the question involved. 

In this connection we have a copy of 
a circular letter issued by a good local 
newspaper to the automobile dealers in 
its town, from which we quote: 

“Every month many of our automo- 
bile dealers are paying out doubloons, 


spondulix, pieces of eight—you know, 
good hard cash for something they do 
not get. Are you one of them? 

“Every time you buy a new car you 
pay from $5 to $17.50 (depending on 
what line you handle) to be used for ad- 
vertising. Think what that amounts to 
in a year! How much of that has ever 
come back to you in the form of local 
newspaper or outdoor advertising under 
your own name? Some of it, yes; but 
every month more and more of it is be- 
ing withdrawn from your territory and 
placed in radio and other advertising. 

“National advertising is very neces- 
sary to a certain point, but it does not 
justify the exclusion of local advertis- 
ing. It does not tell the people in your 
trade territory where they can buy the 
cars or who services them. 

“Your distributer holds the key to 
the situation. Next time you see him or 
one of his representatives, tell him that 
you want your share of the advertising 
budget spent here at home.” 

And we say that that is a good sort of 
epistle to write your local dealer to call 
his attention to this matter. There’s no 
copyright, so use it right away! 





Special-Page Stunts 

An eastern company was soliciting 
publishers to take and use an idea for a 
special page of codperative advertising 
in which the publisher has to do the sell- 
ing of the space at $2.00 each. The edi- 
tor of this department was asked for his 
opinion on this plan. 

Our observation is that for a short 
time such special pages, where business 
firms are represented by their combined 
names in small spaces, may be all right, 
but running through a period of several 
months these pages often become a bur- 
den and a nuisance to the business men, 
who finally resent this obligation they 
have undertaken. When the publisher 
comes around for a change of copy for 
their ads or to collect for this service, 
they often get ugly about it. So much 
has this proved the case in several in- 
stances we know of that publishers have 
given up the special-page project alto- 
gether, sacrificed the heavy commission 
paid the promoter (in advance), and 
released the business men from their 
contracts without a complaint. 

If in a special page of this kind the 
promoter actually does the soliciting of 
business men for the contracts and gets 
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them on the dotted line he is not exact- 
ing exorbitant pay for his part of it. But 
he cannot guarantee satisfied customers, 
and he does not have to take the losses 
if some of the business men edge out of 
the proposition. Possibly the newspaper 
publisher or his own advertising man 
might get up just as good a special-page 
idea and work it for a short time with 
profit, and then see that it is stopped 
before a bad reaction sets in. 


Taxing Newspaper Advertising 

A state tax on newspaper advertising 
has been seriously proposed in the Wis- 
consin legislature. A bill by Assembly- 
man Leo Gesicki provides for such a tax 
amounting to 20 per cent. It is the as- 
semblyman’s idea to add the amount of 
money thus raised to a proposed $5,- 
009,000 unemployment relief measure 
for Wisconsin. Reports from Wisconsin 
declare that the measure will not pass. 

However, we have heard threats of 
imposing a similar tax in other states. It 
was surmised that the proposal came in 
at least one case as a counter-move by 
billboard advertising concerns when 
proposals were made to place a tax on 
billboard advertising. Newspapers did 
not in the last instance encourage or 
propose the billboard tax, and it was not 
passed. The fact is that certain conser- 
vationists viewing with some alarm the 
defacement of natural scenery by bill- 
boards all over the country probably 
suggested the billboard tax as a measure 
to suppress the tendency thus to smear 
the landscape with signs where motor- 
ists using the publicly improved high- 
ways would have to give them attention. 
Every successful enterprise breeds its 
own enemies sooner or later. 

Just Make This Comparison 
and Then Quit Howling 

A publisher writes as follows: “After 
thinking for a couple of months that our 
business was falling off dreadfully on 
account of the depression, the same as 
that of other lines, it occurred to us to 
compare the advertising for the first six 
months of this year with that of 1929. 
To our surprise we find that we were 
only $74 short in the six months. 

“In 1929 we hadn’t thought anything 
about the depression excepting that we 
were getting all the business there was, 
and that was all we could expect. No- 
body else was talking depression then, 
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so we didn’t think there was any. This 
year everybody was talking it, so we 
thought it was affecting us, too. Prob- 
ably many who think they are hard hit 
by the depression are no worse off than 
they have been at times in the past when 
they thought little or nothing about it.” 

And isn’t that about the psychology 
of it? Some of us old-timers who saw the 
depression of 1893-4-5 can’t see where 
times now are so rotten—and, from the 
number of automobiles on the streets 
and highways, they are not! 





Don’t Forget Reader Interest! 

Reader interest in smaller papers is 
the final and natural advantage that the 
local newspaper will always hold over 
big and expensive publications. A sur- 
vey of newspaper readers in one south- 
ern California city showed that the local 
paper had a local coverage of 87.5 per 
cent as against a coverage by the com- 
bined metropolitan dailies of Los An- 
geles of 60 per cent, and a preference or 
reader interest of 89.1 per cent against 
a reader preference of 30.9 per cent for 
the city papers. It is usual for the large 
magazines to boast as to their complete 
coverage of certain states and counties. 
A survey of one midwestern-state local- 
ity not long ago revealed the fact that a 
large low-priced publication boasting of 
its great advertising influence is read by 
650 people in the county, whereas one 
of the local papers in that county goes 
to 3,700 homes every issue. This local 
coverage, plus reader interest, can never 
be met competently by either the large 
daily or the great magazine. 

Here Is a Brand-New Idea in 
Good-Will Advertising 

Yes, advertising does pay! Several 
years ago one furniture dealer and also 
funeral-home proprietor did not believe 
it; but now his sons are demonstrating 
that, correctly used, space in the local 
weekly paper is one of the best invest- 
ments they can make. They have taken 
over the organization since their father 
passed away, and where he would have 
run an ad perhaps once or twice in a 
year they use local ads all the time. 

After utilizing this space cleverly for 
their own business for some time, they 
got the idea that for variety they might 
let some of the utilitarian and charitable 
institutions of the city use some of the 
space each week, with only the business 


heading of their own concern on it. One 
of these ads is reproduced a few lines 
below in connection with this item. 
Church, lodge, and American Legion 
announcements are stated specifically 
to be the organizations that may use the 
space, but we notice that several other 
kinds of societies get in on it also. It is 


some other local business not connected 
in any way with the church or Legion. 
Still, it is the undertaker’s space, and 
within reasonable bounds he can claim 
the right to use it as he sees fit. 

The fact remains that continued use 
of this small space has proved the effec- 
tiveness of display advertising and has 





use the Orr space. 
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THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


Orr Funeral Home 


to be used in advertising church, lodge, or American 
Legion socials, sales, etc., without one cent of cost to 
the organization. Just call the Record office and ask to 
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of pennies. 


Carnival at Hartford 
and a play, “That Parlor Maid,” will be presented by 
the Hartford Wekandoit 4-H girls at the Hartford 
high school, Friday night, July 24. Bring a handful 





cial and invites everyone. 


Spring Hill Ice Cream Social 


will be held at the church basement Friday evening, 
July 17. The Epworth League is sponsoring the so- 





goods. 


Women’s Guild Food Sale 


will be held at the Self Serve grocery on Saturday, 
July 18. The sale will include all varieties of baked 








White Oak Searchlights 
will sponsor an ice cream social at the Pleasant Hill 
church the evening of July 21. 

















stated that the young men have doubled 
the business of their concern since they 
became the heads of it, and to this suc- 
cess they must attribute in large part 
the good will they have gained through 
the use of newspaper space. 

In some cases a publisher of a news- 
paper might find it desirable to censor 
the matter to be inserted under such a 
plan, as it might become a competitor to 
a certain extent. For instance, a church 
auxiliary advertised a baked-goods sale, 
the notice stating that the sale would be 
held at So-and-So’s grocery. Obviously 
the grocer is not entitled to the use of 
the space under the terms of the head- 
ing used, but what has the publisher to 
say about that? Perhaps it might be the 
moving-picture show involved in some 
American Legion announcement, or else 
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convinced these business men that, no 
matter how small the space used, it is 
read and does develop general interest. 
Otherwise the many people concerned 
with the church and charitable societies 
would not be so keen to make use of the 
generous offer of this firm. 

Short-Form Advertising Contract 

for Small Newspapers 

Requests come at times for a form of 
advertising contract that will fit small 
papers. We don’t like advertising “‘con- 
tracts” for small papers, but it may be 
that in some cases they are necessary. 
We rather favor a form of agreement, 
and after years of experience with this 
sort of thing we like the agreement to be 
prepared entirely by the publisher. No 
paper can afford to sue an advertiser 
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for failure to live up to a contract, and 
it is very seldom that any newspaper 
undertakes such a plan. 

An agreement in which discounts for 
regular space or for quantity space are 
allowed by the publishers after the ad- 
vertiser has done a required amount of 
business should be just as good a stimu- 
lant to him to advertise more, and just 
as certain to get him the benefit of his 
larger space without giving him the dis- 
count every month. Quarterly or semi- 
annual or even annual computations of 
the amount of space used and the dis- 
counts earned may be made and deter- 
mined by what the publisher has offered. 

However, for a short form of adver- 
tising agreement, how would the accom- 
panying one suit the average publisher? 
It is an agreement adopted and in effect 
in the business of a small daily paper. 

On the back of the small sheet used is 
a schedule of open display advertising 














I Notes From the Field 





"Way up in northeastern Wisconsin 
the George W. Mead Paper Company 
has a “fishing camp.” A logging camp 
on one of its cut-over timber tracts has 
been fitted up with modern conveniences 
such as good beds, hot and cold water, 
shower baths, etc., and the surroundings 
have been beautified with steps and trel- 
lises, fences, and bowers of rustic de- 
sign. White birch has been used largely 
for these decorative utilities. Down in a 
creek bed have been built several trout 
pools, some shallow enough so that visi- 
tors may see the sportive fishes in their 
natural element, and in one is a group 
of the “Coolidgized trout.” These de- 
scendants of the tame ones that our for- 
mer president had corraled for him near 





with date of this agreement, at the rate of 
used. 


Accepted by 





MEMO OF ADVERTISING AGREEMENT 
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Made hetweetthe: sac cccccwccvicccrccccees pDOWENGNGI: ANG y oor ccceesceeeccanee's F 
advertiser. 

The undersigned advertiser hereby agrees to use a minimum of ............ column 


inches of display advertising space in the .................. during the year beginning 
arate ales cents per inch, payable monthly as 
The publishers may terminate this agreement at any time for abuse of advertising 
ethics or for non-use of display space over a period of thirty days or more. 
Undersigned advertiser may terminate this agreement at any time by making settle- 
ment for all space used during the period covered by this agreement on the basis of the 
actual rate earned in accordance with the rate schedule on back hereof. 


ee 


ee 


Advertising Manager of Publishing Company 


Advertiser 








rates for exclusive retail stores only. 
Graduation of rates from $0.42 an inch 
down to $0.35 are given, based on quan- 
tities of space used, from 500 inches up 
to 2,500 and 5,000. And isn’t that about 
all that one would find necessary ? 
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Let Advertising Bring Us 
Out of the Slump! 

In the return to prosperity lies adver- 
tising’s greatest opportunity. It must 
continue to perform its regular job of 
stimulating new wants, new desires, new 
ambitions, and new aspirations, and of 
creating a divine discontent with things 
as they are. It is increased buying that 
will pull business out of the bog of stag- 
nation in which it is now mired. Adver- 
tising is the greatest buying urge known 
to modern business.—Gilbert T. Hodges. 


Superior, Wisconsin, provide some in- 
teresting fishing with hook and line. But 
in a general way the fishing camp is more 
worthy of note through the fact that it 
provides facilities for entertaining forty 
guests at one time. Newspaper execu- 
tives are usually the guests found at the 
camp. In this arrangement is a unique 
pleasure for all, as they may talk shop 
and compare notes during idle moments 
while enjoying the perfumed air of the 
pines and spruce that cover the entire 
country. Just recently Illinois, Missouri, 
and Iowa newspaper publishers and ex- 
ecutives have been entertained at the 
camp. And when we say entertained, we 
mean just that, for the Meads and their 
very capable local managers at Madison, 
Burt Williams and John L. Meyer, do 
not forget any detail or duty as hosts! 
If the idea develops as hoped, the Mead 
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camp will be made more suitable and 
popular as a gathering place for news- 
paper executives who are just seeking a 
rest or want to fish, hunt, or visit. 


Dr. James H. Hutton, retiring presi- 
dent of the Chicago Medical Society, in 
an interview with Editor and Publisher 
recently, suggested the appointment of 
a committee of physicians to study the 
matter of advertising by medical men. 
‘“‘We medical men have taken the same 
position as a fellow who is sick but re- 
fuses to have anything to do with the 
medical profession,” said the doctor. 
“What we need to do is to change our 
frame of mind and adopt the same sci- 
ntiefic attitude toward advertising that 
we adopt toward any new remedy or 
technique proposed in our profession.” 
The revolution thus moves along. 


An intensive study of results is the 
essential thing for newspapers seeking 
to cultivate general advertising in these 
days of radio competition. Looking over 
a small radio station’s rate card we note 
some very loud claims of coverage and 
replies from advertising campaigns. As 
usual the radio offers souvenirs and pre- 
miums of one kind or another to get re- 
plies. Advertisers may not figure that 
the replies come from a desire to get 
the prizes and not from interest in their 
products, but the list of names and ad- 
dresses thus secured offers the ground- 
work for a follow-up campaign that may 
interest the people in buying. A radio 
manager asserts that there are 900,000 
radios in their 200-mile territory, and 
that 500 replies came from five four- 
minute periods on the air. If newspapers 
having 900,000 circulation, going into 
that many homes, where probably three 
people read each paper, cannot measure 
up with and beat any such claims by 
way of real results, then the radio should 
have the right of way. But seldom does 
newspaper copy contain even a coupon 
for replies, much less offer any souvenir 
or prize to tempt readers to spend two 
cents or a postal card in sending in their 
names. That much at least we must do 
if we would meet the situation which is 
now amounting to a monopoly of the air 
under Government supervision. 
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At the last moment of the Wisconsin 
legislature in June, that body slipped 
through a bill repealing the law under 
which for many years the laws of Wis- 
consin have been published in newspa- 
pers of the state. Representatives of the 
press associations had been keeping tab 
on the assembly all winter, but some- 
body nodded in the weary hours of the 
last vigil. Some fifty thousand dollars a 
session had been assigned for publica- 
tion of these new laws. Usually supple- 
ments were arranged for, containing the 
whole legislative batch, and these sup- 
plements distributed to the newspapers 
of the state in such quantities as they 
needed. In spite of all protests against 
this action of the legislature, Gov. La- 
Follette signed the bill. We don’t know 
the Latin word that would express the 
feelings of the publishers of that state 
just at the present time, but it’s a mighty 
strong word in English! 

A district court of Detroit has very 
recently rendered a lengthy decision in 
which it is declared that ““A newspaper 
is not at the common law a business 
clothed with a public interest.” It was 
contended by a large concern in Detroit 
that the Detroit News and the Detroit 
Times were by virtue of their command 
of the news field in that city a monopoly 
and that they are therefore, in the pub- 
lic interest, required-to accept and print 
such advertising as is offered them, with 
pay advanced. The court found no jus- 
tification for that claim, and sustained 
the Detroit newspapers in their refusal 
to publish the advertising tendered by 
the plaintiffs in the case. In this an lowa 
newspaper in a town of 2,000 people is 
interested, because the paper refused to 
publish the advertising of a city bakery 
concern whose product and sales were in 
competition with its home bakery, and 
for the refusal was threatened with court 
action. The point has been many times 
adjudicated, and has been upheld by the 
postal laws, that a newspaper is its own 
judge of what advertising it shall accept 
or refuse, so long as it does not confine 
its advertising to one particular firm or 
to a certain line of business. 

On September 1 that unusual organ- 
ization known as Newspaper Associa- 
tion Managers meets in Omaha for its 
annual discussions and comparisons of 
notes. Twenty states are today repre- 


sented by such managers of press asso- 
ciations, together with the secretary and 
field director of the National Editorial 
Association. These men, traveling far, 
put in five days of intensive application 
to the business before their convention. 
Every topic is of considerable moment, 
and some are of urgent concern to the 
newspapers represented. Experts and in- 
dividuals familiar with certain phases of 
the business at hand are called in to give 
the field men the benefit of their infor- 
mation or experience. Thus gradually, 


and year after year, are being brought 
to bear the best thought and practice on 
local-newspaper management, with am- 
ple protection against the pitfalls and 
jackals that may jeopardize individual 
publishers or involve many. The bene- 
fits and the influence of this newspaper 
managers’ convention are probably as 
widespread and real as in any profes- 
sional organization in the country. Any 
publisher would be amazed at the scope 
and character of the subjects handled 
in minute detail during the meetings. 











Type Faces Employed 


(Garamond @0")\. 6.65.40 01.00% 37 
Old Style, 25; Bold, 12 
BOGOR ccd ccaatioas ieee 36 


Regular (M**), 19; Bold (M), 
16; Book (T), 1 


(SaAslon ee) 25.5 css sce cca aera 22 
Old Style, 18; Bold, 4 

| ESELE TT cc] (101 0) Marae eee cee ne mn ee 12 
Regular, 5; Light, 4; Bold, 3 

a ee re 6 
Old Style, 2; Bold, 4 

BOOKMATE (HI)! oo ieroisrercresexrereuors 4 

Century (T) .0..s0s2cevees 3 
Old Style, 2; Expanded, 1 

Scotch Roman (7) .... 60004. 3 

ee SS are 2 

Goudy Modern (M)......... 2 

Kabel Light (M1). ........5% 2 

Bernhard Gothic (M)....... 1 

Bernhard Roman Bold (M).. 1 

Cloister Old Style (T)....... 1 

| are 1 

Kennerley (T) ....05.0s00+ 1 

i 8) errr rr era 1 

eS re 1 


*T— traditional ; **M—modernistic 
Ads set in traditional types... 81 
Ads set in modernistic types... 54 


(One, set with a mixture of faces both 
traditional and modernistic, not classified 
just above.) 


The display of thirteen of the ad- 
vertisements herein credited to the 
traditional type faces appeared in 
faces designated as modernistic. On 
the other hand the display of four 








Typographic Scoreboard 


September, 1931 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 
August 1, 8, and 15 


136 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


advertisements for which modern- 
istic faces are credited was set in 
faces considered traditional. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face......... 69 
Ads set in light-face......... 63 
Ads set in medium-face...... 4 

Style of Layout 
Conventional 3.6 <6. sien. 106 
Moderately modernistic...... 23 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 7 

Illustrations 

Wonventional’ ...5:6 c2.00tacss 101 
Moderately modernistic...... 27 


Pronouncedly modernistic.... 5 


(No illustrations were used in three of 
the advertisements. ) 


General Effect (all inclusive) 


Conventional ........00s0s% 75 
Moderately modernistic...... 48 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 13 


On the whole this Scoreboard dis- 
closes no change from the situation 
when the Post was previously ana- 
lyzed. Garamond shows a drop from 
31 to 27 per cent, but it still leads. 
Bodoni and Caslon show a percent- 
age of around 26 and 16 per cent re- 
spectively in both these instances. 
Square-serif styles—Girder et al— 








are not taking hold as did the sans 
serifs, which continue in relatively 
wide use in the industry. 
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Election Days Yield the Orders 
for Printers Who Possess Ideas 


LECTION days are coming. And al- 
iw though campaigns this fall are for 
the most part local in scope, they 
will be fought with unusual vigor and 
maybe a little bitterness. That is always 
true of a depression year, first, because 
of the characteristic unrest and dissatis- 
faction and the likelihood of upsets, and, 
second, because in times of unemploy- 
ment and of diminished business profits 
more men are attracted by the often lu- 
crative public offices. 

All this may mean much or little to 
the rank and file of the printing trade. 
In the past it has meant little enough; 
a few cards, some window posters, and 
possibly a reprint of a newspaper edi- 
torial—all in all, hardly worth noticing. 

But while the printer has been think- 
ing in terms of cards and posters and 
political influence, politics has suddenly 
grown up. Almost overnight it has be- 
come a big business—an amazingly big 
business that speaks of advertising in 
four, five, and even six figures, and in 
terms of coverage, responsiveness, and 
productiveness. It has suddenly taken 
advertising seriously. It has become a 
vast virgin market for advertising, a 
source of handsome profits for the news- 
papers, the radio, and outdoor posters 
and displays. Salesmen for little mimeo- 
graph and multigraph shops are busy 
with portfolios of suggested letters. The 
man who owns a motor calliope or some 
other trick device is making it pay for 
itself. Advertising matches, rulers, and 
what-not bear the names of candidates. 
When it is all said and done, the expense 
accounts will total to astounding figures, 
but we will accept them as a matter of 
course. It is the new era. Politics is now 
an established business. 

Unfortunately, the printing trade as 
a whole has been slow to grasp this new 
market, and, since advertising money 
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By HEYDORN E.SCHLEH 





Political Printing Isn't Just for“T he Man With 
the Pull.” This Article Suggests a Number of 
Election Pieces Which You Can Sell This Fall 


o 


follows the line of least resistance, the 
trade has not benefited proportionately 
in increased business. The reason is that 
the average printer still feels that poli- 
tics is still a matter of give and take, 
and that the business is to be had with 
political pull alone. 

That is wrong. Politics is business— 
the mighty serious business of influenc- 
ing votes. As many votes as possible at 
as low a unit cost as possible, to be sure; 
but the man who can show a good idea 


Skill- 
Craftsmanship 


M™ printers regard their 


product as something to 
be produced . . . . at a profit. 
Some consider their product as 
a means of getting more work. 
A few consider their product as 
something that people use to help 
them make money, and with this 
realization comes the study of 
how tomake each piece of print- 
ing produced in their shop pro- 
duce results for the buyer. . . . 
how to make it properly effec- 
tive. Which of the three types 
of printers do you think are best 

qualified to serve you? 


























Cover-page advertisement from the house-organ of 
M. P. Basso & Company, New York City 
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that looks and sounds workable will get 
a mighty interested hearing in any or- 
ganization, and no person will ask him 
whether he’s a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. And certainly no one has more to 
offer an advertiser than the printer. Sell- 
ing it is wholly a matter of having ideas, 
and presenting them. 

The man who is running for office is 
the easiest man in the world to reach. 
He is, for the time being at least, on his 
good behavior. Even the matter of credit 
can be arranged easily enough. Your 
prospect wants votes—he’s got to have 
them; and you have an idea that will 
obtain those votes. It’s a cold business 
proposition, and you are entirely justi- 
fied in asking to see the color of his 
money before you turn that idea over to 
him in preference to his opponent. 

In every other respect, selling the po- 
litical market follows the established 
rules of the creative printing game. You 
must have something to present—some- 
thing that is sound advertising—and 
you must present it as a business propo- 
sition. Selling a man to a city or county 
is fundamentally no different from sell- 
ing autos or groceries. The sign that he 
passes on the street or road, the calliope 
caught in a traffic jam, or even the news- 
paper card that reads “John Smith for 
Mayor,” means little or nothing. What 
does count is sound logic or good show- 
manship placed where the electorate is 
bound to be influenced by it. Printing 
does that better than any other medium, 
and here are a few (only a few; you will 
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think of countless others) of the ways 
in which printing can do it: 

Blotters: When a candidate wants 
some nice cards cheap, sell him blotters 
instead. Tell him that cards are stuck 
away in pockets or thrown away, but 
blotters are kept and remain on top of 
desks. You’ll make more money, and do 
him a great deal more good. 

Booklets and folders: These should 
tell who the candidate is, what he has 
done, what he proposes to do, and why 
he is entitled to the support of the com- 
munity. They should be not just mere 
reprints of nice speeches, but be adver- 
tising booklets and folders presenting 
sound logic and conclusive reasoning. 

Broadsides: John Brown attacks the 
present administration upon its ineffi- 
ciency in public works. Here is a fine 
municipal golf course for the well-to-do, 
but no playgrounds for the poor; new 
pavements and improvements for the 
finer sections of the city, but cobble- 
stones and mud fronting the cheaper 
homes. Show that in pictures—actual 
photographs. Dress it up as you would 
an advertising broadside. Send that out, 
into the homes, and you have real politi- 
cal selling arguments that will get votes. 

Giant letters: They always receive 
attention from the recipients. 

Novelties: There are countless little 
novelties which the printshop can make 
economically—fans, ice-cream-cone car- 
riers, doll or animal cut-outs for the 
kiddies, airplane cut-outs, etc. In addi- 
tion, cut-outs may be used with telling 
force to put over particular phases of 
the campaign. Thus, a whisky-bottle 
cut-out might be dressed up in facetious 
style to advance the cause of a wet, or 
in somber, ghastly black to plead the 
cause of a dry. An elephant cut-out is 
an effective reminder that the straight 
G. O. P. ticket is the safe and sane way 
for citizens of the town to vote, etc. 

Notebooks: Sell the candidate small 
pocket-size booklets giving interesting 
and instructive facts and figures of the 
city or county, its finances, etc., and in- 
cidentally telling the story of this par- 
ticular candidate and his party. Space 
should be provided for notes. 

Pads: Scratch-pads, telephone pads, 
market-list pads, etc., are acceptable 
forms of continuous advertising of the 
sort that tells the story day after day. 

Doorknob and milk-bottle cut-outs: 
These make the best sort of last-minute 


reminders. One county committee or- 
ganized a volunteer force to see that a 
milk-bottle cut-out was on the step of 
every home in the city, looped over the 
milk bottle, the morning of the last reg- 
istration day. The wording read “Good 
Morning! Please register today—it is 
your last chance! If you want transpor- 
tation, or are in doubt, call (phone num- 
ber). Republican County Committee.” 
That is the modern business way. 
Printed letters: It is not difficult to 
sell printed letters in direct competition 
with multigraphed or mimeographed 











Where 
Is 
Esther 
? ; 


to you a few days ago 


your O. K. soon to see!” 


Stimulating Action After the 
Estimate Is Submitted 

Experience has shown many printers 
the need of a follow-up when the pros- 
pect has been given his estimate. Delay 
may mean a lost order, and yet too seri- 
ous and insistent a follow-up may offend 
the prospect and ruin the company’s 
chance of securing this business. The 
follow-up idea developed by Amos H. 
Barnett for the Nation Press Printing 
Company, Incorporated, of New York 
City, presents a humorous slant which 
eliminates danger of offense, and yet it 


2, oh, where is my Esther-mate gone? 


2, oh, where can she be? 








Mailing piece used by the Nation Press Printing Company to stimulate action on estimates with- 
out offending its prospects. The deckle-edge French fold extends over the left end of each line 


letters. If the close proximity to type- 
writing and the facsimile signature of 
the latter seem to be advantages, weigh 
against them the possibility of using a 
photograph right on the letter. A pic- 
ture means more than any signature. 

These are merely a few suggestions of 
ways in which the printer can get his 
share of the political profits. They are 
little ideas that are easily and quickly 
sold. With a little planning and a little 
selling effort, almost any shop can use 
them to turn the political campaign to 
a really profitable advantage. 


$1 from» 


Career of the Glasgow University 
Press Given in New Book 

In “The Glasgow University Press, 
1638-1931,” by James MacLehose, the 
reader finds a record of the founding and 
development of this famous press, and 
also much other valuable information in 
the form of notes on Scottish printing in 
the last three centuries. It is sold by 
Jackson, Wylie & Company, 73 West 
George Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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definitely reminds the prospective cus- 
tomer that a reply is expected just as a 
matter of ordinary business courtesy. 

Mr. Barnett resorted to the old song 
“Oh, Where, Oh, Where Is My Little 
Dog Gone?” for his basic theme. The 
verse on the cover, partially hidden by 
the overlapping fold in the illustration, 
has been paraphrased for the purpose at 
hand to the following effect: 

Oh, where, oh, where is my Esther-mate gone? 

Oh, where, oh, where can she be ? 

I sent her to you a few days ago 

And hope your O.K. soon to see! 

With the message thus “eased over” 
to him in this unoffensive style, the re- 
cipient opens the folder and finds this 
form: “Simply to remind you of our es- 
timate, sent you on (date), for (descrip- 
tion of work). We will be doggoned glad 
to hear from you!” It is signed with the 
firm name and an individual’s signature. 
Thus the printing prospect is informed 
with a smile that a response is awaited, 
and the Nation Press Printing Company 
protects its interests in a manner well 
worth emulating by other printing firms 
seeking definite replies on estimates. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 
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Stationers’ Group Offers Trophies 

for Notably Fine Engraving 

The Engraved Stationery Manufacturers As- 
sociation has announced its nation-wide con- 
test for all outstanding examples of genuine 
engraving, this contest being open to users of 
commercial stationery. Only specimens of gen- 
uine engraving will be considered, and each 
entry must be accompanied by an official entry 
blank secured through a member of the asso- 
ciation. Stationers wishing a list of members 
in their respective cities should communicate 
with the association’s general manager, Theo- 
dore A. Isert, at 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. The official rules of the con- 
test, which runs from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, are printed on the entry blanks. 

Trophies will be awarded for first, second, 
and third positions in the following four classi- 
fications of engraving: engraved letterheads; 
engraved business announcements; engraved 
made-to-order commercial greeting cards, and 
engraved business cards. The first award for 
each classification is a de luxe desk set with a 
reading lamp, which retails at $100; the second 
prize in each classification is an onyx desk set 
selling for $45, and the third award for each 
classification is an onyx desk set which sells in 
retail stores at $20. 

An exceptionally well qualified committee of 
judges has been chosen for this contest, as fol- 
lows: William A. Biddle (chairman), for two 
years president of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; J. L. Frazier, editor of Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER, and J. C. Aspley, president of 
the Dartnell Corporation. It is expected that 
the prizewinning specimens selected by these 
judges will establish high standards of excel- 
lence in the field of stationery design. 


Harris-Seybold Potter Announces 
Promotions in Company 

The following promotions and changes in 
the personnel of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, are announced by H. A. 
Porter, vice-president in charge of sales: 

R. K. MacNeal, associated with the New 
York district sales office for the last four years, 
has been transferred to the central sales dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Cleveland, and will 
handle the complete line of offset, typographic, 
and gravure presses. R. R. Perry, who for- 
merly was with the typographical division in 
New England, is now serving in the New York 
City territory. W. H. Newey will continue to 
represent the company in New England, with 
headquarters located at Boston. 

J. C. Bikely, previously associated with this 
organization for some twelve years, has re- 
joined the firm’s staff and has been assigned 
to the New York City district. H. F. Dixon 


will continue to handle sales in the Philadel- 
phia territory. T. B. Valiant, who recently be- 
came associated with the firm, is temporarily 
assigned to the central sales district, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 

In the Chicago sales district, F. A. Crapo 
will handle city sales for the entire line. L. E. 
Ditsler will cover the north-central West, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. I. S. Draper will 
handle the press line in the eastern section of 
the central western district, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, and Will G. Loomis is assigned 
to cover southern California. 





D.M. A.A. Conference and Exhibit 
Offer Many Fine Features 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association’s 
fourteenth annual conference and advertising 
business show, to be held at the 174th Regi- 
mental Armory, Buffalo, October 7 to 9, bid 
fair to outdo all previous D. M. A. A. gather- 
ings in the outstanding character of the pro- 
grams and entertainment. Important speakers 
—those who have achieved notable results in 
advertising and sales activities during the past 
twelve months—will present plans which have 
proved successful in attaining these results. 
Other authoritative speakers may offer sound 
criticism of faulty advertising methods, accom- 
panied by constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. The business show, which is held 
under the same roof, will for the first time in- 
clude the Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit, com- 
prising the fifty best campaigns of the year as 
selected by a committee of competent judges, 
and will have on display the latest advertising 
devices, methods, and materials for the infor- 
mation and aid of all visitors. 

The program of entertainment will natu- 
rally feature the nation’s favorite scenic spot, 
Niagara Falls. Aside from this principal source 
of interest, Buffalo and the surrounding terri- 
tory abound in opportunities for sightseeing 
which the delegates and their families will not 
want to miss. Altogether this D. M. A. A. gath- 
ering should mean much in valuable informa- 
tion and also in the finest recreation. 





Increase in Parcel-Post Weight 
and Size Limits Announced 

At the request of Postmaster General Walter 
F. Brown, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided that the size limit of parcel 
post for every zone shall be increased to 100 
inches, and the weight limit for all zones be in- 
creased to 70 pounds, and the decision took ef- 
fect on August 1. Director of Parcel Post J.C. 
Harraman has estimated that this increase in 
the size and weight limits will add about five 
million dollars a year to the receipts from this 
branch of the postal service. 
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Electrotypers Meet at Cleveland 
in Annual Convention 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
International Association of Electrotypers will 
be held in Cleveland on September 23, 24, and 
25, at the Hotel Cleveland, and it is expected 
that over two hundred will be in attendance. 
This year, for the first time, an exposition will 
be staged in conjunction with the convention, 
and plans are being laid to make this exposi- 
tion an important and helpful feature. 

Several nationally prominent men will ad- 
dress the convention, and members of the in- 
dustry will analyze the numerous practical 
problems now troubling electrotypers. As the 
title of the convention announcement puts it, 
“1931 Is Different!” and every aggressive and 
ambitious electrotyper will recognize the im- 
portance of attending the convention and be- 
ing informed on what his fellow-members are 
doing to capture a larger volume of business 
on a much more profitable basis. 





G. H. Beckett Made Vice-President 
of Beckett Paper Company 
The Beckett Paper Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, announces that Guy H. Beckett has been 
elected vice-president of that concern, succeed- 
ing W. Verne Williams, who has resigned. 





World-Telegram Composing Room 
Offers Genuine Efficiency 

The recently finished new plant of the New 
York World-Telegram contains a composing 
room which is considered to be about the last 
word in production efficiency. The composing 
room was planned by the Berry-Mingle Com- 
pany, Incorporated, and contains considerable 
equipment which was especially designed and 
manufactured for this plant. 

Thirty-two of the composing machines used 
in the composing room are intertypes. The bat- 
tery of twenty-one news machines consists 
exclusively of two-magazine mixer intertypes, 
and this comprises the first installation of all- 
mixer equipment for straight news composi- 
tion. These machines have the usual high speed 
of straight-composition machines plus the ad- 
vantage of being able to change instantly from 
one size or face of type to another. The ad and 
display machines include ten three-magazine 
intertypes, equipped with the new shift just re- 
cently announced, and a head-letter intertype. 

Fourteen six-page makeup tables of special 
Berry-Mingle design are located on the outer 
edge of the composing room, immediately ad- 
joining the stereotyping department. The lat- 
ter department is equipped with automatic 
autoplate machines each of which has a capac- 
ity of four page plates a minute. 
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Important Business Sessions Will 
Feature U. T. A. Convention 

The business sessions of the United Typoth- 
etae of America annual convention, to be held 
at New Orleans, October 12 to 15, promise to 
establish new standards of practical and vital 
importance for all the members in attendance. 
The current business conditions have served to 
stress the basic significance of certain manage- 
ment problems, and these will be analyzed by 
authoritative speakers in the light of the most 
successful practice and experience. Thus the 
October U. T. A. convention is literally an in- 
vestment in practical business counsel which 
none of the members can afford to forego. 

During the opening session J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, chairman of the U. T. A. Committee 
on Legislation, will speak on “The Post Office 
Department—a Public Service.” An important 
address on “The Ratio Book, an Outstanding 
Trade-Association Accomplishment” is to be 
delivered by George R. Keller, a past president 
of the U. T. A. Elmer J. Koch, of the Cleve- 
land Graphic Arts Club, and Fred W. Zeller, 
of the Baltimore Typothetae, will present their 
dialog entitled “The Banker’s Viewpoint,” and 
Herbert H. Orem, of the Houston-Galveston 
Typothetae, will discuss “Analyzing the Finan- 
cial Statement.” Many other important speak- 
ers will be announced as soon as the program 
has been completed. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the 
final session will be a complete summarizing of 
the various sessions, with special emphasis on 
the principal phases of the addresses and dis- 
cussions. This feature is expected to prove of 
great value in preserving in the minds of the 
members the vital points of the convention. 

A number of special boat trips are being 
planned for the visitors and their families, with 
stops at Havana, Panama, and Costa Rica, and 
arrangements may be made either to return to 
New Orleans or to continue on to New York 
City. Complete details regarding these trips 
may be secured from U. T. A. headquarters. 


Lanston Company Moves Southern 
District Office to Atlanta 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has moved its southern district office from 
Birmingham, Alabama, to 116 Spring Street 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia, the purpose of 
the change being to render better service to the 
firm’s customers throughout the southern ter- 
ritory. G. Walter Lieb, who has been manager 
of the southern district office since it was first 
opened at Birmingham in 1920, continues in 
that capacity at the Atlanta office. 





Public Printer Carter Developing 
Stylebook for General Use 

Announcement is made that Public Printer 
George H. Carter is in charge of the prepara- 
tion of a new style manual, to be used by the 
Government Printing Office and also, it is now 
hoped, by the entire printing industry. Henry 
D. Hubbard, in charge of publications for the 
Bureau of Standards, is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee which is working on the new 
manual, and the other committee members are 
Webster P. True, editor, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; Frank D. Smith, assistant chief of pub- 
lications, Department of Agriculture; Martin 
A. Roberts, Library of Congress; Alice M. 
Ball, State Department, and Bernard H. Lane, 
United States Geological Survey. Two sections 


of the work—one covering capitalization, the 
other, compounds and hyphenated words— 
have been submitted to Mr. Carter. 

The progress of this ambitious undertaking 
will be watched with considerable interest by 
everyone connected with the industry, for its 
success would appreciably reduce one of the 
printer’s annoying problems. 





Lomaskin Takes European Trip to 
Study Printing Processes 
Abraham Lomaskin, well known to the New 
York City printing industry as the general 
production manager of The Davidson Press, is 





ABRAHAM LOMASKIN 


taking a trip through Europe with the objec- 
tive of studying the latest printing processes in 
use in the various countries. After a thorough 
analysis of techniques in successful use there, 
he will return to The Davidson Press and ap- 
ply in that plant those processes which seem to 
offer the greatest possibilities. 





Will Introduce Copyright Bill 
Again in Next Congress 

The Vestal copyright bill (H.R. 12549) is to 
be introduced in simplified form at the fall 
session of Congress, according to authoritative 
report. The probabilities of its passage are to 
be greatly enhanced by striking out some of 
the additions and amendments and thus mak- 
ing the bill far easier to present and generally 
more comprehensible. 

The bill will retain its two principal features 
—automatic copyright and divisible copyright. 
The printer will benefit by automatic copy- 
right, which will enable him to secure, without 
the necessity of publication, protection on his 
dummies, copy, or artwork submitted to cus- 
tomers, the only obligation upon him being to 
send the usual number of copies to the office 
of the registrar. The feature of divisible copy- 
right leaves in the hands of authors all rights 
associated with their creations. As the date of 
opportunity for entry into the Berne conven- 
tion has expired, that clause is omitted. 
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D.M.A.A.Conference and Exposition 
Offer Important Information 

The advertising conference and the business 
show of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Buffalo on October 
7, 8, and 9, will establish new standards as to 
practical value, according to the committee in 
charge. About thirty able speakers will address 
the convention, most of them having signifi- 
cant records of achievement within the field of 
direct-mail advertising, and many of them are 
prepared to tell the audience how more worthy 
results may be achieved through this medium. 
The business show, always an invaluable fea- 
ture of the D. M. A. A. convention, this year 
will prove itself of still greater worth because 
of the predominant need for resultful methods 
which are economical in cost. 

There are other reasons for being present. 
Reduced rates are being offered by the rail- 
roads. Niagara Falls is at its best when Nature 
gives it a setting of gorgeous fall colorings, and 
October is an ideal vacation month. All in all, 
those who attend the D. M. A. A. convention 
at Buffalo will be glad they didn’t miss it. 





Death of William L. McLean 


William L. McLean, for thirty-six years the 
publisher of the Philadelphia Bulletin, died at 
the suburb of Germantown on July 30 at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Starting his news- 
paper career as a carrier, young McLean was 
made a country-circulation road man with the 
Pittsburgh Leader when he was but twenty. 
Forging ahead from one department to an- 
other, he finally became secretary and treas- 
urer of the Press Company, Limited, operating 
the Philadelphia Press, and then in 1878 was 
given the difficult task of strengthening this 
newspaper as a news and advertising medium 
—a project which he consummated with a no- 
table degree of success. 

In 1895, when he had reached the age of 
forty-three years, Mr. McLean purchased the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, which possessed an ex- 
cellent reputation but a very limited circula- 
tion. Even within the first year he had injected 
new energy into the editorial columns and new 
strength into the circulation statement. The 
paper grew steadily, and at the present time 
enjoys a circulation of over 560,000. 

In 1896 Mr. McLean was chosen a director 
of the Associated Press. He served in this po- 
sition for twenty-eight years, and for sixteen 
years was a director of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. In recent years 
much of the Bulletin’s executive responsibility 
had been placed upon two sons, Robert and 
William, Jr., respectively the vice-president 
and treasurer of the organization. 





Exhibition of Notable Printing on 
Three Continents Announced 

The Limited Editions Club, New York City, 
announces that its Exhibition of Fine Printing 
on Three Continents will be held at the Art 
Center, 65 East Fifty-sixth Street, from Octo- 
ber 5 to 17. Volumes published by the club for 
its members, and representing classics of the 
world’s literature illustrated by leading artists, 
will be on display there. 

Among the American printers whose prod- 
uct is to be shown are Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
John Henry Nash, Carl Purington Rollins, 
Frederic W. Goudy, the late William Edwin 
Rudge, Norman T. A. Munder, Elmer Adler, 
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and Edwin Grabhorn. Among the book de- 
signers exhibiting work are W. A. Diggins 
Thomas M. Cleland, Frederic Warde, W. A. 
Kittredge, Daniel Berkeley Updike, Elmer Ad- 
ler, and Will Ransom. The illustrators include 
Allen Lewis, Rudolph Ruzicka, Edward A. 
Wilson, C. B. Falls, Alexander King, René 
Clarke, and Gordon Ross. 





British Printers’ Federation Urges 
Use of Poster Stamps 

The Federation of Master Printers and Al- 
lied Trades of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
offices at London, is urging its members and 
all other printers within that territory to use 
colored poster stamps as a means of stimulat- 
ing printing orders. The organization has is- 
sued a series of poster stamps, about 2%4 by 
134 inches as to size, of excellent artwork and 
printed in from three to four colors. Lively, 
thought-provoking sales ideas are employed, 
and the stamps are altogether so attractive 
that printers should be proud to attach them 
to letterheads, estimates, and other matter sent 
through the mails to business concerns. 

These poster stamps are sold by the federa- 
tion offices to printers in quantities of a hun- 
dred or multiples, the price charged being the 
equivalent of about $1.25 a thousand. 





Government Issues Pamphlets on 
Income Tax and Depreciation 

The United States Government has recently 
published two pamphlets which are of special 
interest to printers and publishers. One is Bul- 
letin F (revised up to January, 1931), dealing 
with income tax and depreciation and obsoles- 
cence under the Revenue Act of 1928. The 
other is “Depreciation Studies,” a preliminary 
report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which on page 23 presents figures concerning 
probable useful life and depreciation rates in 
printing and publishing. 

Both pamphlets may be secured by address- 
ing the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Requests for Bulletin F must be 
accompanied by a fee of ten cents; “Deprecia- 
tion Studies,” by a fee of five cents. 


Papermakers Condemn Freight-Rate 
Increase Before Commission 

S. L. Willson, the president of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, on August 14 tes- 
tified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington in opposition to the 
proposed increase of 5 per cent in railroad 
freight rates. Such an increase as this would 
add $20,000,000 a year to the paper industry’s 
freight bill, he said; and he maintained that, 
because of the present downward tendency of 
prices, the manufacturer would be compelled 
to absorb this extra expense. Mr. Willson 
stated that his estimate was based on an aver- 
age increased cost for paper of $2 a ton with 
rates increased 15 per cent, and on the 1930 
production of over 10,000,000 tons of paper. 


$4,709,834 Dividends Paid in July 
by Printing and Allied Firms 
Dividends paid by printing, publishing, and 
advertising companies in July totaled $4,709,- 
834, according to the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany. The total cash dividend payments made 
by domestic corporations during the month of 
July amounted to $516,095,367. 
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Bauer Type Foundry Announces 
Addition of Beton Bold 
The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, of 
235 East Forty-fifth Street, New York City, 
announces that it has added Beton Bold to the 
recently announced Bauer Beton family. The 


BETON BOLD, WELCOME 
addition to the already p 


Bauer Bold fits in between the medium and 
the extra bold, and is considered an excellent 
advertising face, it being neither obtrusive nor 
blunt in its characteristics. 

The light version of Beton will be available 
within a very few weeks. Requests for speci- 
mens will gladly be filled by the company. 


New Type Faces Are Offered by 
Mergenthaler Company 
Linotype Excelsior, a new newspaper body 
face, has been brought out by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York. This face is described as having an even- 
ness of color, but without uniform weight or 


THESE lines are set in 12 
point Linotype Ionic No. 5 
with Italic 


AND THESE are set in 12 
point Linotype Textype with 
Italic 


HERE is a brief showing of 7 point 
Excelsior—Linotype’s new news- 
paper body face—in combination 
with Bold Face No. 2 

AND HERE is 7 point Excelsior No. 2 
—a somewhat smaller face but on the 
same body and alignment—in com- 
bination with Bold Face No. 2 

THESE lines are set in the 8 point size 
of Linotype Baskerville with Jtalic and 
SMALL CAPITALS 


24 point Pabst Extra Bold Advertis- 
ing Figures and Superior Figures 


$9 7-50 98° 


monotone design, which enables it to print ex- 
ceptionally well on newsprint stock under the 
high-speed printing conditions which are com- 
mon to newspaper work. Excelsior has prac- 
tically the same letter count as the popular 
linotype face Ionic No. 5, and can be classified 
as being between that face and the Textype in 
its design. The Excelsior face may now be se- 
cured in the seven-point regular and also in 
seven-point Excelsior No. 2, the latter being 
a somewhat smaller face on the same body and 
having the same alignment. 

The Mergenthaler company also announces 
its twelve-point Ionic No. 5 with italic, and 
twelve-point Textype with italic. Ten sizes of 
the Ionic are now available, most of them in 
combination with italic or with the bold-face 
No. 2; and Textype is now to be secured in 
seven sizes, with italic or bold-face No. 2. 
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Two other features are announced by Mer- 
genthaler. Linotype Baskerville with italic and 
small caps is now available in eight-point, and 
the company has brought out superior display 
figures in twenty-four-point Pabst Extra Bold. 





Two Sizes Added to Ideal News 
Family by Intertype Firm 

The Intertype Corporation announces that 
two new sizes of its Ideal News type family 
are now available—twelve- and seven-and-a- 
half-point. The former is recommended for use 
in advertising composition ; the latter has been 
brought out for the convenience of newspapers 


THIS paragraph is set in 7% Point 
Intertype Ideal News with Bold and 
is cast on an 8 point slug. This is the 
latest size and combination. $123456 


THIS paragraph is set in 
12 Point Intertype Ideal 
News with Bold. $123456 
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and magazines requiring one size between the 
seven- and eight-point now so generally used. 
The addition of these sizes means that Inter- 
type’s Ideal News is being cut in eleven sizes, 
each of these sizes including a combination for 
practically every purpose. 

The new twelve-point Vogue border slide 
shown herewith has also recently been cut by 
the Intertype Corporation. This slide is also 
available in twenty-four-point at present, and 
additional sizes are in process of manufacture. 





Tempo Light Italic Is Introduced by 
Ludlow Typograph Company 
The Ludlow Typograph Company, of 2032 
Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, has brought out 
Tempo Light Italic, which it describes as the 
first italic of distinctive character to be offered 


NEW LUDLOW TYPE 
Tempo Light Italic is a 
Jempo Light Ytalic Js 


as a companion face for a sans-serif roman. 
An alternative cursive form for each capital 
letter is included in the font. 

The Tempo Light Italic maintains the essen- 
tial monotone of the sans-serif design, but is at 
the same time a type face possessing spirit and 
originality. This face may be used very satis- 
factorily as an independent face, and also will 
comprise an excellent combination with its 
companion roman face, Tempo Light. 





Baskerville and Goudy Faces Now 
Available for Intertype 
The Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York, announces that Baskerville with italic 
and small caps is now available on the inter- 
type machine. This face, similar to the original 
Baskerville face so popular in England, is thus 








being offered for the first time to printers and 
typographers in the United States. 

Goudy Bold and its companion face, Goudy 
Bold Italic, are also being offered by the Inter- 
type Corporation for intertype owners. These 
are duplicates of the letter originally by and 
named for the internationally famous type de- 
signer Frederic W. Goudy, and they are offered 
for the intertype by permission of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. 


THIS paragraph is set in the 
twelve point size of Intertype 
Baskerville with Jtalic and 
SMALL CaPITALS. 123456789 
THIS paragraph is set in 
12 Point Intertype Goudy 
Bold with Italic. $123456 


The Goudy Bold with the Goudy Bold Italic 
is being cut in sizes from eight- to fourteen- 
point, and both of these type faces will soon be 
ready in sizes up to thirty-six-point. 


Girder Alternative Characters Now 
Available Through Continental 
The Continental Typefounders Association, 

Incorporated, of 216 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, announces that certain char- 
acters in both the light and the heavy faces of 


Girder series now offers a 
choice of {-f, t-t, y-y in light 


and of f-f, t-t,y-y in heavy 
to satisfy individual taste 


Girder are now being offered in alternative 
form, in response to the requests of a number 
of advertisers. Additional facts regarding this 
new feature of the popular Girder face may 
be secured by communicating with the Con- 
tinental Typefounders Association at the ad- 
dress which is given above. 


Associated Printers of St. Louis 
Help Defeat Convict Statute 

An association bulletin issued by Gordon C. 
Hall, commissioner of the Associated Printers 
of St. Louis, tells of the part played by his or- 
ganization in the defeat of proposed state leg- 
islation which was considered detrimental to 
the interests of Missouri printers. 

This spring a bill was introduced in the Mis- 
souri legislature providing that ‘any materials, 
goods, and services used either by the state, 
county courts, or school districts, that could 
be made in the state penitentiary, should be so 
made and must be purchased from the peni- 
tentiary.” Thus printing of any nature used by 
Missouri would compulsorily, under the terms 
of this bill, be printed at the penitentiary. The 
headquarters of the Associated Printers of St. 
Louis wrote two letters to every rural news- 
paper in the state—over fourteen hundred let- 
ters in all—asking support in defeating this 
legislation. It also secured the assistance of the 
Kansas City Printers Association on the proj- 
ect, and brought all possible influence to bear 
in Jefferson City to prevent enactment of the 
bill. The final result was that this proposed 
vicious legislation was defeated. 


H. H. Heinrich Stages a Party to 
Present Rubberprint Process 

H. H. Heinrich, who is general manager of 
the Rubberprint Equipment Corporation, and 
widely known throughout the printing indus- 
try and supply field, entertained a group of 
men prominent in the graphic arts on August 6 
at the New York City offices of the Rubber- 
print Equipment Corporation. After a delight- 
ful supper which successfully represented the 
last word in Bavarian hospitality, the visitors 
enjoyed an interesting demonstration of the 
Rubberprint process of making rubber print- 
ing plates, which is described in detail else- 
where in this issue. In valuable information 
as well as in its good fellowship the occasion 
proved most enjoyable for the guests. 





Duo-Purpose Lighting Fixtures 

The Ivanhoe Division of the Miller Com- 
pany has brought out a new type of lighting 
fixture which is aptly known by the trade 
name of Duo-Purpose. These fixtures are con- 
structed for general lighting purposes, but a 
General Electric Mazda sun lamp is utilized 
in the circuit. Aside from the amply adequate 
illumination provided, these fixtures give ultra- 
violet lighting with its beneficial health-build- 
ing properties. It is believed that Duo-Purpose 
fixtures will be found especially valuable in 
printshops and other plants where employes’ 
good health is an important consideration. In- 
quiries regarding these Duo-Purpose fixtures 
should be addressed to the Miller Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Mrs. Frederic Warde Guest Speaker 
at S. T. A. Luncheon Meeting 


Mrs. Frederic Warde, publicity director of 
the Lanston Monotype Corporation, Limited, 
of London, and a well known writer on typo- 
graphic subjects under the pen name of Paul 
Beaujon, was the guest speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Society of Typographic Arts, 
Chicago, on July 21. Mrs. Warde formerly had 
served as assistant to Henry L. Bullen, libra- 
rian of the Typographic Library and Museum 
of the American Type Founders Company, at 
Jersey City, but is now rendering distinctive 
service for the Lanston company and for the 
general interests of high-grade typography in 
her London connection. 

Addressing the S. T. A. members in a mod- 
est manner which in no sense suppressed a de- 
lightful personality, Mrs. Warde in her brief 
message skilfully pictured her estimate of the 
true significance of type. One does not look at 
type, she said, but through it, to see the pic- 
tures the type is supposed to portray. She em- 
phasized the thought that type has no period; 
faces which are designed for a period must fail 
and disappear, while those which live thereby 
prove their permanent value. The speaker left 
with her audience an inspirational impression 
which will not readily be forgotten. 





“Wholesale” Printing Concern Is 
Established in Portland 

A printing concern, based upon the unique 
idea of printing for other printers, has recently 
been organized in Portland, Oregon, under the 
name of the Printing Products Corporation. 
Steps have been taken to acquire the equip- 
ment of the Modern Printing Company and 
the Dimm & Sons Printing Company, both of 
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Portland, and these will be combined in a new 
plant. Officers of the new printing organization 
are given as follows: president, Fred W. Vin- 
cent; the vice-president and general manager, 
Walter R. Dimm; secretary, Claude Sheeley ; 
treasurer, John C. Dimm. 





Logan Anderson Made President of 
Society of Typographic Arts 

Logan Anderson, training director of the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, was re- 
cently elected president of the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, of Chicago, at its annual meeting. 
J. L. Frazier, editor of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
was made vice-president ; R. H. Middleton, of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, was re- 
tained as secretary, and J. A. Lyons, of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, was elected 
treasurer. Edwin B. Gillespie, of Bertsch & 
Cooper, the society’s retiring president, was 
made a director, and E. G. Johnson, Faber 
Birren, and John W. Jennings were the other 
directors chosen at this meeting. 


Death of Eugene B. Thayer 

Eugene Butler Thayer, for sixty-eight years 
connected with the printing industry in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, died at Wausau on August 5 
at the age of seventy-eight. His father, L. W. 
Thayer, had been a constant contributor to 
Wausau’s first newspaper, the Central Wiscon- 
sin, and young Thayer joined the paper’s staff 
as a printer’s devil when he was but ten years 
old. Later he was affiliated with other news- 
papers, and finally, in 1876, he purchased the 
commercial-printing department of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin; but after conducting this for 
some six years Mr. Thayer established his own 
printing plant. In that same year he estab- 
lished a weekly newspaper, the Wausau Re- 
view. In 1884 he merged his publication with 
the Wisconsin River Pilot as the Wausau Pilot- 
Review, and for over forty years he published 
and edited this paper, which is now known as 
the Pilot. After retiring from active business 
life Mr. Thayer found pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in the compilation of valuable records of 
the history of Marathon County. The Pilot is 
now published by the Pilot Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, of which his son, Eugene B. 
Thayer, Junior, is president and manager. 





Carpenter Paper Company Handles 
Howard Bond for Montana 
The Carpenter Paper Company, of Great 
Falls, Montana, has been appointed exclusive 
Montana agent for Howard bond by the How- 
ard Paper Company, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by this company. 





Bond Paper in Pastel Shades Now 
Offered by Whiting-Plover 

The Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Ste- 
vens Point, Wisconsin, announces what is said 
to be the first offering of bond paper in pastel 
shades. Its Redemption bond is now being pro- 
duced in five pastel colors: fern, peach, melon, 
sapphire, and lavender, these being the shades 
which investigation indicated are most popu- 
lar. This new Redemption bond, with its great 
possibilities for unusual color combinations of 
paper and ink, is now available to distributors 
and dealers. Printers interested in this stock 
should communicate with their own dealer or 
with the Whiting-Plover Paper Company. 
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New Developments in Field 


of Printers’ Equipment 


THE NEW COWAN PERFORATOR for Kelly and 
Miehle vertical presses is being manufactured 
by the Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Com- 
pany. This device is said to be the only adjust- 
able perforator available for the presses. Each 
perforator has an individual adjustment and 
is used as a unit, the number of perforators re- 
quired being determined by the work being 
handled. Perforating is done on a brass band 
which insures a clean cut and prevents piling 
of sheets, and this perforator will perforate or 
crease the largest sheet that the press can han- 
dle. The perforating and creasing wheels are 
made of the finest steel, and will give long ser- 
vice before sharpening is necessary. Additional 
facts regarding this device may be obtained by 
writing to the Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

MONOTYPE MOLD AND MATRIX CABINETS of a 
convenient and practical design are being in- 
troduced by the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company. Cabinet No. 13629 is equipped with 
42 compartments for display matrix fonts, in 
boxes; 3 blank drawers, each holding 10 fonts 
of composition matrices, in boxes; 6 drawers 
with division strips for the composition matrix 
sorts, every drawer containing 1,350 sorts; a 





Hamilton No. 13629 monotype mold and matrix 
cabinet. At the right it is seen with curtain closed 


compartment for 21 matrix cases; 4 compart- 
ments for composition and display molds; 3 
compartments for lead and rule molds, and 27 
compartments for normal wedges. Cabinet No. 
13629-A has 27 compartments for Giant caster 
mats, in boxes, and space for two Giant caster 
molds in original boxes. Cabinet No. 13629-B 
has 98 compartments for display matrix fonts, 
in boxes, 4 for composition and display molds, 
and 3 for the lead and rule molds; and No. 
13629-C has 119 compartments for display 
matrix fonts, in boxes. Each steel cabinet is 
equipped with a steel roll front curtain and a 
lock. Additional facts regarding these newer 


monotype cabinets may be secured by writing 
to the Hamilton Manufacturing Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE BEALL AUTOMATIC COUNTER ATTACH- 
MENT, for the automatic stopping of the press 
when the desired number of impressions has 
been run, is being manufactured by the Press- 
men and Assistants’ Manufacturing Company. 
This device is simple in design and construc- 
tion, and it is claimed that there is practically 
nothing to get out of order. The number of 
impressions wanted is indicated on the attach- 
ment, and it is then mounted over the regular 
counter. The press is started, and when the 
number of impressions recorded has been run 
the press stops without action on the part of 
the operator. Additional information regard- 
ing this device may be secured by addressing 
the Pressmen and Assistants’ Manufacturing 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CASCO MULTIPLE PUNCHING MACHINE, 
designed for plants which do not require the 
punching of the holes at a greater distance than 
fifteen inches from center to center with hand 
power or twenty inches center to center with 
foot power, or through a greater thickness than 
one-fourth inch of stock, has recently been 
brought out by the Southworth Machine Com- 
pany. Within these limitations it is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed to give the finest quality 
of work at very rapid speed and with a mini- 
mum amount of effort. While the machine is 
light in weight, the material is so distributed 
and the power so applied that the work is read- 
ily punched without undue strain on any parts. 
For other facts write to the Southworth Ma- 
chine Company, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW INTERTYPE MACHINE, known as the 
Model F mixer, is being introduced by the In- 
tertype Corporation. Principal advantages of 
the new machine are automatic distribution, 





permitting instant changes from one magazine 
to another without waiting for the distribu- 
tion of the last line set, and the ability to mix 
different faces—such as light face, light-face 
italic, small caps, bold, and bold italic—in the 
same line without any reduction of straight- 
composition speed. On this mixer the matrices 
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travel the same distance as on the fastest ma- 
chines used for straight composition, and thus 
the matrices reach the assembling elevator in 
the same interval of time as on any other in- 
tertype. The “feel” and “response” of the key- 
board are absolutely unchanged. The change 
from one magazine to some other is made in- 
stantly by means of a light-touch lever, and the 





/ 

| 

The intertype mixer permits instant magazine 
changes and also the mixing of various faces 


automatic and dependable sorting of the mat- 
rices for different magazines is accomplished 
with a single distributor box. Additional in- 
formation regarding this machine may be se- 
cured by writing to the Intertype Corporation 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE RUBBERPRINT PROCESS for the making 
of rubber printing plates is announced by 
the Rubberprint Equipment Corporation. This 
process is said to produce perfect rubber plates 
from sixty-five-screen halftones, line cuts, and 
type and rule matter of all kinds. The com- 
plete equipment consists of a vulcanizer, a 
grinder for truing cuts before molding, and a 
saw for trimming the molds used. The essen- 
tial features of the process are a special grade 
of rubber, accurate temperature control, accu- 
rate depth of plate, and correct timing of the 
vulcanizing process. The rubber is specially 
treated to resist the oils and driers in oil-base 
inks, and cannot be injured by water-color or 
anilin inks. The company states that the plates 
made with this rubber have been run for over 
500,000 impressions with oil-base inks, and for 
over 1,000,000 impressions with the anilin inks. 
Timing of the vulcanizing process is controlled 
by a special alarm clock, and thus the operator 
is able to proceed with other work until called 
by the alarm bell. The company will make 
rubber plates from original engravings, elec- 
tros, type and rule forms, etc., for any printers 
who are not prepared to instal the complete 
equipment. Additional information regarding 
this process may be secured by addressing a 
letter to the Rubberprint Equipment Corpora- 
tion in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EvATYPE EQUIPMENT FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS under a simple and economical method 
is now being produced by the American Eva- 
type Corporation. This equipment, which can 
be used to advantage by many printers now 
making only a small profit on the sale of rub- 
ber stamps, has much the appearance of print- 
ing equipment. Sunken type in different faces 
and sizes is used, furnished in the regular type 
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cases, and the type is set in the conventional 
composing stick. The form is assembled and 
planed down, and then is locked in a special 
small chase. A piece of unvulcanized rubber is 
laid upon the form, after which the chase and 
rubber are placed in an inexpensive vulcaniz- 





Showing the Evatype die when pulled from form 


ing press which has been heated up to the re- 
quired temperature, and the hot rubber is then 
forced by hand pressure into the recesses of 
the type. Ordinarily this would prove a most 
difficult task, as with old methods the air im- 
prisoned in the recesses has no outlet and pre- 
vents the complete filling of the recesses. This 
trouble is avoided with the Evatype by cutting 
vents in the type walls, thus providing a means 
of escape for the air and assuring clean-cut, 
perfect rubber stamps. Upon removal from the 
press the rubber die is trimmed with shears, 
is fastened onto one of the Evatype cushion 
mounts furnished by the company, and is la- 
beled with its own impression. A full form of 
Evatype stamps can be vulcanized in about 
thirty minutes, and this fact suggests the great 
possibilities for profit. Evatype equipment is 
leased to one concern in each territory, thus 
eliminating any possibility of competition be- 
tween Evatype operators. Additional informa- 
tion regarding this process may be obtained by 
writing to the American Evatype Corporation 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW RELIABLE MAT-MOLDING PRESS known 
as Model A has been brought out by the Print- 





Model A Reliable mat-molding press for large work 


ers Mat Paper Supply Company. This new 
model has been designed for printing plants, 
publishers, and advertising agencies handling 
mats of a larger size than can be accommo- 
dated on the Model B Reliable mat-molding 
press. The bed plate is 15% by 24 inches in 
size, and will handle all sizes of forms up to 
and including forms that require a 12 by 18 


chase. With a cut-steel rack on each side, it is 
driven and supported by a solid-steel lower 
roller 3 inches in diameter and also by eight 
smaller rollers mounted on the tie rods. The 
upper roller, of the same diameter, is driven 
by heavy cut-steel gears, and a series of gears 
is employed to reduce to a minimum the oper- 
ating energy required. The press is delivered 
equipped with cork and rubber molding blan- 
kets. Additional information in regard to this 
press may be secured by addressing a letter to 
the Printers Mat Paper Supply Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SHORT-CENTER FLAT LEATHER BELT DRIVE, 
known as the Rockwood drive, is being manu- 
factured for printing-press use by the Chicago 
Belting Company. This new drive is intended 
automatically to maintain the tension for all 
speeds and thus increase the hourly production 
of the press. Definite conservation of power is 





The Rockwood short-center belt drive 


claimed as one of the advantages attained with 
this drive, and, another important feature, the 
belt never has to be touched to be shortened 
or cut. Also, the use of this device involves 
very little extra expense, as the printer utilizes 
the flat pulleys and flat leather belts he already 
has in operation. Additional information con- 
cerning the Rockwood drive may be obtained 
by writing to the Chicago Belting Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Tue De Luxe Do-MoreE SAW-TRIMMER, ini- 
tiating a number of particularly advantageous 
features, is being introduced by the J. A. Rich- 
ards Company. One of the notable advantages 
is the large, roomy table, which rolls on steel 
bearings confined in a roller carriage and posi- 
tioned by rack and pinion. The synchronous- 
speed motor is directly connected with a new, 
better type of flexible coupling, and the arbor 
or shaft runs through grease-sealed ball bear- 
ings. Elimination of belt pull means long life 
for the bearings and continued accuracy of cut 
for the saw. The new-design saw is made of 
high-speed steel hardened to cut all kinds of 
material; it requires sharpening only at infre- 
quent intervals. The gages, of a capacity of 
from one to ninety picas, are of dirtproof: de- 
sign, with an adjusting finger that is split for 
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reducing the length for mitering purposes. The 
finger and clamp bar, which are interlocking, 
make possible a measure setting of one pica, 
and less can actually be held by means of the 
Bulldog safety workholding clamp which is 





The Do-More table rolls on steel bearings 


one feature of this machine. The built-in chip 
bucket, holding fifty pounds of metal, requires 
only occasional attention. Additional informa- 
tion regarding this saw.may be secured by 
writing to the J. A. Richards Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. ; 

A NEW STARTING-SPEED REGULATOR built for 
direct-current motors up to 3 horsepower has 
been brought out by Cutler-Hammer, Incor- 
porated, for use with platen presses and other 
such equipment. This regulator is of the coun- 
ter-E. M. F. type, non-reversing, and it gives 
50 per cent speed regulation below normal by 
armature control and 100 per cent speed in- 
crease by field weakening. It is designed for 
constant-torque duty where the load is inde- 
pendent of the speed. This controller starts 
off automatically with a definite high-starting 
torque. A speed-setting knob on the front of 
the case provides for predetermined speed, and 
the vibrating field relay assures starting with 





The Cutler-Hammer new starting-speed regulator 


full field. A split-type enclosing case makes all 
parts accessible when opening the door. Addi- 
tional information regarding other advantages 
of this regulator may be obtained by writing 
to Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated, in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Lmotype Baskerville 


SIXTEEN POINT 


LINOTYPE’S REVIVAL of the original Baskerville type 
has been termed an achievement in American ty- 
pography. Thecuttingof the face has beendonewith 
painstaking fidelity under the direction of George 
W. Jones, the designer of Granjon and Estienne. 
Linotype Baskerville isan exact, authenticrecutting 
of Baskerville’s original types—not an adaptation. 


FOURTEEN POINT 

BorN IN 1706, JOHN BASKERVILLE was a middle-aged man of 
fifty when he began to print. In his career as typefounder and 
printer, which lasted sixteen years, he issued about sixty- 
seven books. His first book, the famous Virgil, went to press 
in 1757 after seven years of careful, patient work. It is recog- 
nized by collectors as being the first really fine book to be 
printed in England. All his books were printed by hand. 


TWELVE POINT 
IN A DISCRIMINATING ANALYSIS of Baskerville, whom he termed a truly 
original artist, Dibdin wrote: “The typography of Baskerville is em- 
inently beautiful . . . he united in a singularly happy manner the 
elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs... he struck out 
a new method of printing in this country, and may be considered the 
founder of the luxuriant typographic style which now prevails...” 


ELEVEN POINT 
BASKERVILLE’S INTEREST in type and printing was probably aroused by his 
os acquaintance with William Anderton, a Birmingham type maker, with 
whom William Caslon lived for a time. After consideration, Baskerville 
determined to print with type of his own design. He proposed a new 
typography, considering four major points for its introduction: 1. charac- 
ter of the types; 2. press; 3. paper and ink; 4. actual method of printing. 


TEN POINT EIGHT POINT 
BASKERVILLE CONSTRUCTED his own presses, UPON ANALYZING THE subtle charm 


similar to others—but better made—he be- _°f Baskerville the unusual dignity 
and beauty of the face is at once 


lieved, especially in the stone and platen. He apparent. Its capitals are sturdier 
invented the new practice of “hot plating’ than those of Caslon, which face 
dampened sheetsas they camefrom thepress, _it resembles in many of its charac- 
huss dlanellt th *: eneel he ink oval teristics, and the contrast between 

us dispelling the wet, setting the ink anc the thick-and-thin elements of the 


obtaining a glossy sheen on the sheet. letters is more marked. 


OTHER SIZES IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It aims 
to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters relating 
to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printets’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce: 
Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previqus to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPoRTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns, 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RairuBy, LAwrENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY "House, 60 Rue d’ Hautpoul, Paris-19, France 

Joun Dicxtnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Sai, 
South Africa. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 














BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illus- 
trated catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘CALIFORNIA OPPORTUNITY—Printing and stationery business for sale; 
suburb of Los Angeles; well established; 1930 turnover $60,000.00; only 
$7,500 to handle. S 441. 











FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 727 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGEST STOCK thoroughly overhauled; printers’, bookbinders’ machinery; 
real bargains; complete plants; easy terms. HOFFMANN MACHINE CO., 
112 E. 13th, New York. 


FOR SALE—No. 0 two-color Miehle press, used very little, first-class condition. 
If interested, do not overlook this opportunity. For full details address S 426. 














TYPE—Never used; complete series 6-36 point Monotype Sans Serif Bold, 
$35.00. TRADE PRESS, 407 East Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. S 346. 








HELP WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN—One who is capable of handling a general line of catalog 

and commercial printing in Middle West city of 400,000; must understand 
Christensen stitching machines, Cleveland and Dexter folders, and general 
bindery equipment: prefer man not over 40 years of age; send references and 
complete qualifications, together with salary expected. S 439. 








INSTRUCTION 


BECOME A FINE LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Write todav for catalog. Two 
courses. correspondence and practical ‘MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, 


Toledo, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LINOTYPE MACHINISTS—We are seeking live wires throughout the country 

to clean magazines and matrices by machine; lucrative work and protected 
territory. For further information address LINOTYPE PARTS CORPORA- 
TION, 270 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN—Good executive with long, thorough business experience 

in all kinds of bindery work, finishing, forwarding, Cleveland, Dexter, Baum 
folders,. and other machinery; strictly reliable man; wants position anywhere 
in U. S.; good references. S 359. 





BINDERY FOREMAN—Good executive; understands folding machines, cutters, 
etc.; time saving layouts, and an exceptional knowledge of the business in 
general. S 444. 


BOOKBINDER—Competent blank book and edition forwarder and finisher, 
folder-operator and cutter; will go anywhere. S 316. 








Composing Room 





PRINTER, compositor, and A-1 cylinder stoneman; 10 years’ experience; tech- 

nical school training in plant management, costs, composition and cylinder 
presswork; experienced in estimating and buying of paper; capable superintendent 
for medium-size plant; now employed: S 4. H 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT—Thirty years’ highly 

successful executive experience; have put two declining plants on profitable 
basis, with improved product, past ten years; keen, active; now in Middle West. 
Room 1912, 15 East 26th St., New York City. 








Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gau ge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products, Dealers or direct. Circular on request pe 
TRE SOWARD LO Ct, Wee ee Makin 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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LINOTYPE OPERATOR, union, wants situation in book or job office where 
ability is important; 32 years of age; 15 years’ book and job experience; 

~ accurate, systematic, reliable; will go anywhere; all replies will be answered. 
8. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR desires a permanent position; 
competent on both caster and keyboard: 25 years’ experience; non-union. 
JOSEPH JOYCE, 3030 N. Stillman Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK PLANT COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, now employed, desires a 
change; applicant is thoroughly familiar with all phases of book work and 
can produce results without excessive cost. S 404. 








COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN-—25 years’ Chicago experience in book, pub- 
lication, catalog and commercial work; steady and reliable; can get produc- 
tion: union or unorganized. S 408. 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR—Casterman, sixteen years of thorough 
practical experience in all classes of work; excellent references. E. KAHN, 
407 West Green St., Ithaca, N. Y 


MONOTYPE MACHINIST OPERATOR wants position as casterman, keyboard 
operator or combination operator; competent; can come at once. P. LEASE, 
110 Trinity Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED, top-class job compositor and Ludlow man seeks position with 
high-grade catalog and job shop as working foreman or floor man; can fur- 
nish best of references. S 396. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR- 
make up and do commercial work; 
ware Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 





31% years’ experience; set galley 8 pt. per hour: can 
references. H. C. BROYLES, 4300 Dela- 





MONOTYPE Cc OMBINATION OPERATOR wants permanent location; union; 
seven years’ experience; also operates strip attachment; material maker. 
BOX 749, Kirksville, Mo. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants a steady job; fast and accurate on all work; 
experienced on all different’ kinds of machines. J. NUSSER, 822 North 6th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL STUDENT. married, 26, wants experience; do 3,000 ems 
per hour; wages no object. LESLIE STITES, Bland, Mo. 











Editor 


EX TRADE-PAPER PUBLISHER seeks editorial position; 
details from manuscript to mailing room; references. S 4 





Sonne in all 





Electrotyping Department 





12 years’ experience on high- 


ELECTROTYPE FINISHER and expert patcher; 
can take charge of 


grade publication work: 30 years in printing business; 
small shop; go anywhere. S 451. 





Estimator 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR—Capable man; knows costs and production, both 


printing and lithography. S 323. 





Executives 


MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
Position wanted by a young man, 37, well educated, very active, gocd appear- 
ance, and a total abstainer; knows estimating, selling, sales management. art 
work, engraving, stocks and materials of every kind; expert in layouts, sched- 
uling and manufacturing detail for publications, commercial, catalog, direct- 
by-mail, loose leaf and accounting systems, advertising display and every known 
kind of printing and offset lithography; now in Chicago, but not particular of 
location. S 424 








THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 39 years of age, available as man- 

ager or superintendent; have wide experience in the economical production of 
catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough knowledge of estimating 
and costs; have produced much printing of the higher type; can bring to your 
plant practical knowledge of all printing problems and the ability to produce at 
a profit. S 412. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Can make a good business better, improve production 

and reduce costs, deal with customers, handle type, ink, paper intelligently; 
dependable fast worker seeking immediate change; will go anywhere; experience 
covers hand composition, foremanship, mark-up, layout, make-up, imposition, 
prea, estimating, general production supervision; 41 years of age. American. 
S 445. 


EXECUTIVE, now employed as Production Manager and buyer by firm approx- 

imating an annual business of $400,000.00, seeks position with a large pub- 
lishing or commercial printing firm; a place where my ability and knowledge 
will find a greater field for advancement; a young man, who has come up through 
= ranks with the desire, ability and knowledge to climb; location no object. 
S 443 


AN ACTIVE old-time, modern-minded, all-around printer, who can make a plant 

make more money, desires immediate change; a high type foreman or superin- 
tendent with suitable experience and excellent reputation as individual and 
worker; can do almost anything around plant from estimating, layout, etc., to 
final delivery; on the square; go anywhere. S 291. 











HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, buy- 
ing, cost systems; have had complete management of business; production man- 
ager of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who can 
produce results. S 440. 





AN EMPLOYER’S MAN, 37, who does a lot of work and can obtain work from 

others, desires a change; thoroughly experienced in about everything pertain- 
ing to printing of every description from the first prospect of an order to its 
final delivery; you will enjoy having this man in your employ. S 433. 





EXECUTIVE—Practical experience office and plant management, sales expe- 

rience, estimating, costs. buying; thorough knowledge of printing business; 
now employed; Christian, American; large or medium plant New York or New 
England. S 446. 





Foreman 





MASTER MECHANIC OR FOREMAN in maintenance department in printing 

plant: understand all makes of printing presses and feeders, folding machines 
and bookbinding machines; can give best of references; will go any place if 
steady job. S 437. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER wishes to connect with 

organization that has an opening for high-grade executive whose ability and 
character have been proved; capable of supervising every detail of production and 
make decisions, also bring to your plant practical experience in all departments, 
enabling me to increase production at less cost with full cooperation of em- 
ployes; thoroughly trained in all details from copy to finished product in maga- 
zine, book catalog and specialty printing; splendid references furnished and 
interview if desired at any time or place. Correspondence invited for further 
particulars. S 356 


SU PERINTENDE NT-MANAGER—Thoroughly practical in all departments; 

30 years’ experience foreman and superintendent; active, forceful executive; 
fully alive to modern requirements; experienced buyer art work, plates, paper; 
first-class craftsman; will accept foremanship; Mid-West preferred; available 
now. S 279 








Miscellaneous 





SUPERVISOR of apprentices with matured experience in supervising, teaching 
and printing desires wer as director of apprenticeship school in connection 
with large printing firm. S 449 





Pressroom 





PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT—Energetic and thoroughly capable to su- 

pervise the production of fine printing; 21 years’ experience on single and 
two-color flatbeds and sheet feed rotaries, catalog, book, magazine and general 
commercial printing; efficient, systematic production methods create lower press- 
rcom operating costs; now in charge of large central west pressroom ; services 
available after 30 days’ notice; satisfactory connection more important than 
location. S 324. 





CYLINDER PRESSROQM FOREMAN with 26 years’ experience as foreman 

and pressman on halftone and process color printing: can furnish references 
as to my ability as pressroom executive; will go anywhere, but prefer Pacific 
Coast States. S 447. 





PRESSMAN (first-class), 7 years in this country (German); 23 years’ expe- 
rience in finest color (process) halftone on Miehle, Babcock, Kellys and 
jobbers; desires steady situation; will go anywhere. S 338 





JOB PRESSMAN, 15 years’ experience Vertical, Kluge, Kelly, halftone and color 
work; open shop; Central States preferred. S 442. 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, Kellys, Verticals; A-1 on halftone, color and commercial 
work; can take charge; will go anywhere. S 450. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED cylinder pressman; also knows automatic 


feeders and Kellys; plenty of references. S 407. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 
ing trade of New York Citv. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas and 
electric heaters. UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Balers 





ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of Econ- 
omy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 








AVAILABLE in six sizes, fully guaranteed. Will ship on order thirty days’ trial. 
BUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, Mich. 








Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER... Prevent ofset 
Conquer Lint .. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER.. Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Bookbinding Machinery 
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Gold Inks 





BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 


EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gold and silver inks a specialty. 





Line-up Tables 





LARGE STOCK—Cutters, shears, embossing, ruling, round cornering machines. 
Backers, stitchers, complete line. HOFFMAN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 


13th St., New York. 


ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, variable speed; cuts cost of gathering in half. 
EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE CO., 12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago. 








Brass Dies and Tools 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Brass Type 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Chicago office, 940 Transportation Building. 





Lithographers 





LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Metal Feeders 





METAL FEEDERS for composing machines. ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc., 
Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the improved Simplex metal feeder. 





Bronzing Machines 








THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Metal Furnaces 





METAL FURNACES, Linotype, Monotype, etc. ALFRED W. CHANNING, 
Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the Supreme metal furnace. 





Calendar Pads 


Numbering Machines 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 

and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘“‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








THE WANNER COMPANY-—See Typefounders. 


Copyrights 





WADE SERVICE CO., 2274-T Brooklyn Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Copyright 
specialists. Ask about our Low Cost dependable copyright service. No obli- 
gation. 





Cylinder Presses 











EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices. 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





3. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





Embossing Machines 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





Folding Machines—Automatic 





RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”? A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Cutters 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Patents—Trade Marks 





PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent free 
on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices. 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 


catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plate Mounting System 





STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and thor- 
ough, practical. Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY, 


Waverly, N. Y. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





FLEXIBLE RAISING COMPOUNDS and raising machines for Embossed and 
” nei effects. Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, 
New York City. 





Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





AUTOMATIC 
BRONZING 
High-Speed 
The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


SHOWING BRONZER WITH MILLER HIGH SPEED PRESS 





THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHTLINE 


aan aI NEEEEEEeeeenl 
BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
227 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER for September, 1931 


Printing Papers 


Typefounders—Continued 





A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, I 
“Our Service will be Maintained” 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER COMPANY-—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





Stock Cuts 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts. Write today. COBB SHINN, 
40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Stripping Machines 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS OF CHICAGO, INC., 1138 Merchandise 

Mart, Chicago; 500 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, representing Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc., in the Central States. Branch at 1127 Pine St., 
St. Louis. Orders taken by Perfection Type, St. Paul; Jas. H. Holt, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Headquarters for European and New England types and composing 
room supplies and equipment. S. T. Judson, General Manager. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Wichita, Kansas. Type founders, 
manufacturers. Our big central stock of type and supplies saves you time 
and money, and gives you the best possible service. 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delavan, N. Y. Thirty-eight years same location. 
Everything for printers. Lowest prices, prompt service, courteous treatment. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Spe- 
cialize in job fonts and peny-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 





THE WANNER COMPANY, typefounders, supply house, selling leading manu- 
facturers’ and typefounders’ products, 720 S. Sherman St., Chicago. 








Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE. Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 
Ohio. 





Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—-See Typefounders. 











THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 





Tag Patching Machinery 





TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; 
Atlanta, 192-196 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 
405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. 
Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., South; 
Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 
500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 125 Second St.; Omaha, 
1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., N. W. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSN., INC., 216 E. 45th St., New York. 
Headquarters for all European types and New England types. Stocked in 
Chicago by Continental Typefounders of Chicago, Inc., 1138 Merchandise 
Mart; San Francisco, Mackenzie & Harris, Inc.; Boston, Machine Composition 
Co.; Philadelphia, Emile Riehl & Sons; Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Printers 
Exchange; Des Moines, Des Moines Printers Exchange; Buffalo, Charnock 
Machine Co.; Denver, A. E. Heinsohn; Cleveland, the M. L. Abrams Co. Orders 
taken in Baltimore, J. C. Niner Co.; Richmond, Pelouze Printers Supply Co. 








BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York. Producers 

of Futura, Lucian, Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, 
Weiss, Beton, Atrax, Phyllis and other European faces. Stocked with New Eng- 
land Type Foundry, Inc., Boston; Emile Riehl & Sons, Philadelphia; Turner 
Type Founders Co., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 
San Francisco; represented by J. C. Niner Co., Baltimore; James H. Holt, Mem- 
phis; Empire Type Foundry, Delevan, N. Y. 





ARDBOARD You spend good money for ad- 
oe - 0 * counter mer- 
A andise ays. It is econom 
aoe E SELS to anaes PocEasel, with ro 
lock feature which insures it — fall. 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 





























Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting information and vital facts about 

Advertising. Find out how we prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 

open in this fascinating business. Practical work, No text books, Old established school. Success- 

ful graduates everywhere. Just the plan you have always wanted. Write today, No obligation, 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

9296 3601 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, U.S. A. 








West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 














You Can Increase Your Color Business With «= «= 


REPUBLIC HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 





Patent Base or Type High... Print better... Cost less. 
For any press... Good for 150,000 impressions or more. 
Eliminate much of the present art and plate cost. 














e e e 2 
Republic Engraving & Designing Co. 
311 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 718 Atlantic Avenue ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 214 North Sixth Street | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 156 Second Street 





Ask REPUBLIC to show you how to use these plates which 
enable you to secure orders for color printing jobs on which the 
plate cost has heretofore been prohibitive. 

Our prompt and intelligent service is yours for the asking. 
Write today for specimens which demonstrate the remarkable 
color effects produced inexpensively with Republic designed 
and engraved Rubber Plates. We will be glad to send them 
without obligation. 
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fle says... 


“‘T have lately been working with 
the new Buckeye Custom Cover. 
Here I find a real development 
in cover paper manufacture. The 
finishes give that interesting 
background to printing which 
the best modern taste demands. 

“In printing qualities Buckeye 
Custom Cover is quite free from 
the complications which in times 
past have made pressmen skep- 
tical of fancy finishes. The love- 
ly texture finishes of Buckeye 
Custom Cover are applied by 
plater process and are therefore 
very receptive of type and plate 
impressions. 

“The color range is wide 
enough for all purposes and the 
stock itself has all the strength 
and solidity characteristic of 
standard Buckeye Cover for so 
many years. 

“Buckeye Custom Cover gives 
the printing industry a fine new 
tool for the production of modern 
style advertising ... and ata 
surprisingly modest cost.’’ 


* * * * * 


The observations of Hal March- 
banks, famous New York printer, 
will be confirmed by your own 
experience. If you would give 
your customers printing in per- 
fect taste and attuned to the 
modern tempo, use Buckeye Cus- 
tom Cover. 


* * *K *K * 


Buckeye Custom Cover is pro- 
vided in four finishes, twelve 
colors and white. Its body is 
world-famous Buckeye Cover... 
its surfaces have ‘“‘the texture of 
fine fabrics.”’ Samples on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
Makers of Good Paperin Hamilton, Ohio 
Since 1848 
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FOLLOWING STEEL 
TO MARKET 


EFTY PIGS of Metal today—steel girders, pen points and 


motor cars tomorrow .. . and sheets of Howard Bond driv- HOWARD BOND 
ing them to market. In the basic industry of steel, Howard Bond HOWARD LAID BOND 
keeps step with modern progress, speeding and simplifying the cae pnt 
handling of correspondence, reports and memos in a wide variety HOWARD POSTING 
of ways. Made in fourteen sparkling colors, and brilliant white, Pe MIMEOGRAPH== 
Howard Bond combines rugged quality with good economy for IN COLORS 
piloting parent ores to finished products. Howard Bond prints ba? blaine 
flat, taking a clean impression from any process. HOWARD ENVELOPES 
(3 LB. FOR AIR MAIL 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY = URBANA. OHIO WHITE FIVE FINISHES 
Ow WATERMARKED ©) 
the NATION'S [7444 | BUSINESS PAPER 












Mail this coupon for New Portfolio of 


f "HOWARD BOND ON REVIEW" 




















Name 
Firm Name 
All that we ask is that you judge Howard Bond for yourself. Address 
COMPARE iT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! pa 
ate. 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 
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CANTINE SERVICE 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


These photos show one of Cantine’s tests of body 
paper, prior to coating. Samples are boiled in acid 
to separate the fibres for microscopic examination. 


The Cantine control system gives minute attention to 
every last detail, which protects you when you use a 
Cantine Paper. And economies that come from ex- 
traordinary service facilities and highly developed 
coating specialization save you money. Samples on 
request from distributors or the Mills. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 
Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. N.Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Ave. 


CL ° %* COATED 
PAPERS 


ESOPUS *« CANFOLD «+ VELVETONE « ASHOKAN «¢ HI-ARTS © WATERTONE 
LY Fs Goan 3 @) © D)|) (Ce a 0) 01@:(@) | Du @ ©) M@):12@) 60 EEC MEE) CY a0, 7p CO | OE 4 a 
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that took LOOO 
years to develop 
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OWN through the ages the manufacture of bond papers has 

passed from the earliest hand process to the modern mechan- 
ical method. It has required almost countless generations of paper 
craftsmen to bring it to its present high degree of perfection. 

No bond paper embodies more of the salient characteristics 
of modern achievement than Radiance Bond. Its smooth even tex- 
ture... clean, white color... crisp, durable body will show up 
your press-work like a fine, clean-cut etching. Its high rag con- 
tent lends to it a snap and crackle in handling that will identify 
it at once to your customers as an honest, fine quality bond. But 
still it is moderately priced. 

Write our nearest distributor for the latest sample book. You 
will wonder how this fine sheet of bond can be sold at its mod- 


erate price, 


RADIAN CE ..... 
BOND GILBERT 


» Quality 


fs |3?\ 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY: Menasha, Wisconsin ee. ny, 


AAA ALAS aN ~/ Papers 


RADIANCE BOND DISTRIBUTORS 





Albany, N. Y.. .W. H. Smith Paper Corp. Hartford, Conn,. .Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. Oakland, Cal,........... General Paper Company 
Birmingham, ‘Ala, DS inact avan aidan d Sloan Paper Company Kansas City, Mo.. -Bermingham & Prosser Co, Philadelphia, Pa,...Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Butte, Mont.......... Ward Thompson Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. . ..General Paper Company WGI, GW io so ckccccecsees Carter, Rice & Co, 
Chicago, Illl.......... Bradner Smith & Company Louisville, Ky................ Rowland Company San Francisco, Cal,.....General Paper Company 
Cleveland, ORIG. . ...... 00 0cscces R. C, Noble, Inc. monte. Teas er eeee Bi - ray y~ Lhe g ameene ee Ee Carter, Rice & Co, 
Dayton, Ohio...... Cincinnati Cord, & Paper Co. iianaesetin nai Sy lasentuey Danae eannaae Se Re Been s vc teccece Baker Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich,..... The Paper House of Michigan New York, N. Y........... Bishop Paper Co., Inc. St. Paul, Minn........ Inter-City Paper Company 
Fort Worth, Texas....... Tayloe Paper Company New York, N. Y........Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. Thee, ORitis. cw cccccccecs Tayloe Paper Company 
GILBERT DREADNAUGHT PARCHMENT . LANCASTER BOND . VALIANT BOND . RADIANCE BOND . RESOURCE BOND AVALANCHE 
QUALITY BOND . DISPATCH BOND . GILBERT PAPER CO. NO. I LINEN LEDGER . DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER OLD IRONSIDES 
PAPERS LEDGER . DAUNTLESS LEDGER . ENTRY LEDGER . WHITE CLOUD ONION SKIN . WAVECREST BOND GILBERT SAFETY BOND 
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ROSETTA STONE— 


now in the British Museum; 


discovered 
1799. 


in Egypt in 


In this record is the key 
to the long-lost languages 
of ancient Egypt. 


Looking at the edge 
of an uncoated ot 
unsized sheet of 





paper. 





Looking at the edge 
of same sheet, illus- 
trating tub sizing 


RECORDS 














THAT SAVE 















material ad 








CIVILIZATION 


Progress is built on records; we advance 
only as we learn of what has gone before. 
Records are the best teachers. 


In the crude writing on this stone a civili- 
zation was made to give up its secrets— 
lost 2000 years. Just so our own tremen- 
dous epoch will go down to history in rec- 
ords made on Paper! 


KVP Bond gives a surtace so smooth that 
erasures are easily made; it lies flat, will 
not curl or wave and is equally satisfac- 
tory for records made with pen, printing- 
press or typewriter. 


Comes in nine attractive colors; tub-sized 
and watermarked for your protection. 


Ask your paper merchant for working 
sheets—or write to us. 


> 


KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO - - MICHIGAN 


BOND 





THE MODERN PAPER FOR MODERN BUSINESS 
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Goss Magazine Presses Like the One Pictured Here, Print 
More Than a Million Weekly Circulation for the Washington 
(D. C.) Pathfinder, in Color, Beautifully, and at High Speeds 


amen} 


en ae 
ea 
Se bal ae s 





Get a GOSS Special Magazine Press for Your Plant. It Will Give 
You an Output Fully 15% to 25% Greater Than Any Similar Press, 
in the Same Length of Time, and in Color, Too, If You Like 


presses would produce the highest class of black 
and color printing at maximum speed, at lowest 


ERE is MORE proof: Ten years ago, The 
Pathfinder Publishing Company of Wash- 


ington, D. C., installed two of the fastest GOSS 
96-page magazine presses. By 1930 the circula- 
tion required of these presses had reached the 
million point. They were not worn out, not ob- 
solete, but increasing circulation, beyond the 
capacity of these presses, dictated two additional 
GOSS presses, the same as the old, but with 
improvements that made them even faster and 
equally fine printers. 

For you, in your plant, these special GOSS 


costs. They are of sturdy construction, free from 
any vibration. All rotary parts are dynamically 
balanced and the printing cylinders are heat 
treated to withstand impressions. All printing 
cylinders are accessible at floor level. The folder 
is of simple design, with few moving parts. It is 
equipped with roller or ball bearings to eliminate 
wear at critical points. All gearing throughout 
ishelical or spiral in type. We believe it the finest 
color and magazine press made. Ask for PROOF. 





PRESS - COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
ENGLAND, LTD. r ’ , 


-_ 


GOSS - FRINTING. - 


Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, 


THE - 


707 CALL BUILDING 
LONDON 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. r 
PRESS COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


THE GOSS PRINTING OF 





— 
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MOLLOY CATALOG COVERS 


‘“‘Here’s a peach of an Order, Miss Jones, and 
the customer specially compliments us on 
the Attractiveness and Durability of our 
Catalog Covers. 

“So, we’ve decided to have Molloy make our 

Covers again for the New Catalog.” 







Do your Ca. ilog and Loose-Leaf Covers These are characteristics of Molloy 
convey a corr ct impression of the quality Covers that increase the sales value of your 
of your product? Catalog, Proposal or Sales Manual. 

Are they as attractive as they should be 
to help you sell your line? 

Are they durable enough to stand hard Cover, without obligation. Send for sample 
use and still look fresh and inviting? cover. 


Let Molloy Artists submit ideas for your 


Full Range of Materials and Prices 
to Suit Any Sales Problem or Budget Allowance 


Flexible Covers Stiff Bound Covers _ Loose-Leaf Covers 
Artificial Leather Flexible Mocotan 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue New York Address: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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A Dependable Guide ; in the important task of opening up unknown 


markets, Chieftain Bond leads the way to new customers and greater sales. 
Its wide array of sixteen colors can be relied upon to attract the reader’s 


attention. 

Its smooth finish and raggy texture create a pleasing appearance that helps 
pull responses. 

Its exceptional cleanliness makes it especially attractive. 

Economical in price too, Chieftain Bond “‘sells itself’ to the purchaser. 


CHIEFTAIN BOND 


ef Use Envelopes to match your stationery }o 
















DISTRIBUTORS 

PON ie We ict x nadccnvonnensemennee Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n PORTLAND, es “SUPER ORTER CLEP E CECI ECE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DIVA gC OTS AGS 1) Serer Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. BON ee ee Bie voce cccenccvessccccdocncces Paddock Paper Co. 
WR CII os vic cw ccccraccvndscnvndccecad Blake, Moffitt & Towne MURANO CIEE ooo devcceneriueKckenacexncesesne Colorado Paper Co. 
I so oscecs cdnvedesess saeecas Carter, Rice & Co., Corp’n apr N. _ Ss a ceadareabdnusesesden - pes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
I oo vec c cos nccsacedonataccesaneenas Holland Paper Co. Plo) 0 ree Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Clg A, ) rere seer cre Ward-Thompson Paper Co. SACRAMENTO, CALIF ... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
(28. 20 0 ee ornnoe Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. SALEM, OREG BON... .. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CINCINNATI, CL 2 RE AR Se BARAT Standard Paper Co. SAN DIEGO, CALIF.... . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CLEVELAND, C1 2 J bontee itd nino Aci Petrequin Paper Co. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RONEN. ciececscenannerces vet eee Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Di leh 7S Sa re errr rrr «. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. ( PUR PMEMD cre: Vadeeorocccnceensugnacieuneaues Acme Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. . The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co A Dias 466 ance dundsseedaeces came *. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOV Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa E Rs ch ve ec au Ree ceeded ees Biabe: Moffitt & Towne 
PP PERE as occ ockecseensececewannwusuas Whitaker Paper Co. / Spokane Paper & Stationery = 

ULUTH, MIN! .. John Boshart Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, NS a on udekonvier Carter, Rice & Co., Corp’ 
FRESNO, CALIF.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne ig Ais 08) 4) AAS)"; rt rere Springfield Paper C 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. VAGOMMS WASEI v caccccccckescecevss Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
INDIANS APOLIS, NIUE e cc rcscchs caeaacesaaenes Century Paper Co. PR ME ec cco vccdas ¢ hweseeKenke hse E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd 
Pannas RUNDE oh Pahoak aurea, Martins-Currie Paper Co. OEE CERIN es occ vice scwsnnvedaeccaas Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 

ANSAS CITY, MO.. atnncete nes . Kansas City Paper House I RLS 6 ans < kc cvacnecdeunsqeawnses Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
VWANSINGOMICH So. occ ce scaccoccceusccosuun Weissinger Paper Co. WASHINGTON: Os Coe icccccccsccces Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
DE ER GRE cocks occevacevececes Blake, Moffitt & Towne Li * sy Sh ¢. 7) Serer ere Kansas City Paper House 
LOS ANGE LES, IEG ss dbudsstcdcennccarend Blake, Moffitt & Towne pp BAB errr rrr rrr Tee H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, WS eee Southeastern Paper Co. WORCESTER, WAS eee cane Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 
nok 6 ob sins bce beneenenencees TR CO) paces econ telacadiesess cess Division of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp’n 
PA) dS Serra rt The E. A. Bouer Co. Re WWE 60 50 oe cdvicccneneetcecdcuvee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MINNEAPOLIS, Ma oe weds awe nape a rama a ae - EXPORT 

Be elecia < soe skis reed eee waidwre wa eooe anton awyer Paper Co : 

NEW oki Sine Saree i Caen B.C. Palmer & Co,Ltd: NEW YORK CITY... “es GE Wiseon he 
po ES yt \ elle iat Blake, Moffitt & Towne 1712.4 9) nn Se mt Company, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.. - os Paper Company of Oklahoma ENVELOPES 
ORI Re ccc cits cc cccsetbeweves Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. WAUKEGAN, ILL.......... National Envelope Co., Div., United States 
PHIBADEEREUEN: PAs... oo. cc cccccccoreousccnseaces: D. L. Ward Co. Envelope Co. 
PHOENIX, 1.127 Se A GCL Os Blake, Moffitt & Towne WORCESTER, MASS.. . Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
PITTSBURGH, i TRIER tere eee teen eee Brubaker Paper Co. Div., United States Env elope Co. 


* Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test ”’ 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


OLp Counc. TREE Bonp ‘Neen ah, Wisconsin Gracter Bonp 


Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN Bonp RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the Names PrEsTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Stick to one model 


and down goes the cost! ! 


Les an axiom of American Industry—*‘ Stand- 


ardize and Cut Costs.’’ 


Everyone knows that. But not everyone is able 
to carry out the idea as Badger Paper Mills does 
it. Here’s a pulp mill and a paper mill work- 
ing day and night the year ’round, making 
one kind of paper only—concentrating on the 
job of making that paper the very best that 


can be made at the price. 


TA-NON-KA BOND is its name. It’s a name 
worth remembering, for when the job calls for 
a really high grade sulphite bond paper it’s 


the name that you can depend upon. 


TA-NON-KA BOND comes in white and ten 
Write 


today for free sample sheets and TA-NON-KA 


colors—all standard weights and sizes. 


BOND sample book. 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, Inc., Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
299 Broadway Louderman Bldg. 461 Market St. 
R. G. Benedict, Mgr. H. E. Bouis, Mgr. R. C. Bishop, Mgr. 


| 


\ 
\ 
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A=NONSKA | 


BOND 





Let us mail you a copy of 


the 


TA-NON-KA BOND 
sample book. 























PROGRESS 


SETS THE PACE! 


Constantly, the movement of man toward 
finer, more comfortable and more efficient 
living, goes forward. To grandfather, the Pony 


Express was the limit setter of sizzling spéed ol 


... Yet, to us, already the transcontinental 
mogul-hauled train is slow when compared 
to the airplane. + Hence, to us, our greater 
task is not the mere making of good papers 
for today... but, instead, the ever-main- 
tained alertness .in comprehending the 
onrushing tomorrow . . . with its swifter pace 
and even more particular demands. + It 
is hard to become a champion... but 
harder to HOLD the championship. To do 
that, we must be, as we are, ever able to 
afford customers the VERY BEST in today's 










Fae 
BESS 











A set of the “Progress” folders will be sent to 
you on request. These mailing pieces purport to 
emphasize the surging forward development 
of mechanical, scientific and cultural progress. 
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BUFFALO—Butler Paper Corporation— 
Mill Sales Division 
CHICAGO—4J. W. Butler Paper Company 


DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Company of 
Dallas 


DENVER—Butler Paper Company 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Company 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Company 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. 

of Fort Worth 
FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS—Central Michigan Paper 

Company 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. 

of Houston 

HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. 
KANSAS CITY—Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 










LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—Standard Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Company 
NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Co. 
NEW YORK—Blake-Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
OAKLAND—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
PEORIA—J. W. Butler Company 
SACRAMENTO —Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Company 
SAN DIEGO—Sierra Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper 
Company 
TULSA—Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
WATERLOO, IOWA—4J. W. Butler Paper 
Company 
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These beautiful, durable, easy-to-clean catalogues wereall 
bound in genuine du Pont Fabrikoid by the Heinn Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of loose-leaf binders. 








These CATALOGUE COVERS 
need no CODDLING 


They’re FABRIKOID—tough as they are handsome 


HESE catalogue covers are beau- 

tiful examples of the binder’s art. 
You probably think, “They wouldn’t 
last long the way catalogues get 
handled.” But they will. Takes more 
than a few years of hard-boiled paw- 
ing to put these covers in the waste 
basket. They’ll outlive the paper 
that’s in them many times over. And 
keep their good looks doing it. 

It’s not our say-so. It’s what users 
tell us. You see, the surface of du 
Pont Fabrikoid is sealed. Dirt and 
grime cannot embed themselves in its 





f; OU PONT 
ABRIKO! 


REG U S$. PAT. OFF 








lacquer-like surface. And it’s easy to 
keep Fabrikoid clean. Just a wipe or 
two with a damp cloth—or scrubbing 
with soap and water if it needs it 
(no harm done)—and it’s new and 
attractive-looking again. 


Besides, you can get some mighty 
attractive and unique effects with 
Fabrikoid (as the covers illustrated 
show). Why not look into the possi- 
bilities of Fabrikoid for your next 
catalogue or portfolio job? Call in 
your secretary right now and dictate 
a letter for samples. Just address: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, New- 
burgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers 
address: Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited, Fabrikoid Division, New To- 


ronto, Ontario. 


>» FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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“Heres a paper that 
is profitable to use” 


e There are a number of reasons why 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond is specified by 
printers alert for profit. One very im- 
portant reason is their experience with it 
in the pressroom, where their profit is 
made or lost. 

e Hollingsworth Basic Bond gives clean, 
sure, and quick printing impressions. It 
handles with exceptional speed. The ex- 
perience of 100 years of paper-making 
gives to this paper unusual uniformity, 
particularly of surface and of texture. 

e Its many features recommend Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond for 90% (or more) of 
bond paper uses—all requirements except 
the most stiffly formal. It is watermarked, 
comes in twelve colors and white, in all 
standard weights and sizes, is nationally 
stocked and nationally advertised. 

e Investigate its possibilities for you, in 
terms of profit. Send the coupon below 
for a portfolio containing printed speci- 
mens of letterheads and office forms. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 


Manufacturers + New York + Boston + Chicago 














BASIG BOND 


PRODUCT OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING e 





ADDRESS 





ES AEE) 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 

Dept. 307, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Send me without charge, a copy of this portfolio of 
letterheads and printed forms, showing the full range 
of colors and weights of Hollingsworth Basic Bond. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 
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Positive Proof! Or 


that... 
KERATOL bindings 


—wear better 
and last longer 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 Tyler Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“bind your next book in Keratol”’ 


1 


CONSECUTIVE 
EDITIONS 


bound in 





“WHE WIDELESS LEATHER” 
Each succeeding year strengthened the 
Publisher’s satisfaction and confidence 
in this best of all binding fabrics. 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
ECONOMY AND OUICK DELIVERY 


Craftsmen of the 
lithographic arts who have put Maxwell Offset 
to the’ finer tests... who have compared this 
remarkable press performer with offsets far more 
costly, vouch for it as a masterful achievement 
in paper making. There is no curling, linting, 
or stretching with Maxwell Offset; its special 
sizing prevents offsetting; its unusual strength 
is a decided press advantage; with its sparkling 
blue-whiteness and select colors giving added 
beauty to all illustrations. Available in seven 
finishes in all popular sizes and weights. 








Sixty-two distributors, strategically located, are 
prepared to serve you, quickly and accurately. 


VELL 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA,GA. ..... 
- » Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
+ « The Baxter Paper Co. 

BILLINGS, MONT. .. . 
Carpenter PaperCo. ofMont. 
BOISE,IDAHO ....... 
+ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

BOSTON, MASS. . . 

Se ee Stimpson "& Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. . The 
Chatfield & Woods Co. Inc. 

CHICAGO, ILL... .. 
W. E. Wroe & Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.... 
The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
- + « Cleveland Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . The 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ..... 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ..... 


- The Peterson Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DECATUR, ILL....... 
The Decatur Paper House 
DES MOINES,IA..... 
Carpenter Paper Co. oflowa 
DETROIT, MICH. ..... 
F Chope- Stevens Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, e 
. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF. . . . 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HARTFORD, CONN. .. . 
Green, Low & Dolge, Ine. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. . . 
udd Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ... 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
LANSING, MICH. ... 
The Weissinger Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
. Lincoln’ Paper Co. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. ... 
+ » Blake, Moffin & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY. . 
- + Louisville Paper Co. 
LOS ANCEEES, CALIF. ... 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MEDFORD, ORE. . . 
- Blake, “Moffitt & Towne 
MEMPHIS, TENN. .... . 
Louisville Paper Co... . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . . . 
= ileox-Mosher-Leffholm 


NEWARK.N. J. . 
ae B. Card & Paper Co. 





NEWARK,N. J. . 
w<s bag ¢ Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N 
46-6 Baldwis Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
- - The /.x Paper Corp. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
. « The Canfield Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, > Ae 
ea 684 ry Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. 
. Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
+ The Whitaker Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF... ... 
- - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
OMAHA, NEBR. ...- 
- » Carpenter Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. . Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . The 
PaperHouse of Pennsylvania 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. . 
- + Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PITTSBURG, PA. . The Chat- 
field & Woods Co. of Penna. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
- » Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RICHMOND, VA. 
. « Virginia Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. . The 
Chatfield & Woods Co. Inc. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. . . 
. « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SALEM, ORE. ....... 
. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
° lake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN gnancisco. CALIF. 
. « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CALIF...... 
. « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
. + Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SIOUX gore. BA «es ee 
+ » Sioux ‘cit Paper Co. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. . 
. « Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. . Tacoma 
Paper & Stationery Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO . . . The 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO . The Ohio 
Michigan Paper Co. 
TUCSON, ARIZ ...... 
. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
YAKIMA, WASH....... 
. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MONTREAL, CANADA .. . 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 


THE MAXWELL 
PAPER COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, WARREN COUNTY, O. 


Maxwell 


| Oe | is) 


is’ MADE WE 
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MAKERS OF MAXWELL BOND 
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12 Wonderful ‘Trophies wre 


for Your Customers ...to Boost Sales of Entry 
Blanks 


ERE’S A PLAN that will stimulate orders 


of Genuine Engraving for commercial 


GENUINE ENGRAVING 


‘|| pump your 
| LETTERS ON A 
FIRM FOUNDATION 







purposes—your best bet for profitable repeat 





a Sit 




















Hey ee : 
Ht CGrenuine ane ved business. A nation-wide competition is being 
Detterheads announced this month in leading advertising 
INSPIRE RESPECT 
a and business magazines, to select the out- 
r f Your local steel-and- 
standing examples of Genuine Engraved sani tmanaiat, 
e i be 
Letterheads, Announcements, Business ee oe 
i i is ’ P- 
dao uuacuitacal Cards and Greeting Cards (made to order). ply you with Official 
i FINE TROPHY for the Entry Blanks and tell 
sie E TRO ° 
7  tnipriactve Ganeia Ask your engraver for complete details—and yeu hens gnthota with 
} *! Engraved Letterhead? ° * 
i ° this event. For list of 
be ready to help your customers win one of a ak aaa 
the handsome trophies. Twelve awards in in your territory, ad- 
i dress Engraved Sta- 
EEO LOANED all, each an attractive fountain pen desk Senay Wien: dnantle 
250 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET » NEW YORK ° ation, 250 W. 57th 
ay telhlen tenant hee ning. G he fa now . 
ee I eenrenenerees set, well worth ow £ et t e€ cts St., New York, N. Y. 
be =o and cash in on this great opportunity! 

















ness, Printed Salesmanship, Postage & The Mail- 


ential commercial sationery buyers af the nation. ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASS’N 


ential commercial stationery buyers of the nation. 


BABCOCK 


Cylinder Presses 


Ny AUTOMATIC: 4-Roller, 28x 414; 3-Roller, 26x40; 2-Roller, 2442x35. 
‘ HAND-FED: 4-Roller, 28x41, 32x45'4, 35x50, 3912x54, 43x61), 











4512x644; 3-Roller, 26x40; 2-Roller, 24142x35. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AABAABAAABAABRHAABRAAAAAMRBRKRHBRMHBRAAMRAAMRAEBRAERAERKRRKE RHR ERR RRR ED 


a Pr Ae 


D To THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 

Send the following printed matter: 1 Babcock Features Folders, Nos. 1 to 15; O The 
Babcock Automatic; [J The Babcock Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary; 0 Babcock Automatic- 
Piling Cutters and Creasers. 
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Watren’s 
CUMBERLAND DULL 


A dull coated book pye that produces soft rich halftone printing 


with no distortion 


feats like antique Muiface 


docs not fil the peintine plate 
ipa rudy te ink 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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ible. Applied cold ot a 
You can print and assemble in gangs 





You can tear sheets from 
center of Pad. It’s a pad 
till the last sheet is used 


Put up in Gallons or Quarts 





NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. asoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 

ys aie and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
Government Measure 







A Flexible Tabbing Compound 


(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
d 


ani 
January 6, 1925) 

















—— 
The New TYMPAN FAMILY 










RIEGEL’S CERTIFINE— 


A low-priced tympan with a hard even 
surface and exceptional strength. Stocked 
in rolls for every press. 


RIEGEL’S DRUMHEAD— 


A ready-cut and scored tympan of the 
highest quality. Sold 500 sheets to a carton 
in sizes for all high speed presses. 


RIEGEL’S JUTE TYMPAN— 
The old reliable. Its tough Jute fibres 


stand up under the longest runs. In 
rolls for every press. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sample Sheets, Cut and Scored, Will Be Sent Upon Request. 
State Size Wanted 
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The New Warren Papers 


Are Completely Stocked 


AT SWIGART’S 


These two new book papers have met every 
test for printing, binding, folding... Printers 
everywhere have enthusiastically pro- 
nounced them revolutionary, different, su- 
perior .. . They print better, fold better, 


look better. 

















The new Lustro Brilliant Dull (white), the new 
Cumberland Dull (white and ivory), the new 
Cumberland Dull Post Card (white and ivory) are 
here in all sizes and weights for immediate delivery. 


Have you seen samples? 


SWIGART 


Paper Company 
CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street + Telephone Wabash 2525 





The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 








STRIPS: 

Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches one. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 

A a8 back of any rv tee side- 

stitched or convex-backed 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-cov- 
ered catalogs. 


Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joinsnecksandslidesofpaperboxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 

This machine strips tighter and 
better than is possible to do by 
hand, and can handle enameled 
stock as easily as any cheaper grade 
of paper. It will handle any kind of 
stripping work, and with two at- 
tendants it will "equal the output of 
five or ten handstrippers. The size 
of the work governs the speed, and 
the bigger the job, the more rapid 
the production. This machine will 
save you money and do your work 
infinitely better. Let’s talk it over. 
Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Sales Office and Showroom, 108 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
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peer re Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
fa ee The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Baltimore, May... . 0666s ccs The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Binghamton, N, Y.............Stephens & Co., Inc. 


pO ee errr John Carter & Co., Inc, 
I oie cae dences Arthur E, Ham & Sons 
Brooklyn, N. Y..General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 
Buffalo, N. Y....... The Chatfield & Woods Co., Inc, 
Cs he Go ois. 68K tceceress Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
CG NIG as ee ceaiencuceusewnt Midland Paper Co. 
CUM Pie ccvccteseerensrerecens Moser Paper Co, 
Chicago, Hi.....Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio........... The Whitaker Paper Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio............ The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio........ The Central Ohio Paper Co, 
Dayton, Ohio........... The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
po AS! re The Whitaker Paper Co, 
Dutch East Indies (Batavia)...... G. H, Buhrmann’s 
Fargo, N. Dak............ Western Newspaper Union 
Fort Wayne, Ind................. Western Paper Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich........Quimby-Kain Paper Co, 
Hartford, Conn,............ John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Holland (Amsterdam)............ G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Holland (The Hague)............G. H. Buhrmann’s 


Judd Paper Co, 
.C, P. Lesh Paper Co, 


Holyoke, Mase... <5... 
Indianapolis, Ind,............ 


Lansing, Mich............. The Weissinger Paper Co, 
Reeiaville, By se. ic ci cece Louisville Paper Co., Inc, 
EMCEE, Vins 6 css enccces Caskie Paper Co.,, Inc. 


You're Correct 
and you're Thrifty, 
When you use Correct Bond 


DISTRIBUTED BY 






Memphis, Tenn............ Louisville Paper Co., Inc, 
Milwaukee, Wis......... The W. F. Nackie Paper Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn... ..Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co, 
INGER Ey Ne Weds ce cisscncsccds J. B. Card & Paper Co, 
WINOWRREs Ne Dec 556 siececcccedss J. E. Linde Paper Co, 
New York City..... Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
IRR NONINGHEE, Cccceiscccébvacencavecs Conrow Bros, 
NSW Wael CNG soc ciciccncivess J. E. Linde Paper Co, 
TRO Wet Gt oo cicccwennes Union Card & Paper Co. 
New Vouk Clty. ... 0. ccccces The Whitaker Paper Co. 


New York City.American Paper Exports,Inc. (Exp.only) 
New York City.. A. M. Capen & Sons, Inc. (Exp. only) 


WORM W Eg so ecidcecvecvaues Cauthorne Paper Co, 
Paterson, N. J....... Paterson Card & Paper Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa.............. Paper Merchants, Inc, 
Poi AG The Whitaker Paper Co, 
Wrtidened, We Bac. ss kccccwess John Carter & Co., Inc, 
WERE REEMG? WO ea ocecccavaceses Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.....The Chatfield & Woods Co., Inc, 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... Western Newspaper Union 
SGUMCO Gy BE ilidsic ect cwccteses Megargee Brothers, Inc, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak............. Sioux Falls Paper Co, 
Springfield, Mass...The Paper House of New England 
Sysacuse, No Ve... 666 ceeees ..J. & F. B. Garrett Co, 
Toledo, Ohio........ The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co, 
"I INS Wie Co ace ceaccesveuusee Central Paper Co, 
Washington, D. C........... The Whitaker Paper Co, 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
PEE Ce CTE The American Envelope Co, (Env.) 
Westfield, Mass...... Old Colony Envelope Co, (Env.) 


The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio 


OANe ct _— Dwal 


he, LETTERHEAD PAPER 
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Smutting Trouble 


You can blame it on static and then you can blame static on the weather. 
But there’s more profit in keeping your paper conditioned with Bahnson 
weather. Installed at low cost, Bahnson Humidifiers create that balmy 
atmosphere in which paper holds its size, does not wrinkle and hold up 
the sheet feed — so that jogging is accurate and you have no more 


ne 1 offset trouble. 











Our bulletin on the New Type 
H Unit explains interest- 
HE BAHNSON COMPANY pi — a apa 


93 Worth Street, New York City trol. Send for it. 


General Offices and Factory, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


- AUGUST 
< (ES ' Asg 




















SHEET VARNISHER 


with 


METAL DRY BOX 
. OU HAVE TRIED many 


EITHER metallic inks—but have 
GAS OR STEAM HEATED you tried Triangle’s? Send 


: trial order and witness the 
Also Automatic Sheet Conveyors and Bronzer miracle of a perfect-working, 


Feeders, and Die Cutting Machines Telephone: READY-MIXED metallic 


, s , Triangle 3770-71 ink right in your own plant. 
Built for convenient operation . 8 Y P 


hide distillation TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CO., INC. 
WM. HOLLINGSWORTH 26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN,N.  Y. 


227-229 Holliday Street Baltimore, Maryland Western Service: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Service: 231-33 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











James -_ stock Hand-made finish 


White : 
Paper in the new Buckeye Custom Cover in 20x26-65 


and 23x35-100% and double thick in both sizes. 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Randolph 8260 219 West Monroe Street 
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e INTERCOMMUNICATION Procress Moror Car Company 
quereeerse = cess a = van 


THE USE OF VERBAL ORDERS 1S STRICTLY PROHIBITED 


NORTH 





TOWN Purchase Order 
CLEANERS AMD OVERS COmPaAnD 
e J 
2202 North Chicago Street, Fullerton, Iilinois Oo N co. 
e P 


Debit Memorandum is 


Telephone 2270 





THE q 











Monthly Statement 
THE CASE CONSTRUCTION CO 
i Receiving ‘Report + Ne 











Invoice 


Fe THE CASE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


23 Kennard Street « Chicago, Ulineis —Rfor tow 
a _ 






































Costemers Order Mo. and D Invoice Date 
guisite Vendor's Non. Ra X 
Contract % 
Package Receipt 
THE CASE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
123 Kennard Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
Gor. 1 
Aderen- ry ie 
PETTY CASH 
VOUCHER 











yr ALL and ALL for ONE.” 


\ Manufacturers of paper and paper merchants are a 
part of the same industry of which you are a part. Our 
mutual job is the production of printed matter. Our 
mutual aim is to make a living in this industry. This 
can be best done if all of us get together and concen- 
trate on a given object: the use of more printing. 


























The new sales promotion plan that Caslon Bond agents 
are offering all printers, is based on this idea. It does 
not sell paper fo you. It sells printing for you. Frankly, 
we can sell more paper by helping you sell more print- 
ing than we can by concentrating on merely selling 
paper to you. Your customers, after all, are ours. 


The Portfolio illustrated above is a part of the new 
Caslon Bond plan. It is one of the things offered to 
printers, for their use in selling profitable bond paper 
printing. It is a portfolio based on a new idea: a dem- 
onstration of business printing which, when sold to 
.your customers, will turn you a real profit. There are 
other things in connection with this, which will be 
explained by your Caslon Bond distributor. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS e¢ MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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JULIUS 8. WEYL, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


G. FREDERICK KALKHOFF, TREASURER 


WILLIAM PFAFF, PRESIDENT 
JOHN J. DEVINY, SECRETARY 





Sig, 
B] gle 


and Chairman Board of Directors 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


A CORPORATION = INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS 


General Offices: TOWER BUILDING, 14th and K Streets N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TO You, My Fellow Printer, Everywhere; 


It is indeed a pleasure to extend to you my personal and official 
invitation to attend the 45th annual Convention of the United 
Typothetae of smerica at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
October 12-15, inclusive. 


Whether or not you are a member of Typothetae, your participation 

in the business sessions and the social.diversions of the Convention 
will be warmly welcomee I am sure you will enjoy pleasure and 
profit by attending. 


We shall review together the experiences and the lessons of the year 
just passed. We shall gain a better understanding of industry-wide 
conditions and problems, and the relation to them of the conditions 
in -our own individual establishments. In the man-toeman interchange 
of experiences with fellow printers, always the most precious and 
often the most beneficial phase of our annual Convention, we shall 
learn how others have met successfully the difficulties which may be 


confronting us at the present time. 


Attended by printers from all over North america and by representatives 
of every branch of the Graphic arts Industry, the U.T.eA.e annual 
Convention, in truth, has come to be the yearly conference of the 
entire Printing Industry. 


Come, take part in the business and the pleasure of the Convention and 
return to your desk with renewed vigor and inspiration for the ensuing 
yeare 


For full information on the Convention itself, and on hotel and railway 
accomodations and rates, address me at the General Offices in Washingtone 


Sincerely yours, 


wne Pfaff 


U.T. A. CONVENTION President 


OCTOBER 12-15 
NEW ORLEANS « « « « And the Glamour of the Old South 
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‘Your Customers know 
this watermark ....... 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


Management Bond, the lower-priced 
bond paper, is made by Hammermill 
methods, by Hammermill men, and 


your customers know it. 


Advertised on its own account, Man- 
agement Bond also carries with it the 
prestige of the Hammermill name, 


nationally advertised, nationally known. 


Management Bond isa good sheet of 
paper ata Jower price, and a good “buy” 
for printers. It is distributed by Ham- 
mermill Agents, and is quickly available 
anywhere in the United States in a large 


variety of colors, weights and sizes. 


Ask for the Portfolio of Management 
Bond, and a large sample book of the 
line. Show the line to your customers, 


to their satisfaction and your own profit. 





MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 
Eri£, PENNSYLVANIA. 


NR NI ac csissnicvncionetsinieomnestongainaaia copies of the Portfolio 
of Management Bond, which we will use for personal presenta- 
tion to buyers of printing. 
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We buy our Hammermill Papers from. ............cscccecseeecseeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeees 
Attach to the letterhead of your Printing Business. 














C. E. Donnell’s INK 


WHAT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oil that readily dissolves all fine lumps 
in any ink, thus making even a poor grade of ink do work that a better grade will 
not do without it. When we say any ink, we mean all colors and shades. Jobs on 
coated, S. & S. C. or any hard paper can be backed and handled without off-set in 
from ten, minutes to one hour without spreading to dry 

GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed with Ink Regulator have a stronger color 
after drying. Ink Regulator has a double value—it both reduces and dries almost 
immediately, at same time press can stand over night and start without wash-up, 
especially with black ink. 
OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be considered too old or dry and 
otherwise would be thrown away, can be mixed with — REGULATOR and used on 
the s:me fob with new inks without seeing any differ 

INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR CLOUD when mined with INK REGULATOR, even 
if ooh eg thin. 

SAVES PAPER. Many a job has been rejected because of off-set - it took too long 
a time to deliver, pocauee ne ink wouldn’t dry. No slip sheeting needed. 

BY WORKING INK REAL THIN with INK gal LATOR two colts will give as 
good distribution as four nin ordinarily do, IN COLD WEATHER presses can be 
started immediately by having ink mixed fairly this. 

PRINTING WITHOUT PEELING can be done with temperature as low as freezing 


point. 
MISTAKES NOT POSSIBLE. INK REGULATOR working with the highest results 
in all grades and colors of printers’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the 


For sale by dealers in printers’ supplies. 


REGULATOR 


wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade of ink only and not in another, is 
removed. 

QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce all job or book inks to consistency or thinness of 
ordinary news ink to get best results. For news or web press ink, 5 gals. to 500 Ib. 
barrel. A little more or less will never hurt the ink. 

PUBLICATIONS ON TIME. Many a publisher has changed pressrooms because the 
paper could not be run and backed up on hard paper, then run through the folding 
machine the same day, so as to get in mails, and still have all half-tones come up 
clean and clear. INK REGULATOR will do the work. A trial will convince you. 
WEB PRESSES. When used on web vresses 50 per cent more color can be carried 
without off-set or fill-up. A harder paper can be used also without smear or off-set. 
ADVERTISERS RETAINED. Advertisers often discontinue their advertisements 
when the fine lines cannot be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 
comes out clear even on cheapest No, 2 news paper, and entire issue run without 


wash-up. 

YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENCE and hold trade, and get the reputation of doing 
the cleanest and best work in the shortest time. Remit by draft, P. vs = exp. order. 
PRICES: % pint, 30e (prepaid, 40¢); %4 pint, 50¢ (prepaid, by tt 85e (pre- 
paid, $1 roo}: : 1 quart, $1.50 (prepaid, $1.75); 1 gallon, $4.50; 5 to 40. ae $3.50 
per gallon; 50 gallon barrels or more, $3.00 per gallon. ORDER TODAY! 


Manufactured by C. E. DONNELL CO., 209 W. 5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


If your house does not carry it in stock, will send direct for above prices. 











As on WINGS!! 


Rolls the Table of the 
DeLuxe“/DO-MORE” ¢ 


TOU : “s 


Another : a, LIFE TIME FEATURES 
=Y ROLLING TABLE— 
or Speed With Ease 
J pt DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE— 
RICHARDS : No Belts 
“ss DIRT PROOF SPEED 
GAUGES—1 to 90 Picas 
SPLIT FINGER— 
For Short Miters 
: INSTANT SAW CON- 
This New TROL—No Cranking 
Mechanical BULLDOG CLAMP— 
Marvel Speed With Safety 
; NEW HARD SAW— 
: No More Filing 
Why push a“ Stone — — 
Boat” in this age ke 50-LB. CHIP BUCKET 
of “Wings” : : BUILT-IN 
dl i If you must use your 
old saw, let us equip 
it with new Bulldog 
Clamp and Dirt 
Proof Speed Gauges. 


POWER—SPEED 
ACCURACY 


Replace Your 
Old Saw With 


Get Your Order 
in Early iom 





New All Metal 
HICKOK Ruling Machine 


with wonderful speed and accuracy 


We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of 
2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. 
It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style 
machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four Beams. Complete 
with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 
all job ruling can be done on this machine. 

This machine is made in two sizes. No. 1 maximum size 








sheet 28” wide by 28” long and No. 2 maximum size sheet 
25” wide by 25” long. 


Write for circular and price. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 





























Rotary 
Perforating 
Machine 






PEERLESS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Time lost in the Bindery costs just as much as time lost in 
the Press Room. Peerless Bindery equipment will finish the 
printed job neatly and without trouble or loss of time. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Rotary Perforating Machines. Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. 
Foot Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. Power Punching Machines. 
Foot Power Punching Machines. Tab Cutting Machines. Celluloid Tab- 
bing Machines. Numbering and Paging Machines. 


Write for catalogue, terms and trade-in proposition 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 
218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TABULAR QUADS 
RULE DASHES OR QUAD RULE 
Both Single and Double Lines in Hard Foundry Type 


Recent additions to our casting equipment place us in 
a position to cast tabular quads or quad rules of any 
body size or line separation and in unit widths from 
3 points to 48 inclusive. 

This material we do not stock but cast to customer's 
requirements. If you do any tabular composition that 
is intricate, send us sketch or sample and we will show 
you how you can save money. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
Vermontville, Michigan, U. 








PAPERS 


ONTRASTO 


FILMS 


POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA 


310 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

























KNAUFFSATT 


ABSOLUTELY guaranteed to prevent offset, sticking, picking 
and slipsheeting, and from two to twenty-four times as eco- 
nomical as any other preparation on the market. 
Money Refunded If Not Pleased. 
Following prices, namely: 






BI ROI, ssctncthciensinnintceenpercensn $ 2.00 50 1b.—1 or 2 containers........ $38.00 
5 Ib. pail .... os Oe 100 Ib.—2 or 4 containers........ 70.00 
10 Ib. pail ........ 10.00 300 1b.—6 or 12 containers, 

25 lb.—1 container . 20.00 per ews... 3 00 
25 lb.—6 containers 21.00 500 lb.—10 containers, per ewt. 60.00 


Manufactured only by 


THE NO-OFF-SET CO. 


1420 Hepburn Ave. Telephone East 3285 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PROCESS NEGATIVE 


Rotary Gathering Table 








Pay-Roll Savings 
Soon Equal Its Cost 


It has a variable speed — two 
to six revolutions per minute. 


For book sections, single sheets, 
calendar pads and a variety of 
other assembling work. 

One to seven girls can sit or stand 
at their work and accomplish at 
least 50 per cent more work with 
much less fatigue. When not in 
use under power it can be used 
for all classes of hand work. 


Two Sizes, Five and Seven Feet 
in Diameter 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 


12130 Eggleston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























RELIEF 


CARMICHAEL E64 ).2! 


Flat-Bed, Rotary and Platen Presses 





1. Eliminate from one-third to 4. Pay for themselves in from 
one-half of the make-ready thirty to ninety days. 
time. ; 5. Easy to apply and easy to 

2. Relieve strain on presses. use. 

3. Protect plates and type from 6. Will not form a matrix, no 
undue wear. matter how long the run. 


Write for Information and Price List 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 

















| Cast 
Iron FMPOSING SURFACES 





Our Surfaces are planed perfectly level and smooth. 
They are braced on the under side by ribs running 
both ways of the plate to prevent sagging. 

We carry m@ny standard sizes in stock and can 
make up special sizes on receipt of order. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


























LINOTYPE STEREOTYPE 
MONOTYPE JOB TYPE 
INTERTYPE LUDLOW 
LINOGRAPH AND ELROD 
THOMPSON METALS 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
World Bldg., Beekman 3511 608 S. Dearborn St., Wabash 6297 














THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A complete and practical treatise on the care and operation of 
the linotype for the novice as well as the experienced operator. 


Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in the Chicago school of The Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 


Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for copy today. 
THE INLAND PRINTER — Book Dept. 
330 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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You can pack more good, honest cleaning 
into a few minutes’ work with Oakleaf Wip- 
ing Towels than a linotype has characters. 
Presses, cuts, rollers and forms come through 
with nary a scratch. What’s more, Oakleaf 
Wiping Towels save you money! 

For all raw material in sturdy Oakleaf 
Towels is delivered according to our own high 
specifications. We know the job a towel is 
up against. It must be strong... durable... 
easy to handle. The whole manufacturing 
process is built around these considerations. 

Oakleaf Towels stand up under stiff pun- 
ishment—not only in the shop, but at the 
laundry! That’s where you save money. Use 
the towels until there’s not an inch of white 
space left. Pack them off to the laundry. Dirt 
gone, ink gone, the material still strong, still 
fresh, these good towels come back ready for 
any job on the day-sheet! And the number 
of times they can be washed will amaze you! 


























Every day is clean-up week 
with these towels on the job! 


know about Oakleaf Nomar and Kex Towels. 
They’ll do a better job, in less time, for less 
money. We have figures that you'll find 
mighty interesting. Write to any address 
below, and details will follow at once. 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


J. W. Bearden. . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
7-252 General Motors Bldg. . . . . . Detroit, Mich. 
M.R. Abbott . . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
PRO Game G6 ne 3 fe 4% 8 Boston, Mass. 
Ray T. Johnson . . Representing Callaway Mills, Inc. 
cence Deanne: + 2 ee ee 6 ts Chicago, Ill. 


We’re ready to tell you all you want to 


345 Madison Ave., New York City 


OAKLEAF MILLS 
Southern Sales Office, La Grange, Ga. 


West Coast Distributors—W. A. Ballinger & Company 
164 Townsend Street... ... San Francisco, Cal. 
923 East Third Street ...... Los Angeles, Cal. 
95 Connecticut Street ....... Seattle, Wash. 


























TYPE “BT” — ALL SIZE ROTARY PRESS 


The machine shown above prints continuous web regard- 
less of the diameter of plate cylinders or plate units and is 
also convertible toaplainrotarypress. Write for information. 

We have had years of experience in building special equip- 
ment for printing and fabricating paper and paper board 
products. 

Weare builders of special equipment to produce the fol- 
lowing: Paper Boxes and Bags; Envelopes; Filing Cards; 


Index Folders and Guides; Multiple Books; Counter Sales 
Books; Chocolate Box Dividers; and many others. 

Special Printing Presses for: Tickets, Labels, Boxes; Con- 
tinuous Rewound Rolls; Zig Zag Folded Products; Business 
Forms; special shaped articles which are printed and cut 
in one operation, etc. 

Wesolicit your inquiries on equipment for any of the above 
products or for any special paper working machinery. 


SPECIALTY AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 


200 Boston Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC., AGENTS, 401 
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Make 
Stereotype Mats 


Of Your 
Standing Forms 
Duplicate Cuts 








RELIABLE MAT MOULDING PRESS 
As Easy As Proofing 
CONDITIONED MATS @ MAT STORAGE BOXES e Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 WestLake Street « » CHICAGO, ILL. 
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he l 
| for the large or Cost Cutter 


Saws 


cAs AN auxiliary saw in 
the larger plant, or an all 
purpose saw in the smaller 
office, the MODEL A COST 
CUTTER illustrated is un- 
equalled .. Quick, accurate, 
reasonably priced, with nu- 
merous labor saving fea- 
tures, it is ever useful and 
profitable. 


Write for circular and price 


727 S. Dearborn St. 


C. B. NELSON & COMPANY cuiéaco, it: 
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Circular 


and 


Jig Saws 
for 


Printers 





A Busier Year With Wiggins Cards! 


Printing Wiggins Patent 
Scored Cards and selling 
them in Wearwell Lever 
Binder Cases will keep your 
presses producing profits 
the year round. 

Wiggins Cards sell on sight. 
Are always fresh and white. 


Use them as leaders—the orders 
thus secured will result in more 
orders for other kinds of printing 
as well. Supplied in blank form 
ready to be printed in your plant. 
Write today for samplesand prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 
1165 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 








and 
Engravers 


Write 


sOuN ROYLE & SONS «¢ PATERSON, N. J. 














RUSSELL AUXILIARY DISTRIBUTOR 
for Kelly B Special 


Covers a full 17x22” form, avoids streaks, and double rolling 
of many solids, and speeds production. 


Has three distinct advantages. 


1. Lifts from form when reversing. 

2. Equipped with Russell Patented Bed Bearers (without 
screw holes on surface) and built-in side lockup. Elimi- 
nates weak spots around screw holes and reduces make- 
ready time. 

3. Furnished with extra INK PLATE at rear end of bearers 
for better distribution. 


Every Distributor supplied complete with Russell Auto- 
matic Ink Fountain Trip. 

See these advantages for yourself by ordering a trial in- 
stallation today. Or write for folder IP 9. Address 


RUSSELL SUPPLY CO., INC., 47,West Street 


neers 











Eliminate waste as they 
never rub and get soiled. 
Detach smoothly from case. 


WIGGINS 
Poqeieses ess CARD DS 


— 














GREAT HELP to PRESSMEN 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexibie cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 
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V check 
all possible profits 


VV double check 
all required equipment! 


N checking your possibilities for extra sales 

and profits, you'll find that numbering 
offers you opportunities which are particu- 
larly gratifying right now. , 


It will pay you, NOW, to send for our trade 
in allowance, and to turn in to us all of your 
old numbering equipment for brand new 


ROBERTS MACHINES 
now reduced in price 
to pre-war level 


or to buy these outright at their 
New Low Prices 
Model 27 . Now $9.00 


5 wheel, lowest plunger machine 
Formerly $12.00 


Model 28 Now $11.00 


6 wheel, lowest plunger machine 
Formerly $14.00 


Now is the time to modernize your number- 
ing equipment with these proved machines, 
the high quality of which remains identically 
the same despite the new low prices which 
make it possible for even the most modest 
printing plant to take advantage of them. 


Send for new machines—or for our trade-in 
allowance which covers all machines regard- 
less of make or condition. 


ROBERTS 
Numbering 
Machines 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue . Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Jt bau 


Here’s 


the machine for the man who 
wants 


Power 


to do any trimming, cutting, 
or mortising. 
Equipped with our new 


Safety 


work-holder clamp having the 
tightest grip you ever saw. 
All the way thru it’s a 


Quality 
machine like its bigger 


brothers of the TrimOsaw 
Family at a very 


Low Price 









Ben Franklin 


Model 


Circular Saw 
Trimmer 


Miterer 
Mortiser 









@ Pin this coupon to your letterhead for complete information 


FORMERLY HILL-CURTIS CO. 
“KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Ly 










Send me complete information on the Ben Franklin Model 
TrimOsaw (the World’s leading printers’ saw) equipped with 
the safest, fastest, tightest gripping work-holder 

clamp ever devised for a printers’ saw. 
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UX Cuts will make 

i of printed job 

ook better, satis- 

fy your customer and 

bring you more profits. 

Hux Cuts are economi- 

cal — catalog contains 

hundreds of subjects. 

Electros stocked in four 

handy sizes. Send for a 

copy—enclose one dol- 

ar—refunded with 

first order. 


Address Dept. C 


HUX CUTS x2e2N ¥ 














A PRINTER’S 
MICROMETER 





















The Hacker Plate HACKER 
Gauge measures MFG. CO. 
all printing ob- 320 So. 
jects. It locates Honore St. 
quickly and accu- Chicago 


rately the errors 
which, if unchal- 
lenged, are passed 
to the pressroom, 
and increase costs 
through excessive 
makeready. 


Try one for 

days 
without ob- 
ligation and 
let it prove 
the claims 
made for it. 





















Th GAUGE PIN 
you have always 
wanted... 





Permits the use of the left hand 
gtipper. Sample free on request. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct to 


THOMAS NELSON 


Junction City, Oregon 























ACCURATE AS PRECISION 
MACHINED STEEL ONLY CAN BE 


™ (be rafisman, 


THE LINE-UP TABLE THAT SETS THE 
STANDARD FOR THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


PERFECTLY SQUARE—ABSOLUTELY ACCU- 

RATE UNDER ALL CLIMATIC AND WEATHER 

CONDITIONS — MACHINE TOOLED GEARS 
PINIONS AND STRAIGHT EDGES. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE - UP TABLE 
CORPORATION 
49 RIVER STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 


CHICAGO-—608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
SEND FOR ‘*‘FOUNDATION OF DISTRIBUTION"’ FREE 








|  GROVE'S 


GaugePins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 






Clasps yise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. | 

















Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


Combines Insist upon 
Strength, SUPREME 
Flexibility, BRAND 
Elasticity, from your 
Economy 4 jobber 
“ or order 
Absolutely 6 direct 
Guaranteed from us 





LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 


1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Safeguard 


Your Hands 


with “The Traveiers Guard”. A pos- 
itive safeguard for hand fed printing 
presses, designed by engineers of the 
Travelers Insurance Co.,full automatic, 
and should be especially installed in 
schools to protect the inexperienced 
operators. 
Without them you cannot work. 
Sizes: 8x12”, 10x15”, 12x18” 
Write us for fuil information 
The NATIONAL SHERARDIZING 
and MACHINE COMPANY 
868 Windsor St., Hartford, Connecticut 
Representative: 
American Type Founders Co. 











@ Anderson Trucks 
for Pressroom and 
Bindery Save 
Space, Time and 
Labor 


Rapid Transit in 
Print Shops 




















Continuous motion 

with little hand la- 

bor... . Send for 
circular. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 


3231 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 
and the 
ALLIED 
TRADES 
Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 
THE INLAND PRINTER C1). 


330 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50 fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Dent’s ‘‘Master Line” 
Gauge Solves All Type, 
Copy and Space Problems 
Instantly Without 
Calculation 


This line gauge is a Masterpiece, 
and is considered the greatest 
contribution to the printing trade 
in recent years. The ‘Master 
Line”’ principle is a one-line solu- 
tion for anything the Ad Writer, 
Printer or Editor wants to know. 
It gives the number of characters 
or words in any _ line—for all 
sizes and faces of type. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
Sold By 
THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


330So. WellsSt, Chicago, Ill. 























Overlay Knives 


TESTED FOR 
QUALITY OF TEMPER 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 
H ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temper throughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 6oc Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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WETTER 


Nonpareil Model 















Q 
Le is CCGG : } Zz 
(7) 


All Steel Construction * Removable N® Slide 
Clear Cut, Deeply Engraved Figures 
@ Low Plunger « Cipheron LastWheel @ 
All Parts Subject to Wear Hardened 





5-Wheel Size $9.00 6-Wheel Size $10.00 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders Company 
; Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
mam Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York aul 














Book 
Binding 
With Helpful Service 


Brock & Rankin Service meets the 
need of the occasion: 


Help in developing attractive covers. 
Dummies for decision on style and stock; 
for layout work and mailing weights. 
Speed as required. 
Workmanship in which we take pride. 
Charges based on current costs. 
“Commercial book binding at its best.” 
















Estimates supplied gladly. 
Daily Capacity, 45,000 books 


BROCK 2 RANKIN 


INCORPORATE 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


619 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III, 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
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The OUTSTANDING 
BUY on any point- 
by-point comparison 


the 







7 No. 112 
‘mt Master Stitcher 


* Finer 
* Faster 
* Lower Costs 
* More Efficient 


N° MATTER on what you base your opinion, this 

great Monitor Stitcher offers value that can’t be 
touched at the price. Handles anything from two sheets 
to 14-inch thickness, flat or saddle, as fast as the fastest 
operator can run it. Quick adjustments for flat or saddle 
work — an improved table with narrow slot; no groove 
to catch fingers; work lies flat. The narrow stitching 
head allows greater visibility and extreme accuracy — 
every staple is positively clinched with never a miss or 
a tear. No upkeep requirements — lubrication is simple 
and efficient because the machine is equipped with oil 
cups at all important bearings and wearing surfaces. 
Plugs into any ordinary light socket. Mail the coupon 
today for complete data and information. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1147 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 
FREE BOOK 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1147 Fulton St., Chicago 
Please send me your complete and informative booklet on the Nos. 112-114 
Master Stitchers. 








Name 





Address. 
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There Are Few Things 
That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago III. 











) tHE Winc ALuminum MAiLer 


Is light, sturdy and efficient ... Will 
pay for itself in a short while by 
increased production. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 











Y Gag Bont 


RITE for booklet of 

colorsand weights. 
Hampshire Paper Co., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


R business stationery, 

documents and mailings. 
White—and twelve superb 
colors—and envelopes. 


MANUFACTURING 


IMC O COMPANY 


STATIC AND OFFSET ENGINEERS 
430 Race Street, Philadelphia 
RED ROCKET INK SETTER 2 SIMCOE STATIC ELIMINATOR 

















ELECTROTYPING 


Fast Service - Low Prices 
Lead Molds e Multigraphs e Advertisements 


W. T. BARNUM & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SERVING NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND FOR 42 YEARS 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















PONY ROTARY PERFORATOR—IT MAKES A ROUND HOLE 


It will do straight or strike perforating. It will perforate from 1 to 10 sheets at 
a feed, and will accept 40 to 50 feeds per minute. Sheets will not stick together. 
It will perforate small sheets. Will perforate a ream of paper in 3 minutes. It is 
a strictly commercial, jobbing machine. It will save you up to 75% of your present 
perforating cost. It costs you no more than a high class Vertical Perforator or the 
old type Slot Perforator. But it will more than double your profit. 
BUILT IN TWO SIZES: 28” with 2 strike heads and 
24” with 2 strike heads and motor, complete........................-. $650.00 
motor, complete..........................$550.00 It will carry up to 5 heads 
It Never Leaves Your Plant for Repairs 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


The Largest Perforator Factory in the World ” Ask Your Dealer for Full Particulars 








Humidifiers, Paper Conditioners, Jogging 
Machines, Punches and Perforators 
Write of Highest Quality 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO., Portland, Maine 
































wINGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


: «| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
i — r d le 
mbt ae 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY | 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 




















“SUPER-FORCE” 


A WEW TYPOGRAPH 


Wn. A. FORCE & COMPANY, INC. 
105 Worth Street, New York 














New Rogers Paper Knife Grinder ("73") 


A sturdy, low-priced efficient bench paper knife grinder espe- 
cially designed for plants not having sufficient grinding to 
warrant the investment in a higher-priced machine. Made in 
26”, 32”, 38”, 44”, 54” sizes. @ Write for full information. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO., 192 Dutton Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















! a 





Correct Keyboard | 


Fingering J. Mites 


Tuts sysTEM is essentially that employed by almost all 
really fast operators and has been the means of producing 
many swift operators. Speed may be attained without 
system, but always at the expense of laborious effort. To 
suggest a method of producing the maximum output with 
the minimum of effort is the object of this pamphlet. 


Price 60c postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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WHEN 

OUR SERVICE 

IS COMPLETE 
FROM LAYOUTS 
TO FINISHED PLATES 


BLOMGREN BROS.&CO 


MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
512 Sherman St.-+* Chicago, IIL. 























TRaoe 


f 2 MARK 
> (FLEXIBLE RAISED EFFECTS} 


THERMOGRAPHY 


EMBOSSINGand ENGRAVING COMPOUNDS 
Very Highest Quality 
$1.25 perpound 


$1.25 in 5 lb. quantities. In smaller quantities $1.50 per Ib. 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY 


Produce Results Comparable with 
Copperplate or Steel Die Work 


Send for complete 4 page 8 14x14 price list, describing every va- 
riety: engraving, embossing, bronzes, quick and hard fusing, etc. 
Permanent or Semi-Permanent. 

For use with your own, or special inks. 

Gas or electric machines for hand operation $100.00 upward. 


Automatically — PERFECT RAISED 
PRINTING— 

















as fast as your press 
prints. 


Embossographer Type “E” 
Automatic Outfit No. 1 takes 
stock direct from any press as 
fast asit can print, or may be 
Sed by hand. Does not cause 
separation of powders. Oper- 
ates successfully with all 
standard compounds, includ- 
ing glossy, dull, bronze, gold, 
silver, etc. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM STREET e NEW YORK 


wwwwweveveeeeeoeCCCeCCeCeCeCeeeeueeueeweueueeeuewewewewee, 
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The Best Test 


Known 
is the Press Test 





E spend a lot of time testing Denni- 

son’s Gummed Paper. The paper is 
tested, first, with every instrument at the 
command of a large manufacturer like 
Dennison. The adhesives are tested by lab- 
oratory methods before they ever go on 
paper. The finished product, gummed, 
seasoned and calendered, is tested for weight, 
for strength, for surface quality, for adhe- 
siveness, for reaction to temperature. 

But the best test is the final test we give 
it—the test of actual printing on our own 
presses. Every lot of Dennison’s Gummed 
Paper is tried by Dennison’s own master- 
printers in Dennison’s own print shop. 

That is one reason why Dennison’s 
Gummed Paper gives such satisfaction to 
printers and to their customers. That is 
why we can say with confidence that — 


Demnioows 
Gummed Paper 
**Tests Best on the Press” 
SOLD BY LEADING WHOLESALERS 
Send today for samples of Dennison gummings 


and get your free copy of the Printer’s Service Book 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. J-37, Framingham, Mass. 


I 
Please send me samples of 0 Dennison’s Gummed l 
Papers and a free copyof your OD Printer’s Service Book | 
and the name of my nearest Dennison wholesaler. | 


Stidet AGING 5s cctacciccaves 




















JEAN BERTE 


COLOUR PROCESS 





R€&<€< << 











Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 























7500 impressions per hour. : ° ; 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. Write for a list of printers who are licensed to 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, o. ae ° 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. produce colourful printing by this new process 
Once through the press completes the job. 
New Era Mfg. Company WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey ELEVEN MILL STREET BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY A 

















Put your printing press and printing-house 


The New 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
H O E UPER OFFSET PRESS If it can be done with a motor . . . ask Monitor. 
has a normal running * 
Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour Monitor does it automatically 





MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 





R. HOE & CO., Inc. 138th St. and East River, New York 














BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


. W. HOUSER. Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 





HENOID 
RADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 


Instantaneous Type Cteaner 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 


NEW | oii MODERN 
ae TYPEKE DISPLAY 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 
ance; Contour. 

A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 


at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 
Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably. You need both of these books! 


cAddress Orders to: 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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STAN DARD FOR 50 YEARS 


Wor 


can bet your 
last dollar on 
PEERLESS. An 
unparalleled fifty 
years’ record for 
absolute uniformity and 
satisfaction guarantees 
the safety of your money. 


The PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 

Sole Selling Agents 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
11 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 











GRATIFYING RESULTS 


"TWO-THIRDS of the ANCHOR PRESS equipment, 
3630 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan, advertised in 
the last issue of this publication, has been sold. WHY? 
Because all is practically new and priced at less than 
one-half the new cost. Get our prices NOW on the items 


still available. 
PRESSES 

i—6/0 T. C. Miehle, 70-inch, full auto— 
matic, with Grammer wax spray 
attachment. 

i—1/0 T. C. Miehle, 56-inch, full auto~ 
matic, with Grammer wax spray 
attachment. 

2—No. 12 Hodgm mans, 52-inch bed, Miehle 
built, with Seeders and extension 


deliveries. 
BINDERY 
a Soe power cutter, automatic 


6—All "steel slant back bindery trucks. 
i— 18 renee Multiple Punch, several 


1—30" *pewer Pertergier. 

{—Dexter Bundling Pre 

{—Marshall foot operated. ‘Round Corner- 
ng Machine. 





COMPOSING 
i—Model ‘‘B”’ ene Lineup Table, 
51x76” plat 
{—No. 2 Potter Proof Press, 17x25”. 
i—Keystone od roller Cabinet, im- 
posing steel 
i—Keystone ~d ‘prea? reader’s desk. 
i—Universal Miller Saw Trimmer with 
Router and Jig Attachments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2—Barret-Craven Lift Trucks. . 


General Shop Equipment. 

Office Furniture and Devices. 

Desks, Typewriters (one 20” + 
riage), Monroe Calculating 
chines, Burroughs Adding Ssadttace 
(latest models). 


Prospective Purchasers May Arrange to Inspect at Their Convenience 
TO OFFER FROM OUR REGULAR STOCK OF REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT ...... . Carrying New Machine Guarantees 
All sizes single and two-color Miehles—with or without automatic 


equipment. 


Premier and Babcock cylinder presses in various sizes. 
Automatic jobbers—6 Style “B” Kellys, late models. 

Power Cutters—Seybold, Dexter and Oswego, 32 to 57 inches. 
Model “A” International Gluing Machine. 

Saw Trimmers, Folders, Stitchers, Punches, Perforators. 
Large quantity Warnock Blocks and Hooks. 


Hood-Falco Corporation \’ 


Chicago office, 343 S. Dearborn St., Tel. Harrison 5643 
New York office, 225 Varick Street, Tel. 
Boston office, 420 Atlantic Avenue, Tel. 





FIRST SEE IF 


HOOD 
r FRALCO 
alker 1554 HAS 
Hancock 3115 IT 


Color Presses 
Newspaper Presses 
Cutting and Creasing 
Presses 
Direct Rotary and 


Offset Presses 


SCOTT Rotary Color Presses print 
up to four colors at higher speed 
than any other color presses ever 
built and maintain perfect register 
at all times. Write for full particulars. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Brokaw Building 
1457 Broadway 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monadnock Building 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 


in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
A. M. WILLCOX 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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